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MY  LORD, 

QIMILITUDE  of  manners  and  ftudies  is  ufuafly 
*^  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  to 
affedtion  and  efteem ;  but  the  paffionate  veneration. 
I  have  for  your  Lordfhip,  I  think,  flows  from  an  ad 
miration  of  qualities  in  you,  of  which,  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  thefe  Paper?,  I  have  acknowledged  myfelf 
incapable.  While  I  bufymyfelf  as  arranger  upon 

*  CHARLES  MONTAGUE,  grand/on  to  an  Earl  of  MAVCHIS- 
TER,  was  taken  much  notice  of  at  Cambridge,  for  his  "  City  and 
**  Country  Moufe,''  a.  fatire  on  DRYDEN.  Being  brought  to  Court 
4t  the  Revolution,  he  was  conftituted  one  of  the  Lords  Commif- 
fioners  of  the  Treafury,  March  2,  1691-2;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cjiequer,  in  May  1694.  The  coin  being  exceedingly  debafed  anJ 
iiminifhed,  he  formed  the  defign  of  calling  in  the  money,  and  re- 
coining  it,  in  1695;  vrhich  was  effected  in  two  years:  to  fupply 
fhe  immediate  want  of  cafh,  he  projected  the  iffuing  of  Exchequef 
bills.  For  this  fervice,  he  had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  Commons 
in  1697.  He  was  next  year  appointed  Firft  Lord  Commiffioner  of 
the  Treafury;  and,  resigning  that  poft  in  June  1700,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  office  of  Auditor  of  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer;  and 
the  fame  year,  Dec.  13,  was  created  Baron  Halifax.  On  theaccef- 
fion  of  GEORGE  I.  he  was  a  memberof  the  regency;  was  appointed 
Firft  Lord  Commiffioner  of  the  Treafury,  Oct.  5,  1714;  created 
Vifcount  SUNBUBY  and  Earl  of  HALIFAX,  Oft.  15;  and  died 
May  15,  1715.—"  ADDISON  has  celebrated  this  Lord  in  his  Ac 
count  of  the  greateft  Englifli  Poets.  STEELE  has  drawn  his  cha 
racter  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Spectator,  and  in  the  fourth  of 
theTatler;  but  POPE,  in  the  portrait  of  Bufo,  in  the  Epiftle  to 
Arbuthnot,  has  returned  the  ridicule  which  his  Lordfhip,  in  con 
junction  with  Prior,  had  heaped  on  Drydejj'i  Hind  and  Panther.'* 
Walpole's  Catalogue,  vol.  II.  p.  116. 
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e^irth,  and  can  pretend  to  no  other  than  being  a 
looker-on,  you  are  confpicuous  inthebufy  and  polite 
world,  both  in  the  world  of  men,  and  that  of  letters. 
While  I  am  filent  and  unobferved  in  public  meet 
ings,  you  are  admired  by  all  that  approach  you  as 
the  life  and  genius  of  the  converfation.  What  an 
happy  conjunction  of  different  talents  meets  in  him 
whofe  whole  difcourfe  is  at  once  animated  by  the 
ftrength  and  force  of  reafon,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  graces  and  embellifhments  of  wit !  When  learn 
ing  irradiates  common  life,  it  is  then  in  its  higheft 
ufe  and  perfection ;  and  it  is  to  fuch  as  your  Lord- 
ihip,  that  the  fciences  owe  the  efteem  which  they 
have  with  the  active  part  of  mankind.  Knowledge 
of  books  in  reclufe  men,  is  like  that  fort  of  lantern 
which  hides  him  who  carries  it,  and  ferves  only 
to  pafs  through  fecret  and  gloomy  paths  of  his  own  ; 
but,  in  the  poflefiion  of  a  man  of  bufmefs,  it  is  as  a 
torch  in  the  hand  of  one  who  is  willing  and  able  to 
fhew  thofe  who  were  bewildered,  the  way  which 
leads  to  their  profperity  and  welfare.  A  generous 
concern  for  your  country,  and  a  paflion  for  every 
thing  which  is  truly  great  and  noble,  are  what 
actuate  all  your  life  and  actions ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  that  I  have  an  ambition  this  book 
may  be  placed  in  the  library  of  fo  good  a  judge  of 
what  is  valuable,  in  that  library  where  the  choice  is 
fuch,  that  it  will  not  be  a  difparagement  to  be  the 
meaneft  author  in  it.  Forgive  me,  my  Lord,  for 
taking  this  occafion  of  telling  all  the  world  how 
ardently  I  love  and  honour  you ;  and  that  I  am, 
with  the  utmoft  gratitude  for  all  your  favours,  my 
Lord,  your  Lord/hip's  moft  obliged,  moft  obedient, 
and  moil:  humble  fervant, 

THE   SPECTATOR. 

***  See  TAT.  with  Notes,  Vol.  I.  p.  xlrii.  &  fe^.  Note  to  tto 
.  Vol.  IV. 
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Qualis  ul)i  audlto  *vertanti"m  murmur*  tigris 
Horruit  in  maculas  •  Stat.  Theb.  II. 

*'  As  when  the  tigrefs  hears  the  hunters'  din, 
*'  Dark  angry  fpots  diftain  her  glofly  Ikin." 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  laft  winter  I  went  to 
fee  an  opera  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  where  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
of  two  parties  of  very  fine  women,  that  had  placed 
themfelves  in  the  oppofite  fide-boxes,  and  feemed 
drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle-array  one  againft  ano 
ther.  After  a  fhort  furvey  of  them,  I  found  they 
were  patched  differently;  the  faces  on  one  hand 
being  fpotted  on  the  right  lide  of  the  forehead,  and 
thofe  upon  the  other  on  the  left.  I  quickly  perceived 
that  they  call  hoftile  glances  upon  one  another ;  and 
that  their  patches  were  placed  in  thofe  different  fitua- 
tions,  as  party-fignals  to  diftinguifh  friends  from 
foes  *.  In  the  middle-boxes,  between  thefe  two  oppofite 

*  Whoever  recollects  with  what  violence  the  fpirit  of  party 
raged  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  will  not  be  furprifed 
that  it  (hould  infed:  the  ladies,  or  (hew  itfclf  in  the  ioftancea  fa 
pleafantly  ridiculed  in  this  Paper.  P. 

B  z  bodies,' 
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bodies,  were  feveral  ladies  who  patched  indifferently  on. 
both  fides  of  their  faces,  and  ieemed  to  fit  there  with 
no  other  intention  but  to  fee  the  opera.  Upon  inquiry 
I  found  that  the  body  of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand, 
were  whigj,  and  thofe  on  my  left,  tories  :  And  that 
thofe  who  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  middle  boxes 
were  a  neutral  party,  whofe  faces  had  not  yet  declared 
themfelves.  Thefe  laft,  however,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
diminifhed  daily,  and  took  their  party  with  one  fide  or 
the  other;  infomuch  that  Jobferved  in  feveral  of  them, 
the  patches,  which  were  before  difperfed  equally,  are 
now  all  gone  over  to  the  whig  or  tory  fide  of  the 
face.  The  ccnforious  fay,  That  the  men,  whofe  hearts 
are  aimed  at,  are  rery  often  the  occafions  that  one  part 
of  the  face  is  thus  difhonoured,  and  lies  under  a  kind  of 
difgrnce,  while  the  other  is  fo  much  fet  off  and  adorned 
by  the  owner;  and  that  the  patches  turn  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  man 
who  is  moft  in  favour.  But  whatever  may  be  the  mo 
tives  of  a  few  fantaftical  coquettes,  who  do  not  patch 
for  the  public  good  fo  much  as  for  their  own  private 
advantage,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are  feveral  women 
of  honour  who  patch  out  of  principle,  and  with  an  eye 
to  the  interefl  of  their  country.  Nay,  I  am  informed 
that  feme  of  them  adhere  fo  iledfaftly  to  their  party,  and 
are  fo  far  from  facrificing  their  zeal  for  the  public  to 
their  paffion  for  any  particular  perfon,  that  in  a  late 
draught  of  marriage-articles  a  lady  has  ftipulated  with 
her  hulband,  That  whatever  his  opinions  are,  iheihall 
be  at  liberty  to  patch  on  which  fide  {he  plcafes. 

Imufthere  take  notice,  that  Rofalinda,  a  famous  whig 
partizan,  has  moft  unfortunately  a  very  -beautiful  mole 
on  the  tory  part  of  her  forehead  ;  which  being  very  con- 
fpicuous,  has  occafioned  many  miftakes,  and  given  a 
handle  to  her  enemies  to  mifreprefent  her  face,  as  tho* 
it  had  revolted  from  the  whig  intereft.  But,  whatever 
this  natural  patch  may  feemto  intimate,  it  is  well  known 
that  her  notions  of  government  are  ftill  the  fame.  This 
unlucky  mole,  however,  has  milled  feveral  coxcombs  ; 
a&d  like  the  hanging  out  of  falfe  colours,  made  loane  of 
them  converfe  with  Rofaiinda  in  what  they  thought  the 
fpirit  of  her  party,  when  on  a  fudden  ihe  has  given  them 

aa 
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an  unexpected  fire,  that  has  funk  them  all  at  once.  If 
Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigranilla  is  as 
unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her,  agamil  her 
inclinations,  to  patch  on  the  whig  iide. 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons,  who  formerly 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  this  artificial  fpotting 
of  the  face  was  unlawful,  are  now  reconciled,  by  azeal 
for  their  caufe,  to  what  they  could  not  be  prompted 
by  a  concern  for  their  beauty.  This  way  of  declaring 
war  upon  one  another,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  is  re 
ported  of  the  tigrefs,  that  feveral  fpots  rife  in  her  Ikin 
when  fhe  is  angry,  or  as  Mr.  Cowley  has  imitated  the 
verfes  that  Hand  as  the  motto  of  this  paper. 

. She  fwells  with  angry  pride, 

And  calls  forth  all  her  fpots  on  every  fide  *. 

When  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  time  above-men" 
tioned,  I  had  the  curiofity  to  count  the  patches  on  both 
lides,  and  found  the  tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty 
ftronger  than  the  whig ;  but  to  make  amends  for  this 
fmall  inequality,  I  the  next  morning  found  the  whole 
puppet-fhow  filled  with  faces  fpotted  after  the  whig- 
gifti  manner.  Whether  or  no  the  ladies  had  retreated 
hither  in  order  to  rally  their  forces  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  next  night  they  came  in  fo  great  a  body  to  the 
opera,  that  they  out-number'd  the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party-patches  will,  I  am  afraid, 
appear  improbable  to  thofe  who  live  at  a  diftance  from 
the  fafhionable  world :  but  as  it  is  a  diftin&ion  of  a 
very  fingular  nature,  and  what  perhaps  may  never 
meet  with  a  parallel,  I  think  I  fhould  not  have  dif- 
charged  the  office  of  a  faithful  SPECTATOR,  had 
not  1  recorded  it. 

I  have,  in  former  Papers,  endeavoured  to  expofe  this 
party-rage  in  women,  as  it  only  ferves  to  aggravate  the 
hatreds  and  animouties  that  reign  among  men,  and  in 
a  great  meafui'e  deprives  the  fair  fex  of  thofe  peculiar 
charms  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines  were  at  war,  and 
juft  upon  the  point  of  giving  battle,  the  women,  who 

*  Davideis,  Book  III.  page  409.  Vol.  II.  1710.  8,0. 
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were  allied  to  both  of  them,  interpofed  with  fo  many 
tears  and  intreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual 
(laughter  which  threatened  both  parties,  and  united 
them  together  in  a  firm  and  lafting  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  example  toourBritifh 
ladies,  at  a  time  when  their  country  is  torn  with  fo 
many  unnatural  divifions,  that  if  they  continue,  it  will 
be  a  misfortune  to  be  born  in  it.  The  Greeks  thought 
it  fo  improper  for  women  to  intereft  themfelves  i,n 
competitions  and  contentions,  that  for  this  reafon, 
among  others,  they  forbad  them,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  be  prefent  at  the  Olympic  games,  notwithftanding 
thefe  were  the  public  diverfions  of  all  Greece. 

As  our  Englifh  women  excel  thofe  of  all  nations  in 
beauty,  they  fhould  endeavour  to  outfhine  them  in  all 
other  accomplifhments  proper  to  the  fex,  and  to  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  as  tender  mothers,  and  faithful  wives, 
rather  than  as  furious  partizans.  Female  virtues  are  of 
a  domefiic  turn.  The  family  is  the  proper  province 
for  private  women  to  fhine  in.  If  they  muftbefhew- 
ing  their  zeal  for  the  public,  let  it  not  be  againft  thofe 
who  are  perhaps  of  the  fame  family,  or  at  leaft  of  the 
fame  religion  or  nation,  but  againft  thofe  who  arc 
the  open,  profefled,  undoubted  enemies  of  their  faith, 
liberty  and  country.  When  the  Romans  were  prefled 
with  a  foreign  enemy,  the  ladies  voluntarily  contri 
buted  all  their  rings  and  jewels  to  aflift  the  government 
under  a  public  exigence,  which  appeared  fo  laudable 
an  action  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  that  from 
thenceforth  it  was  permitted  by  a  law  to  pronounce 
public  orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in  praife 
of  the  deceafed  perfbn,  which  till  that  time  was  pecu 
liar  to  men.  Would  our  Englifli  ladies,  inftead  of  ftick- 
ing  on  a  patch  againft  thofe  of  their  own  country,  fhew 
themfelves  fo  truly  public-fpirited  as  to  facrifice  every 
one  her  necklace  againft  the  common  enemy,  what 
decrees  ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour  of  them  ? 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upttn  this  fubject  fuch  paf- 
fages  as  occur  to  my  memory  out  of  ancient  authors,  I 
cannot  omit  a  fentence  in  the  celebrated  Funeral  Ora 
tion  of  Pericles,  which  he  made  in  honour  of  thofe  brave 
Athenians  that  were  flain  in  a  light  with  the  Lacede- 

mojuans. 
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monians*.  After^having  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  feveral 
ranks  and  orders  of  his  countrymen,  and  fhewn  them 
how  they  fliould  behave  themfelves  in  the  public  caufe, 
he  turns  to  the  female  part  of  his  audience ;  *  And 

*  as  for  you  (fays  he)  I  fliall  advife  you  in  very  few 

*  words :  Afpire  only  to  thofe  virtues  that  are  pecu- 
4  liar  to  your  fex  ;   follow  your  natural  modefty,  and 

*  think  it  your  greateft  commendation  not  to  be  talked 
'  of  one  way  or  other.'  -j-  G 

*  Thucyd.  "Hift."L.  II. p.  130,  Edit.  H.Steph.  itf%,felio. 
+  By  ADD  j  SON,  dated,  as  it  feems,  fromCAe/fea. 


M°  82  Monday,  June  4,  1711. 

»  '  •  •  — — • — — a  n 

•— —  Caput  domlnd  venale  fub  haftd* 

Juv.  Sat.  in.  33; 
"  His  fortunes  ruin'd,  and  himfelf  a  flave." 

PAffing  under  Ludgate  \  the  other  day,  I  heard  a 
voice  bawling  for  charity,  which  I  thought  I  had 
fomewhere  heard  before.  Coming  near  to  the 
grate,  the  prifoner  called  me  by  my  name,  and  defired 
I  would  throw  fomething  into  the  box  :  I  was  out  of 
countenance  for  him,  and  did  as  he  bid  me,  by  putting 
in  half  a  crown.  I  went  away,  reflecting  upon  the 
itrangeconftitution  of  fome  men,  and  how  meanly  they 
behave  themfelves  in  all  forts  of  conditions.  The  per- 
fon  who  begged  of  me  is  now,  as  I  take  it,  fifty :  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  him  till  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  ;  at  which  time  a  good  eftate  fell  to  him  by  the  death 
of  a  relation.  Upon  coming  to  this  unexpected  good  for 
tune,  he  ran  into  all  the  extravagancies  imaginable  j  was 
frequently  in  drunken  difputes,  broke  drawers*  heads, 
talked  and  fwore  loud,  was  unmannerly  to  thofe  above 
him,  and  infolent  to  thofe  below  him.  I  could  not  but 
remark,  that  it  was  the  fame  bafenefs  of  Ipirit  which 

\  LUDGATE  was  a  Prifon  for  fuch  Debtors  as  were  freemen  of 
the  city  of  London;  it  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1/62,  and  the 
Prifoncrs  removed  to  the  London  work-houfe. 
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worked  in  his  behaviour  in  both  fortunes  :  the  fame 
little  mind  was  infolent  in  riches,  and  fhamelefs  in  po 
verty.  This  accident  made  me  mufe  upon  the  circum- 
ftance  of  being  in  debt  in  general,  and  folve  in  my  mind 
what  tempers  were  moft  apt  to  fall  into  this  err'or  of 
life,  as  well  as  the  misfortune  it  muft  needs  be  to  Ian- 
guilh  under  fucJi  preflurest  As  for  myfelf,  my  natural 
averfion  to  that  fort  of  converfation  which  makes  a 
figure  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  exempts  me 
from  any  temptations  to  expence  ;  and  all  my  bufinefs 
lies  within  a  very  narrow  compafs,  which  is  only  to 
give  an  honeft  man,  who  takes  care  of  my  eftatc,  proper 
Touchers  for  his  quarterly  payments  to  me,  and  obferve 
what  linen  my  laundrefs  brings  and  takes  away  with 
her  once  a  week.  My  ileward  brings  his  receipt  ready 
for  my  iigning ;  and  I  have  a  pretty  implement  with  the 
refpeclive  names  of  fliirts,  cravats,  handkerchiefs  and 
ilockings,  with  proper  numbers  to  know  how  to  reckon 
Ivith  my  laundrefs.  This  being  almoft  all  the  bulinefs 
I  have  in  the  world  for  the  care  of  my  own  affairs,  I  ana 
at  full  leifure  to  obferve  upon  what  others  do,  with 
relation  to  their  equipage  and  oeconomy. 

When  I  walk  the  ftreet,  and  obferve  the  hurry  about 
me  in  this  town, 

Where,  with  like  hafte,thro'  feveral  ways  they  run, 
Some  to  undo,  and  fome  to  be  undone ; 

I  fay,  when  I  behold  this  vaft  variety  of  perfons  and 
humours,  with  the  pains  they  both  take  for  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  the  ends  mentioned  in  the  above  verfes  of 
Denham*,!  cannot  much  wonder  at  the  endeavour  after 
gain,  but  am  extremely  aftonifhed  that  men  can  be  fo 
infenfible  of  the  danger  of  running  into  debt.  One 
would  think  it  impoffibie  a  man  who  is  given  to  con- 
tradt  debts  (hould  know,  that  his  creditor  has,  from  that 
moment  in  which  he  jranfgrefies  payment,  fo  much  as 
that  demand  comes  to,  in  his  debtor's  honour,  liberty, 
and  fortune.  One  would  think  he  did  not  know  that 
his  creditor  can  fay  the  worll  thing  imaginable  of  him, 
to. wit, THAT  HE  is  UNJUST,  without  defamation;  aud 

*  from  his  Poem  intituled, "  Cooper's  Hill." 

can 
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can  feize  hisperfon,  without  being  guilty  of  an  affault. 
Yet  fuch  is  the  loofe  and  abandoned  turn  of  ibme  men's 
minds,  that  they  can  live  under  thefe  conftant  appre- 
henfions,  and  ftill  go  on  to  increafe  the  caufeof  them. 
Can  there  be  a  more  low  and  fervile  condition,  than  to 
be  afhamed,  or  afraid  to  fee  any  one  man  breathing  ? 
Yet  he  that  is  much  in  debt,  is  in  that  condition,  with 
relation  to  twenty  different  people.  There  are  indeed 
circumilances  wherein  men  of  honeft  natures  may 
become  liable  to  debts,  by  fome  unadvifcd  behaviour  in 
any  great  point  of  their  life,  or  mortgaging  a  man's 
honefty  as  a  fccurity  for  that  of  another,  and  the  like: 
but  thefe  inftances  are  fo  particular  and  circumftantiated, 
that  they  cannot  come  within  general  confiderations. 
For  one  fuch  cafe  as  one  of  thefe,  there  are  ten,  where 
a  man,  to  keep  up  a  farce  of  retinue  and  -grandeur 
within  his  own  houfe,  (hall  farink  at  the  expectation  of 
furly  demands  at  his  doors.  The  debtor,  is  the  credi 
tor's  criminal,  and  all  the  officers  of  power  and  ftate, 
whom  we  behold  make  fo  great  a  figure,  are  no  other 
than  fo  many  perfons  in  authority  to  make  good  his 
charge  againft  him.  Human  fociety  depends-tipon  his 
having  the  vengeance  law  allots  him;  and  the, debtor 
owes  his  liberty  to -his  neighbour,  as  murl^  as  the 
murderer  does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  generally  fpeaking,  in  debt:  and 
many  families  have  put  it  into  a  kind  of  method  of 
being  fo  from  generation  to  generation.  The  father 
mortgages  when  his  fon  is  very  young :  and  the  boy 
is  to  marry,  as  foon  as  he  is  at  age,  to  redeem  it  and 
find  portions  for  his  fitters.  This,  forfooth,  is  no  great 
inconvenience  to  him  j  for  he  may  wench,  keep  a  pub 
lic  table,  or  feed  dogs,  like  a  worthy  Englifh  gen 
tleman,  till  he  has  out-run  half  his  eftate,  and  leave 
the  fame  incuinbrance  upon  his  firit-born,  and  fo  on  ; 
till  one  man  of  more  vigour  than  ordinary  goes  quite 
through  the  eftate,  or  fome;  man  of  fenfe  comes  into  it, 
and  fcorns  to.nave  an  eftate  in  partnerfliip,  that  is  to" 
fay,'  liable  to  the  demand  or  iafult  of  any  man  living./' 
There  is  my  friend  Sir  ANDREW,  tho'  for  many  years 
a  great  and  general  trader,  was  never  the  defendant 
ift  a  law-fuit,  in  all  the  perplexity  of  bufinefs,  and  the 
B$  iniquity 
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iniquity  of  mankind  at  prefent ;  no  one  had  any  co 
lour  for  the  leaft  complaint  againft  his  dealings  with 
him.  This  is  certainly  as  uncommon,  and  in  its  pro 
portion  as  laudable  in  a  citizen,  as  it  is  in  a  General 
never  to  have  fuffered  a  difadvantage  in  fight.  How 
different  from  this  gentleman  is  Jack  Truepenny,  who 
has  been  an  old  acquaintance  of  Sir  ANDREW  and 
myfelf  from  boys,  but  could  never  learn  our  caution. 
Jack  has  a  whorifti  unrefifting  good-nature,  which 
makes  him  incapable  of  having  a  property  in  any  thing. 
His  fortune,  his  reputation,  his  time  and  his  capacity, 
are  at  any  man's  fervice  that  comes  firft.  When  he  was 
at  fchool,  he  was  whipped  thrice  a  week  for  faults  he 
took  upon  him  to  excufe  others;  lince  he  came  into 
the  bufinefs  of  the  world,  he  has  been  arrefted  twice  or 
thrice  a  year  for  debts  he  had  nothing  to  do  with,  but 
as  furety  for  others;  and  I  remember  when  a  friend  of 
his  had  fuffered  in  the  vice  of  the  town,  all  the  phyfic 
his  friend  took  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Jack,  and 
infcribed  "  a  bolus  or  an  electuary  for  Mr.  True- 
"  penny."  Jack  had  a  good  eftate  left  him,  which 
came  to  nothing ;  becaufe  he  believed  all  who  pre 
tended  to  demands  upon  it.  This  eafinefs  and  credulity 
deftroy  all  the  other  merit  he  has  ;  and  he  has  all  his 
life  been  a  facrifice  to  others,  without  ever  receiving 
thanks,  or  doing  one  good  action. 

I  will  end  this  difcourfe  with  a  fpeech  which  I  heard 
Jack  make  to  one  of  his  creditors  (of  whom  he  dc- 
ferved  gentler  ufage),  after  lying  a  whole  night  ia 
cuftody  at  his  fuit. 

SIR, 

'  ~\7~  OUR  ingratitude  for  the  many  kindnefles  I 
'  JL.  have  done  you,  fhall  not  make  me  unthankful 

*  for  the  good  you  have  done  me,  in  letting  me  fee 
"  there  is  fuch  a  man  as  you  in  the  world.       I  am 

*  obliged  to  you  for  the  diffidence  I  lhall  have  all  the 

*  reft  of  my  life  :  I  fhall  hereafter  truft  no  man  fo  far 

*  AS  TO  ££  IN   HIS  DEBT.'  *  R 

Tuefday, 
'*  By 
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• Animum  pifturd  pafdt  inani. 

Virg.  ^En.  i.  468. 

"  And  with  thefhadowy  pi&ure  feeds  his  mind." 

WHEN  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my 
diverfions  without  doors,  I  frequently  make  a 
little  party  with  two  or  three  feleft  friends,  to 
vlfit  any  thing  curious  that  may  be  feen  under  covert. 
My  principal  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  pictures, 
infomuch  that  when  I  have  found  the  weather  fet  in  to 
be  very  bad,  I  have  taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  fee 
a  gallery  that  is  furnifhed  by  the  hands"  of  great 
mailers.  By  this  means,  when  the  heavens  are  filled 
with  clouds,  when  the  earth  fwims  in  rain,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw  m'y- 
felf  from  thefe  uncomfortable  fcenes  into  the  vifionary 
worlds  of  art;  where  I  meet  with  fhining  landfcapes,. 
gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces,  and  all  thofe  other 
objecls  that  fill  the  mind  with  gay  ideas,  and  difperfe 
that  gloominefs  which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  it  in  thofe 
dark  difconfolate  feafons. 

I  was  fome  weeks  ago  in  a  caurfe  of  thefe  diverfions  ; 
which  had  taken  fuch  an  intire  poffeffion  of  my  imagi 
nation,  that  they  formed  in  it  a  fhort  morning's  dream, 
which  I  fhatl  communicate  to  my  reader,  rather  as  the 
firft  fketch  and  outlines  of  a  vifion,  than  as  a  finiflied 
piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long  fpacious  gal 
lery,  which  had  one  fide  covered  with  pieces  of  all  the 
famous  painters  who  are  now  living,  and  the  other  with 
the  works  of  the  greateft  matters  that  are  dead. 

On  the  fide  of  the  LIVING,  I  faw  feveral  perfons 
bufy  in  drawing,  colouring,  and  defigning.  On  the  fide 
of  the  DEAD  painters,  I  could  not  difcover  more  than 
one  perfon  at  work,  who  was  exceeding  flow  in  hi* 
motions,  and  wonderfully  nice  in  his  touches. 

B  6  1  was 
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I  was  refol  ved  to  examine  the  feveral  artifh  that  flood 
before  me,  and  accordingly  applied  my  felt' to  the  fide  of 
the  Living.  The  firft  I  obferved  at  work  in  this  part  of 
the  gallery  was  VANITY,  with  his  hair  tied  behind  him 
in  a  ribbon,  and  drcfled  like  a  Frenchman.  All  the 
faces  he  drew  were  very  remarkable  for  their  fmiles, 
and  a  certain  fmirking  air  which  he  beftowed  indiffe 
rently  on  every  age  and  degree  of  either  fex.  The 
foujours  Gai  appeared  even  in  his  judges,  bifhops,  and 
jprivy-counfellors.  In  a  word  all  his  men  were  Petits 
Maitres,  and  all  his  women  Coquettes.  The  drapery  of 
his  figures  was  extremely  well-fuited  to  his  faces,  and 
was  made  up  of  all  the  glaring  colours  that  could  be 
mixt  together;  every  part  of  the  drefs  was  in  a  flutter, 
and  endeavoured  to  diftinguifh  itfelf  above  the  reft. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  flood  a  laborious  work 
man,  who  I  found  was  his  humble  admirer,  and 
copied  after  him.  He  was  drefled  like  a  German,  and 
had  a  very  hard  name  that  founded  fomething  like 
STUPIDITY. 

The  third  artift that  I  looked  over  was  FANTASQJJE, 
tlrefied  like  a  Venetian  fcaramouch.  He  had  an  excellent 
hand  at  Chimera,  and  dealt  very  much  in  diflortionsand 
grimaces.  He  would  fometimes  affright  himfelf  with 
the  phantoms  that  flowed  from  his  pencil.  In  fhort  the 
imoft  elaborate  of  his  pieces  was  at  beft  but  a  terrifying 
dream  ;  and  one  could  fay  nothing  more  of  his  fineft 
figures,  than  that  they  were  agreeable  monfters. 

The  fourth  perfon  I  examined  was  very  remarkable 
for  his  hatty  hand,  which  left  his  pictures  founfinifhed, 
that  the  beauty  in  the  piclure  (which  was  defigned  to 
continue  as  a  monument  of  it  to  poftcrity)  faded  fooncr 
than  in  the  pesfon  after  whom  it  was  drawn.  He  made  fo 
much  hafte  to  difpateh  his  bufinefs,  that  he  neither  gave 
himfelf  time  to  clean  his  pencils,  nor  mix  his  colours. 
The  name  of  this  expeditious  workman  was  AVARICE. 

Not  far  from  this  artift  I  faw  another  of  a  quite 
different  nature,  who  was  drefled  in  the  habit  of  a 
Dutchman,  and  known  by  the  name  of  INDUSTRY. 
His  figures  were  wonderfully  laboured.  If  he  drew  the 
portraiture  of  a  man,  he  did  not  omit  a  fingle  hair  in  his 
.face;  if  the  figure  of  alhtp,  there  was  not  a  rope  among 

the 
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the  tackle  that  efcaped  him.  He  had  likewife  hung  a 
great  part  of  the  wall  with  night-pieces,  that  feemed  to 
ihew  themfelves  by  the  candles  which  were  lighted  up 
in  feveral  parts  of  them  ;  and  were  fo  inflamed  by  the 
fun-fliine  which  accidentally  fell  upon  them,  that  at 
firfl  fight  I  could  fcarce  forbear  crying  out,  FIRE. 

The  five  foregoing  artifts  were  the  mofl  confiderable 
on  this  fide  the  gallery ;  there  were  indeed  feveral  others 
whom  I  had  not  time  to  look  into.  One  of  them,  how 
ever,  I  could  not  forbear  observing,  who  was  very  bufy 
in  retouching  the  finefl  pieces,  tho'  he  produced  no 
originals  of  his  own.  His  pencil  aggravated  every 
feature  that  was  before  over-charged,  loaded  every 
defeat,  and  poifoned  every  colour  it  touched.  Though 
this  workman  did  fo  much  mifchief  on  the  fide  of  the 
Living,  he  never  turned  his  eye  towards  that  of  the 
Dead.  His  name  was  ENVY. 

HAVING  taken  a  curfory  view  of  one  fide  of  the 
gallery,  I  turned  myfelf  to  that  which  was  filled  by  the 
works  of  thofe  great  mailers  that  were  Dead ;  when  im 
mediately  I  fancied  myfelf  {landing  before  a  multitude 
of  Spectators,  and  thoufands  of  eyes  looking  upon  me  at 
once  ;  for  all  before  me  appeared  fo  like  men  and  wo 
men,  that  I  almoll  forgot  they  were  pictures.  Raphael's 
figures  Hood  in  one  row,  Titian's  in  another,  Guido 
Rheni's  in  a  third.  One  part  of  the  wall  was  peopled  by 
Hannibal  Camvche,  another  by  Correggio,  and  another 
by  Rubens.  To  be  fhort,  there  was  not  a  great  mailer 
among  the  Dead  who  had  not  contributed  to  the  embel- 
lifhment  of  this  fide  of  the  gallery.  The  perfons  that 
owed  their  being  to  thefe  feveral  mailers,  appeared  all 
of  them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed  among  one 
another  only  in  the  variety  of  their  ihapes,  complexions 
and  clothes  ;  fo  that  they  looked  like  ditferent  nations 
of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Obferving  an  old  man  (who  was  the  fame  perfon  1 
before  mentioned,  as  the  only  artift  that  was  at  work 
on  this  fide  of  the  gallery)  creeping  up  and  down  from 
one  picture  to  another,  and  retouching  all  the  fine 
pieces  that  flood  before  me,  I  could  not  but  be  very  at 
tentive  to  all  his  motions.  I  found  his  pencil  was  fo  very 
light,  that  it  worked  imperceptibly,  and  after  a  thou- 

fand 
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farul  touches,  fcarce  produced  any  vifible  effect  in  the 
picture  on  which  he  was  employed.  However,  as  he 
bulied  himfelf  inceflantly,  and  repeated  touch  after 
touch  without  reft  or  intermiflion,  he  wore  offinfen- 
fibly  every  little  difagreeable  glofs  that  hung  upon  a 
figure.  He  allb  added  fuch  a  beautiful  brown  to  the 
fliades,  and  mellpwnefs  to  the  colours,  that  he  made 
every  picture  appear  more  perfect  than  when  it  came 
frefh  from  the  matter's  pencil.  I  could  not  forbear 
looking  upon  the  face  of  this  ancient  workman,  and 
immediately,  by  the  long  lock  of  hair  upon  his  fore 
head,  difcovered  him  to  be  TIME  *. 

Whether  it  were  becaufe  the  thread  of  my  dream  was 
at  an  end  I  cannot  tell,  but  upon  my  taking  a  furvey  of 
this  imaginary  old  man,  my  fleep  left  me.  -(•  C 

r  The  received  opinion,  that  TIME  improves  the  colouring  of 
Pictures,  is  ftrongly  controverted  by  Hogarth.  See  his  "  Analyfis- 
"  of  Beauty,  410.  1753.  p.  118.  Note." 

+  By  ADD i SON. 

N°  84         Wednefday,  June  6,   1711. 

Quis  talia  fando 

Myrmidonum  Dolopumve  aut  duri  miles  UlyJJei 
Temper ct  a  lacbrymis  ?  Virg.  ^En«  ii«  6» 

••*  Who  can  fuch  woes  relate,  without  a  tear, 
"  As  Item  Ulyfles  muft  have  wept  to  hear  >  " 

LOOKING  over  the  old  manufcript  wherein  the 
private  actions  of  PHARAMOND  are  fetdown  by 
way  of  table-book,  I  found  many  things  which 
gave  me  great  delight ;  and  as  human  life  turns  upon 
the  fame  principles  and  paffions  in  all  ages,  I  thought 
it  very  proper  to  take  minutes  of  what  pafled  in  that 
age,  for  the  inftru^ion  of  this.  The  antiquary,  who 
lent  me  thefe  papers,  gave  me  a  character  of  Eu CRATE, 
the  favourite  of  Pharamond,  extracted  from  an  author 
who  lived  in  that  court.  The  account-he  gives  both  of 
the  prince  and  this  his  faithful  friend,  will  not  be  im 
proper  to  infert  here,  becaufe  I  may  have  occafion  to 

men- 
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mention  many  of  their  converfations,  into  which  thefc 
memorials  of  them  may  give  light. 

*  PHARAMOND,  when  he  had  a  mind   to  retire 

*  for  an  hour  or  two  from  the  hurry  of  bufinefs  and  fa- 

*  tigue  of  ceremony,  made  a  fignal  to  Eucrate,  by  put- 
'  ting  his  hand  to  his  face,  placing  his  arm  negligently 

*  on  a  window,  or  fame  fuch  adtion  as  appeared  indif- 

*  fcrent  to  all  the  reft  of  the  company.     Upon  fuch  no- 
'  tice,  unobferved  by  others   (for  their  intire  intimacy 
'  was  always  a  fecret),  Eucrate  repaired  to  his  own  apart- 

*  ment  to  receive  the  king.      There  was  a  fecret  accefs 
'  to  this  part  of  the  court,  at  which  Eucrate  ufed  to  ad- 

*  mit  many  whofe  mean  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  thfe- 

*  ordinary  waiters  and  door-keepers  made  them  be  re- 

*  pulfed  from  other  parts  of  the  palace.     Such  as  thefe 
'  were  let  in  here  by  order  of  Eucrate,  and  had  audi- 

*  ences  of  Pharamond.  This  entrance  Pharamond  called 

*  THE  GATE  OF  THE  UNHAPPY,  and  the  tears  of  the 

*  afflicted  who  came  before  him,  he  would  fay,  were 

*  bribes  received  by  Eucrate  ;  for  Eucrate  had  the  moft 

*  compaffionate  fpirit  of  all  men  living,  except  his  ge- 

*  nerous  matter,  who  was  always  kindled  at  the  leail 

*  affliction  which  was  communicated  to  him.    In  the  re- 

*  gard  for  the  miferable,  Eucrate  took  particular  care, 

*  that  the  common  forms  of  diftrefs,  and  the  idle  pre- 

*  tenders  toforrovv,  about  courts,  who  wanted  only  fup- 

*  plies  to  luxury,  mould  never  obtain  favour  by  his 

*  means  :  but  the  diftrefles  which  arife  from  the  many 

*  inexplicable  occurrences  that  happen  among  men,  the 

*  unaccountable  alienation  of  parents  from  their  chil- 
'  dren,  cruelty  of  hwibands  to  wives,  poverty  occafioned 
'  from  (hipwreck  or   fire,  the  falling  out  of  friend?, 

*  or  fuch  other  terrible  difafters,  to  which  the  life  of 
*•  man  is  expofed  ;  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  Eucrate  was 

*  the  patron  ;  and  enjoyed  this  part  of  the  royal  favour 

*  fo  much  without  being  envied,  that  it  was  never  in- 

*  quired  into  by  whofe  means,  what  no  one  elfe  cared. 
4  for  doing,  was  brought  about. 

4  One  evening  when  Pharamond  came  into  the  apart- 

*  ment  of  Eucrate,  he  found  him  extremely  dejefted; 
'  upon  which  he  afked  (with  a  fmile  which  was  natural 

*  to  him)  "  What,  is  there  any  one  too  miferable  to  be 

"  relieved 
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"  relieved  by  Pharamond,  that  Eucrate  is  melancholy?" 
"  I  fear  "there  is,  anfvvercd  the  favourite  :  A  peribn 
"  without,  of  a  good  air,  well  drefied,  and  tho'  a  man 
"  in  the  ftrength  of  his  life,  feems  to  faint  under  lbm« 
**  inconfolable  calamity.  All  his  features  feem  fuffufed 
"  with  agony  of  mind  j  but  I  can  obferve  in  him,  that 
"  it  is  more  inclined  to  break  away  in  tears,  than  rage* 
*'  I  alked  him  what  he  would  have.  He  faid  he  would 
"  fpeakto  Pharumond.  I  defiredhis  bufinefs.  He  could 
**  hardly  fay  tome,  Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my 
"  ftory  is  not  to  be  told  twice  ;  I  fear  I  fhall  n  :>t  be  able 
"  to  fpeak  it  at  all."  Pharamond  commanded  Eucrate 

*  to  let  him  enter ;  he  did  fo,   and  the  gentleman  ap- 

*  proached  the  king  with  an  air  which  fpoke  him  under 

*  the  greateft  concern  in  what  manner  to  demean  him- 
'  fclf.     The  king,  who  had  a  quick  difcerning,  relieved 

*  him  from  the  oppreffion  he  was  under:  and  with  the 

*  moft  beautiful  complacency  faid  to  him,  "  Sir,  do  not 
*4  add  to  that  load  of  forrow  I  fee  in  your  countenance 
**  the  awe  of  my  prefence.    Think  you  are  fpeaking  to 
**  your  friend.     If  the  circumftances  of  your  diflrefs 
"  will  admit  of  it,   you  fliall  find  me  fo."     To  whom' 

*  the  ftranger :  "  Oh  excellent  Pharamond,  name  not  a 
**  friend  to  the  unfortunate  SPINAMONT*.    I  had  one, 
*'  but  he  is  dead  by  my  own  hand  ;  but,  oh  Pharamond, 
*'  tho'  it  was  by  the  hand  of  Spinamont,  it  was  by  the 
**  guilt  of  Pharamond.  I  come  not,  oh  excellent  prince, 
•'  to  implore  your  pardon  ;  I  come  to  relate  my  forrow, 
•*  a  forrow  too  great  for  human  life  to  fupport :  from 
"  henceforth  fhall  all  occurrences'  appear  dreams,  or 
"  fhort  intervals  of  amxifemcnt,'from  this  one  affliction 
"  which  has  feized  my  very  being.    Pardon   me,   oh 
"  Pharamond,  if  my  griefs  give  me  leave,  that  I  lay 
"  before  you,  in  the  anguifti  fOf  a  wounded  mind,  that 

*  Mr.  THORNHILL,  the  gentkmnn  here  alluded  to,  under  ihe 
fAitious  cr  trainluteJ  name  of  Spttfamont,  killed  Sir  Cholmondley 
Deering,  of  Kent,  Fart,  in  a  duel,  May  9,  1711.  Swi  FT'S  Works, 
Vol.  XXII.  p.  234,  inSvo. 

Mr.  Thornhiii,  called  here  SptKamottt,  was  tried  and  acquitted; 
but,  about  two  months  after,  Swit't  fays,  he  was,  murdered  by  two 
men  onTurnhr-.m  Green,  who,  as  they  ftabbed  him,  bid  him  remem 
ber  SirChplmley  Deering.  SWIFT'S' We rk?,  utf:<fra,  Vol.  XX11I. 
P.  18. 

q  «  you, 
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"  you,  good  as  you  are,  are  guilty  of  the  generous  blood 
"  fpilt  this  day  by  this  unhappy  hand:  Oh  that  it  had 
«'  perifhed  before  that  inftant !  "  Here  the  ftranger 
'  paufed,  and  recollecting  his  mind,  after  fome  little 
'  meditation,  he  went  on  in  a  calmer  tone  and  gefture, 
•  as  follows. 

"  There  is  an  authority  due  to  diftrefs,  and  as 
*'  none  of  human  race  is  above  the  reach  of  Ibrrow, 
'*  none  fhould  be  above  the  hearing  the  voice  of  it ;  I 
"  am  fure  Pharamond  is  not.  Know  then,  that  1  have 
*'  this  morning  unfortunately  killed  in  a  duel,  the  man 
*'  whom  of  all  men  living  I  moft  loved.  I  command 
*'  myfelf  too  much  in  your  royal  prefence,  to  fay,  Pha» 
"  ramond,  give  me  my  friend !  Pharamond  has  taken 
*'  him  from  me  !  I  will  nor  fay,  fhall  the  merciful  Pha- 
"  ramond  deftroy  his  own  fubjecls  ?  Will  the  father 
"  of  his  country  murder  his  people  ?  But  the  merci- 
*'  ful  Pharamond  DOES  deftroy  his  fubje&s,  the  father  of 
"  his  country  DOES  murder  his  people.  Fortune  is  fo 
«'  much  thepurfuit  of  mankind,  that  all  glory  and  ho- 
*'  nour  is  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  becaufe  he  has  the 
'*  diftribution  of  their  fortunes.  Jt  is  therefore  the 
"  inadvertency,  negligence,  or  guilt  of  princes  to  let 
"  any  thing  grow  into  cuftom  which  is  againft  their 
"laws.  A  court  can  make  faftiion  and  duty  walk 
"  together  ;  it  can  never,  without  the  guilt  of  a  court, 
"  happen,  that  it  mall  not  be  unfashionable  to  do  what 
"  is  unlawful.  But  alas !  in  the  dominions  of  Phara- 
"  mond,  by  the  force  of  a  tyrant  cuftom,  which  is  mil- 
"  named  a  point  of  honour,  the  duellift  kills  his  friend, 
•'  whom  he  loves  ;  and  the  judge  condemns  the  duellift, 
"  while  he  approves  his  behaviour.  Shame  is  the  greateft 
**  of  all  evils;  what  avails  laws,  when  death  only  attends 
*'  the  breach  of  them,  and  fliame  obedience  to  them  ? 
'*  As  for  me,  oh  Pharamond,  were  it  poffible  to  defcribe 
«'  the  namclefs  kinds  of  compunctions  and  tendernefles 
"  I  feel,  when  I  I'eflec^  upon  the  little  accidents  in  our 
"  former  familiarity,  my  miud  fwells  into  forrow  which 
"  cannot  be  refilled  enough  to  be  filent  in  the  prefence 
"  of  Pharamond.  (With  that  he  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
«'  and  wept  aloud.)  Why  fhould  not  Pharamond  hear 
"  the  anguiih  he  only  can  relieve  others  from  in  time  to 

"  come  ? 
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'"  come  ?  Let  him  hear  from  me,  what  they  feel^who 
«*  have  given  death  by  the  falfe  mercy  of  his  adminiftra- 
«'  tion,  and  form  to  himfelf  the  vengeance  called  for  by 
t<  thofe  who  have  perifned  by  his  negligence."  *  K 

*  By  ST  E  E  L  E,  who  fpoke  and  wrote  againft  Duelling,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  with  fervourand  eloquence.  See  his  fine  papers  on  this  fubjeift. 
TAT.  Vol.  Land  note,  Nos.  25,  26,  29,  &c.  THEATRE,  No.  19, 
and  26;  SPECT.  Nos.  97,  and  99;  and  GUARD.  Nos.  2O|  1291 
133,  and  161. 

N°  85          Thurfday,  June  7,  1711. 

Interdumfpedofa  locis,  morataque  refle 
•F  A  B  u  L  A,  nullius  venerisijiiie  ponder e  &*  arte9 
f^alftins  obleSlat  populum,  melittfque  moratur^ 
S^uam  vcrfus  inopes  rerumt  nug&qtte  canorte. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  319* 

• "  when  the  fentiments  and  manners  pleafe, 

"  And  all  the  characters  are  wrought  with  eafe, 
"  Your  «TALE,'  tho*  void  of  beauty,  force,  and  art, 
"  More  ftrongly  fliall  delight,  and  warm  the  heart ; 
"  Than  where  a  lifelefs  pomp  of  verfe  appears, 
"  And  with  fonorous  trifles  charms  our  ears." 

FRANCIS. 

IT  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  fee  any 
printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take 
it  up  and  lay  it  afide  carefully,  as  not  knowing  but 
it  may  contain  fome  piece  of  their  Alcoran.  I  muft  con- 
fefs  I  have  ib  much  of  the  Muflulmanin  me,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  looking  into  every  printed  paper  which 
comes  in  my  way,  under  whatfoever  defpicablecircum- 
ftances  it  m\ay  appear  ;  for  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the 
ordinary  fate  and  viciffitude  of  things,  knows  to  what 
ufe  his  works  may  fome  time  or  other  be  applied,  a 
man  may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated  names  in  a 
paper  of  tobacco.  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  more  than 
once  with  the  writings  of  a  prelate  ;  and  know  a  friend 
of  mine,  who,  for  thefe  feveral  years,  has  converted 
the  eflays  of  a  man  of  quality  into  a  kind  of  fringe 

»  *  •  ,, 

ior 
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for  his  candlefticks.  I  remember  in  particular,  aftef 
having  read  over  a  poem  of  an  eminent  author  on  a 
victory,  I  met  with  feveral  fragments  of  it  upon  the  next 
rejoicing  day,  which  had  been  employed  in  fquibs  and 
crackers,  and  by  that  means  celebrated  its  fubject  in  a 
double  capacity.  I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter 
under  a  Chriftmas  pie.  Whether  or  no  the  paftry-coob 
had  made  ule  of  it  through  chance  or  waggery,  for  the 
defence  of  that  fuperftitious  Fiamle,  I  know  not ;  but 
upon  the  perufal  of  it,  I  conceived  fo  good  an  idea  of 
the  author's  piety,  that  I  bought  the  whole  book.  I 
have  often  profited  by  thefe  accidental  readings,  and 
have  fometimes  found  very  curious  pieces,  that  are 
either  out  of  print,  or  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  fliops  of 
our  London  bookfellers.  For  this  reafon,  when  my 
friends  take  a  furvey  of  my  library,  they  are  very  much 
furprifed  to  find,  upon  the  flielf  of  folio's,  two  long 
band-boxes  ftanding  upright  among  my  books  j  till  I  let 
them  fee  that  they  are  both  of  them  lined  with  deep 
erudition  and  abitrufe  literature.  I  might  likewife  men 
tion  a  paper-kite,  from  which  I  have  received  great  im 
provement  ;  and  a  hat-cafe  which  I  would  not  exchange 
for  all  the  beavers  in  Great-Britain.  This  my  inquifi- 
tive  temper,  or  rather  impertinent  humour  of  prying 
into  all  forts  of  writing,  with  my  natural  averlion  to 
loquacity,  give  me  a  good  deal  of  employment  when  I 
enter  any  houfe  in  the  country  ;  for  I  cannot  for  my 
heart  leave  a  room,  before'  I  have  thoroughly  ftudied 
the  walls  of  it,  and  examined  the  feveral  printed  papers 
which  are  ufually  parted  upon  them.  The  laft  piece 
that  I  met  with  upon  this  occalion  gave  me  a  moft  ex- 
quifite  pleafure.  My  reader  will  think  I  am  not  ferious, 
when  I  acquaint  him  that  the  piece  I  am  going  to  fpeak 
of,  was  the  old  ballad  of  THE  TWO  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
WOOD  *,  which  is  one  of  the  darling  fongs  of  the  com 
mon  people,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  moft  Englifh- 
men  in  fome  part  of  their  age. 

This  fong  is  a  plain  fimple  copy  of  nature,  deftitute 
of  the  helps  and  ornaments  of  art.  The  tale  of  it  is  a 

*  See  "Relics  of  ancient  Poetry;  confifting  of  old  Heroic  Ballads, 
"  &c.  Vol.  III.  p.  171;"  and  Beattie's  "Minftrel,"  B.  I.  Stanz. 
47,  and  48,  p.  34.  410.  lyyz. 

6  pretty 
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pretty  tragical  ftory,  and  pleafes  for  no  other  reafon  but 
becaufe  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.  There  is  even  a  defpicable 
fimplicity  in  the  verfe  j  and  yet  becaufe  the  fentimentsr 
appear  genuine  and  unaifeck-d,  they  are  able  to  move 
the  mind  of  the  moft  polite  reader  with  inward  meltings 
of  humanity  and  compaffion.  The  incidents  grow  out 
of  the  fubieft,  and  are  fuch  as  are  the  moil  proper  to 
excite  pity  ;  for  which  reafon  the  whole  narration  has 
fomething  in  it  very  moving,  notwithilanding  the  au 
thor  of  it  (whoever  he  was)  has  delivered  it  in  fuch 
an  abjeft  phrafe  and  poornefs  of  expreffion,  that  the 
quoting  any  part  of  it  would  look  like  a  defign  of  turn 
ing  it  into  ridicule.  But  though  the  language  is  mean, 
the  thoughts,  as  I  have  before  faid,  from  one  end  to 
the  other  are  natural,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  pleafe 
thofe  who  are  not  judges  of  language,  or  thofe  who, 
notwithftanding  they  are  judges  of  language,  have  a 
true  and  unprejudiced  tafte  of  nature.  The  condition, 
fpeech,  and  behaviour  of  the  dying  parents,  with  the 
age,  innocence,  and  diftrefs  of  the  children,  are  fet  forth 
in  fuch  tender  circumftances,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  a 
reader  of  common  humanity  not  to  be  affe&ed  with 
them.  As  for  the  circumftance  of  the  ROBIN-RED 
BREAST,  it  is  indeed  a  little  poetical  ornament ;  and  to 
fhew  the  genius  of  the  author  amidft  all  his  fimplicity, 
it  is  juft  the  fame  kind  of  fiction  which  one  of  the 
greateft  of  the  Latin  poets  has  made  ufe  of  upon  a  pa~ 
rallel  occafiou  ;  I  mean  that  paflage  in  Horace,  where 
he  defcribes  himfelf  when  he  was  a  child,  fallen  afleep 
in  a  defart  wood  and  covered  with  leaves  by  the  turtles 
that  took  pity  on  him. 

Mefabulofrt  vulture  in  Apulo^ 

Altrlcis  extra  limen  Apulia^ 
Ludc \fatigatumquefomno 
Fronde  novdpuerumpalumles 

Texcre 4  Od.  iii. 

"  Me  when  a  child,  as  tir'd  with  play 
"  Upon  the  Apulian  hills  I  lay 

"  In  carelefs  llumbers  bound, 

**  The  gentle  doves  protefting  found, 
,"  And  coverM  me  with  myrtle  leaves." 
I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  DORSET,  who  had  the 

greateft 
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greateft  wit  tempered  with  the  greateft  candour,  and 
was  one  of  the  fine  ft  critics  as  well  as  the  heft  poets  of 
his  age,  had  a  numerous  colle&ion  of  old  Englifli  bal 
lads,  and  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the  reading  of 
them.  I  can  affirm  the  fame  of  Mr.  DRY  DEN,  andknovr 
feveral  of  the  moft  refined  writers  of  our  prefent  age 
who  are  of  the  fame  humour. 

I  might  likewife  refer  my  reader  to  Moliere's  thoughts 
on  this  fubjecl,  as  he  has  exprefled  them  in  the  character 
of  the  Mifantbrope ;  but  thofe  only  who  are  endowed 
with  a  true  greatnefs  of  foul  and  genius,  can  diveft 
themfelves  of  the  little  images  of  ridicule,  and  admire 
naiwre  in  her  fimplicity  and  nakednefs.  As  for  the  little 
conceited  wits  of  the  age,  who  can  only  fhew  their 
judgment  by  finding  fault,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
admire  thefe  productions  which  have  nothing  to  recom 
mend  them  but  the  beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not 
Jcnow  how  to  relifli  even  thofe  compofitions  that,  with 
all  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  alfo  the  additional  ad- 
yantages  of  art.  *L 

*  By  ADD i SON,  London, 
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Hen  quatti  difficile  eft  crimen  nonprodere  vultu  ! 

Ovid.  Met.  ii.  447. 

"  How  in  the  looks  does  confcious  guilt  appear  !  " 

ADDISON. 

THERE  are  feveral  arts  which  all  men  are  in  fome 
meafure  mafters  of,  without  having  been  at  the 
pains  of  learning  them.  Every  one  thatfpeaks 
or  reafons  is  a  grammarian  and  a  logician,  tho'  he  may 
be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar  or 
lo.  ic,  as  they  are  delivered  in  books  and  fyftems.  In 
the  fame  manner,  every  one  is  in  fome  degree  a  mafter 
of  that  art  which  is  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Phyfiognomy ;  and  naturally  forms  to  himfelfthe 
character  or  fortune  of  a  ftranger,  from  the  features  and 
iineaments  of  bis  face.  We  are  no  fooner  prefented  to 

any 
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any  one  we  never  faw  before,  but  we  are  immediately 
(truck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  referred,  an  affabls 
or  a  good-natured  man  ;  and  upon  our  Hrft  going  into  a 
company  of  ftrangers,  our  bendvolence  or  averfion,  awe, 
or  contempt,  rifes  naturally  towards  feveral  particular 
perfons,  before  we  have  heard  them  fpeak  a  fingle  word, 
or  fo  much  as  know  who  they  are. 

EVERY  paffion  gives  a  particular  caft  to  the  coun 
tenance,  and  is  apt  to  difcover  itfelf  in  fome  feature  o* 
other.  Ihavefcen  aneyecurfefor  half  an  hour  together, 
and  an  eye-brow  call  a  man  a  fcoundrel.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  lovers  to  complain,  refent, 
languifh,  defpair,  and  die  in  dumb  fliow.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  fo  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man's 
humour  or  circumftances  by  his  looks,  that  I  have 
fometimes  employed  myfelf  from  Charing-Crofs  to  the 
Royal-Exchange  in  drawing  the  characters  of  thofe 
who  have  pafled  by  me.  When  I  fee  a  man  with  a 
four  rivell'd  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife  : 
and  when  I  meet  with  an  open  ingenuous  countenance, 
think  on  the  happinefs  of  his  friends,  his  family,  and 
relations. 

I  cannot  recollcft  the  author*  of  a  famous  faying  to  a 
ftranger  who  ftood  iilent  in  his  company,  "  Speak  that 
*'  I  may  fee  thee."  But,  with  fubmiffion,  I  think  we 
may  be  better  known  by  our  looks  than  by  our  words, 
and  that  a  man's  fpeech  is  much  more  ealily  difguifed 
than  his  countenance.  In  this  cafe,  however,  I  think 
the  air  of  the  whole  face  is  much  more  expreilive  than 
the  lines  of  it.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally 
nothing  elfe  but  the  inward  difpofition  of  the  mind  made 
vilible. 

Thofe  who  have  eftablilhed  phy  fiognomy  into  an  art, 
and  laid  down  rules  of  judging  men's  tempers  by  their 
faces,  have  regarded  the  features  much  more  than  the 
air.     Martial  has  a  pretty  epigram  on  this  fubjeft  : 
Crlnc  ruber^  nlgcr  ore,  brci'is  pedc,  lumine  lafus  : 
Rem  magnam  prteftasy  Zoile,  filonuses. 

Epig.  liv.  I2« 

Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  dye; 

Short  of  one  foot,  distorted  in  an  eye  : 

*   Soc  R  A T  rs . "  Loquere  tit  te  videai  i :  " 

Secratis  vox  nd  atitlefceatfitt'  Apul.  Fior.  I,  pr. 

With 
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With  all  thefe  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 
Should'it  thou  be  honeft,  thou'rt  a  devililh  cheat. 

I  have  feen  a  very  ingenious  author  on  this  fubjec*r, 
1vho  founds  his  fpeculations  on  the  fuppofition,  That  as 
a  man  hath  in  the  mould  of  his  face  a  remote  likenefs 
to  that  of  an  ox,  a  fheep,  a  lion,  a  hog-,  or  any  other 
creature ;  he  hath  the  fame  refemblance  in  the  frame 
of  his  mind,  and  is  fubjecl  to  thofe  paffions  which  are 
predominant  in  the  creature  that  appears  in  his  counte 
nance.  Accordingly  he  gives  the  prints  of  feveral  faces 
that  are  of  a  different  mould,  and  by  a  little  overcharg 
ing  the  likenefs,  difcovers  the  figures  of  thefe  feveral 
kinds  of  brutal  faces  in  human  features*.  I  remember, 
in  the  life  of  the  famous  prince  of  Conde,  the  writer 
obferves,  the  face  of  that  prince  was  like  the  face  of  an 
eagle,  and  that  the  prince  was  very  well  pleafed  to  be 
told  fo.  In  this  cafe  therefore  we  may  be  fure,  that  he 
had  in  his  mind  fome  general  implicit  notion  of  this  Art 
of  Phyfiognomy  which  I  have  juil  now  mentioned  ;  and 
that  when  his  courtiers  told  him  his  face  was  made  like) 
tin  eagle's,  he  underftood  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
they  had  told  him,  there  was  fomething  in  his  looks, 
which  fhewed  him  to  be  ftrong,  active,  piercing,  and  of 
a  royal  defcent.  Whether  or  no  the  different  motions 
of  the  animal  fpirits,  in  different  paffions,  may  have  any 
effect  on  the  mould  of  the  face  when  the  lineaments  are 
pliable  and  tender,  or  whether  the  fame  kind  of  fouls 
require  the  fame  kind  of  habitations,  I  fhall  leave  to  the 
confideration  of  the  curious.  In  the  mean  time  I  think 
nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than  for  a  man  to  give  the 
lye  to  his  face,  and  to  be  an  honeit,  jufi,  good-natured 
man,  in  fpite  of  all  thofe  marks  and  fignatures  which 
nature  feems  to  have  fet  upon  him  for  the  contrary.  This 
very  often  happens  among  thofe,  who,  inftead  of  being 
exafperated'  by  their  own  looks,  or  envying  the  looks 
of  others,  apply  themfelves  intirely  to  the  cultivating  of 
their  minds,  and  getting  thofe  beauties  which  are  more 
lailing  and  more  ornamental.  I  have  feen  many  an  amia- 

*  This  doubtlefs  refers  to  Baptijia  delta  Porta's  famous  book  "  Dt 
"•  huntana  Pbyjiognotnia  ;  "  which  has  run  thro'  many  Editions  both  in 
Latinand  Italian.  He  died  in  1615.  A  French  author  has  lately 
published  a  very  ingenious  and  expenfive  book  oa  this  fubject.  LA.- 

VAT£R. 

bio 
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ble  piece  of  deformity  ;  and  have  obferved  a  certain 
chearfulnefs  in  as  bad  a  fyilem  of  features  as  ever  was 
clapped  together,  which  hath  appeared  more  lovely  thaa 
all  the  blooming  charms  of  an  infolent  beauty.  Ther« 
is  a  double  praile  due  to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a 
body  that  feems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  vice  ;  in  many  fuch  cafes  the  foul  and  the  body 
do  not  feem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  inilance  of  this  nature* 
There  chanced  to  be  a  great  phynognomift  in  his  time 
at  Athens,  who  had  made  ftrange  discoveries  of  men's 
tempers  and  inclinations  by  their  outward  appearances. 
Socrates's  difciples,  that  they  might  put  this  artift  to  the 
trial,  carried  him  to  their  mailer,  whom  he  had  never 
fecn  before,  and  did  not  know  he  was  then  in  company 
with  him.  After  a  fhort  examination  of  his  face,  the 
phynognomift  pronounced  him  the  moil  lewd,  libidi 
nous,  drunken  old  fellow  that  he  had  ever  met  with  in 
his  whole  life.  Upon  which  the  difciples  all  buril  out 
a  laughing,  as  thinking  they  had  detected  the  falihood 
and  vanity  of  his  art.  But  Socrates  told  them,  that  the 
principles  of  his  art  might  be  very  true,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  prefent  miftake  ;  for  that  he  himfelf  was  natu 
rally  inclined  to  thofe  particular  vices  which  the  phy- 
(lognomift  had  difcovered  in  his  countenance,  but  that 
he  had  conquered  the  ilrong  difpontions  he  was  bora 
with,  by  the  dictates  of  philofophy  *. 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  author  f,  that  So 
crates  very  much  refembled  Silenus  in  his  face;  which 
we  find  to  have  been  very  rightly  obferved  from  the 
flatues  and  butts  of  both,  that  areftiil  extant ;  as  well 
as  on  feveral  antique  feals  and  precious  ilones,  which 
are  frequently  enough  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious.  But  however  obfervations  of  this  na 
ture  may  fometimes  hold,  a  wife  man  ihould  be  parti 
cularly  cautious  how  he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward, 
appearance.  It  is  an  irreparable  injuilice  we  are  guilty 
of  towards  one  another,  when  we  are  prejudiced  by  the 
looks  and  features  of  thofe  whom  we  do  not  know.  How 
often  do  we  conceive  hatred  againft  a  perfon  of  worth, 

*  Cicer,  Tufc,  Qu.  5.  et  De  Fato.  t  Plat.  Conviv. 

or 
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or  fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by  his  afpecl, 
whom  we  think  we  cannot  efteem  too  much  when  we 
are  acquainted  with  his  real  character  ?  Dr.  Moore,  in 
his  admirable  Syftem  of  Ethics,  reckons  this  particular 
inclination  to  take  a  prejudice  agaiuft  a  man  for  his 
looks,  among  the  fmaller  vices  in.  morality,  and,  if  I 
remember,  gives  it  the  name  of  a  Profopolcpjia* ,  •}•  L 

*  A  Greek  word,   ufed  in  the  N.  T.   Rom.   ii.    ri.   and  Eph. 
vi.  9.  where.it  is  faid,  that,  "Gon  is  no  refpefter  of  perfons." 

+  By  ADDISON,  dated,  it  feems,  London. 

ls°  87         Saturday,  June  9,  17-11. 


-  '    ••  Nimium  ne  crede  calori.  Virg.  Ed«  ii«  I /• 

*'  Truil  not  too  much,  to  an  inchanting  face." 

DRYDEN. 

IT  has  been  the  purpofe  of  feveral  of  my  Speculations 
to  bring  people  to  an  unconcerned  behaviour,  with 
relation  to  their  perfons,  whether  beautiful  or  de 
fective.  As  the  fecrets  of  the  UGLY  CLUB*  were 
expofed  to  the  public,  that  men  might  fee  there  were 
fome  noble  fpirits  in  the  age,  who  are  not  at  all  dif- 
pleafed  with  themfelvcs  upon  confiderations  which  they 
had  no  choice  in  ;  fo  the  diicourie  concerning  IDOLS  f 
tended  to  IciFen  the  value  people  put  upon  themfelves 
from  perfonal  advantages  and  gifts  of  nature.  As  to 
tli-e  latter  fpecies  of  mankind,  the  beauties,  whether 
ttiale  or  female^  they  are  generally  the  moft  untradable 
people  of  all  others.  You  are  fo  exccffively  perplexed 
with  the  particularities  in  their  behaviour,  t-hat,  to  be 
at  eafe,  one  would  be  apt  to  wifli  there  were  no  fuchf 
creatures.  They  expett  fo  great  allowances,  and  give 
fo  little  to  others,  that  they  who  have  to  do  with  them 
lint!  in  the  main,  a  man  with  a  better  perlbn  than  ordi 
nary,  and  a  beautiful  woman,  might  be  very  happily 
changed  for  fuch  to  whom  nature  has  been  lei's  liberal. 

*  Sec  Vol.  I.  No.  17,  &c.  t  Sec  Vol.  I.  No.  73. 

Vot.  II.  •  C  The 
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The  Handfonie  Fellow  is  ufunlly  fo  mr.ch  a  gentleman, 
«nd  the  Fine  Woman  has  fomcthing  fo  becoming,  that 
there  is  no  enduring  either  of  them.  It  has  therefore 
been  generally  my  choice  to  ir.ix  with  cheerful  u<*ly 
cieatures,  rather  than  gentlemen  who  are  gr:icef\ii 
enough  to  omit  or  do  what  they  plcafe ;  or  beauties 
who  have  charms  enough  to  do  and  fay  what  would  be 
tiifobliging  in  any  but  themfelves- 

Diffidence  and  1'refumption,  upon  account  of  our 
perfons  are  equally  faults  ;  and  both  arife  from  the 
•want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavouring  to-fenow  our- 
felves,  and  for  what  we  oiight  to  be  valued  or  neg 
lected.  But  indeed  I  did  not  imagine  thefe  little  con- 
Cderations  and  coquetries  could  have  the  ill  coiifo- 
quence  as  I  find  they  have  by  the  following  letters  of 
my  correfpondents,  where  it  feems  beauty  is  throwa 
into  the  accompt,  in  matters  of  fale,  to  thofe  who 
receive  no  favour  from  the  eharmere. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  June  4. 

FTER  I  have  affured  you,  I  am  in  every  refpeft 
one  of  the  handfomeft  young  girls  about  town, 

*  I  need  be  particular  in  nothing  but  the  irmke  of  my 

*  face,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  exactly  oval. 
'  This  I  take  to  proceed  from  a  temper  that  naturally 

*  inclines  me  both  to  fpeak  and  hear. 

*  With  this  account  you  may  wonder  how  I  can  have 

*  the  vanity  to  offer  myfelf  as  a  candidate,  which  I  now 

*  do,  to  a   fociety,  where  the    S  p  EC  T  A  T  o  R    and 

*  HECATISSA*  have  been  admitted  with  fo  muck 

*  applaufe.     1  don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind  how  very 

*  defective  I  am  in  every  thing  that  is  Ugly :  I  am  too 

*  fenfible  of  my  own  unworthinefs  in  this  particular, 
«  and  therefore  I  only  propofe  myfelf  as  a  foil  to  the 

*  club. 

'  You  fee  how  honeft  I  have  been  to  confefs  all  my 
'  imperfections,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  come  from  a 

*  woman,  and  what  I  hope  you  will  encourage  with  th« 

*  favour  of  your  intereit. 

*  There  can  be  no  objection  made  on  the  fide  of  the 
'  matchlefs  Hecatilfa,  fince  it  is  certain  I  lhall  be  in  no 

*  See  Vol.  I.  No.  48. 

*  danger 
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^danger  of  giving  her  the  leaft  occafion  of  jealoufy: 

*  And  then  a  joint-ilool  in  the  very  loweft  place  at  the 
'  table,  is  all  the  honour  that  is  coveted  by 

*  Your  moft  humble  ;, 

*  and  obedient  fervaqjt^ ;,- • 

'ROSALINDA* 

*  P.  S.  I  have  facrificed  my  necklace  to  put  into 

*  the  public  lottery  againft  the  common  enemy.     And 

*  lait  Saturday,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

*  I  began  to  patch  indifferently  on  both  fides  of  my 

«  face.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,         London,  June  7,  1711, 

*  T  TPON  reading  your  late  differtation  concerning 

*  V/    IDOLS,  I  cannot  but  complain  to  you  that  there 
'  are,  in  fix  or  feven  places  of  this  city,  coffee-houlcs 

*  kept  by  perfons  of  that  fifterhood.    Thefe  Idols  fit  and 

*  receive  all  day  long  the  adoration  of  the  youth  within 

*  fuch  and  fuch  diftri&s.     I  know  in  particular,  goods 

*  are  not  entered  as   they  ought  to  be  at  the  cuftom- 

*  houfe,  nor  law-reports  perufed  at  the   Temple ;   by- 
'  reafon  of  one   beauty  who  detains  the  young  tner- 

*  chants  too  long  near  'Change,  and  another  fair  one 

*  who  keeps  the  fhidents  at  her  houfe  when  they  fhoukl 

*  be  at  ftudy.  It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  fee  how 

*  the  idolaters  alternately  offer  incenfe  to  their  Idol;, 

*  and  what  heart-burnings  arife  in  thofe  who  wait  for 

*  their  turn  to  receive  kind  afpecls  from  thofe  little 
'  thrones,  which  all  the  company,  but  thefe  lovers,  call 
'  the  Bars.     I  faw  a  gentleman  turn  as  pale  as  aflics, 

*  becaufe  an  Idol  turned  the  fugarin  a  tea-difh  for  his 
'.  rival,  and  carelefsly  called  the  boy  to  ferve  him,  with  a 
"  firrah  !  why  don't  you  give  the  gentleman  the  box 
"  to  plcafe  himfelf  ?  "  Certain  it  is,  that  a  very  hope- 

*  ful  young  man  was  taken  with  leads   in  his  pockets 

*  below  bridge,  where  he  intended  to  drown  himfcli:, 

*  becaufe  his  Idol  would  wafh  the  difh  in  which  fhe  had 

*  but  juft  drank  tea,  before  flic  would  let  him  ufe  it. 

*  I  am,  fir,  a  pcrfon  paft  being  -amorous,  and  do  not 

*  give  this  information  out  of  envy  or  jealoufy,  bit*  I 

Cz  *  am 
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*  am  a  real  fufferer  by  it.  Thefe  lovers  take  any  thing1 

*  for  tea  and  coffee ;    I  faw  one  yellerday  furfeit  to 
'  make  his  court;   and  all  his  rivals,  at  the  fame  time, 

*  loud  in  the  commendation  of  liquors  that  went  againft 

*  every  body  in  the  room  that  was  not  in  love.    While 

*  thefe. young  fellows  refign  their  ftomachs  with  their 

*  hearts,  and  drink  at  the  Idol  in  this  manner,  we  who 
'  come  to  do  bufinefs,  or  talk  politics,  are  utterly  poi- 

*  foned.  They  have  alib  drams  for  thofe  who  art  more 

*  enamoured  than  ordinary  ;   and  it  is  very  common 

*  for  fuch  as  are  too  low  in  conftitution  to  ogle  the  Idol 
.'  upon  the  ftrength  of  tea,  to  flutter  themfelves  with. 
'  warmer  liquors  :  thus  all  pretenders  advance,  as  fail 

*  as  they  can,  to  a  fever  or  a  diabetes.     I  muft  repeat 

*  to  you,  that  I  do  not  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the 

*  profit  of  the  Idols,  or  the  diverfions  of  the  lovers  ; 

*  what  I  hope  from  this  remonftrance,  is  only  that  we 

*  plain  peqple  may  not  be  ferved  as  if  we  were  idolaters ; 

*  but  that  from  the  time   of  publifliing  this  in  your 
'  Paper,  the  Idols  would   mix  ratfbane  only  for  their 

*  admirers,  and  take  more  care  of  us  who  don'clovc 
'  them.     1  am, 

'  S  I  R,    Yours, 

R*  'T.  Tf.' 

*  By  S  T  i  E  i.  t. 

+  This  Letter  fubfcribed  T.  T.  was  written  by  Mr.  Eufden,  after 
wards  Poet  Laureat.  The  IDOL  was  a  young  widow,  who  kept  the 
WIDOW'S  COFFEE-HOUSE  in  Devcreux  Court;  which  flood  oppolite 
to  ihe  houfe  fo  called  now. 

N°  88         Monday,  June u,  1711. 

Quid  dominl  facicnt^  audeht  cum  t alia  fur es  ? 

Virg,  Eel.  iii.  J§. 

*'What  will  not  mailers  do, when  fervants  thus  prefume?--' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  May  30,  1711. 

»  TT  H  A  V  E   no  fmall  value  for  your  endeavours  to 

*  I     lay  before  the  world  what  may  efcape  their  ob- 

*  JL  fervation,  and  yet  highly  conduces  to  their  fer- 

*  tjce.     You  have,  I  think,  iucceeded  very  well  on 

5  *  many 
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'  many  fubjefts ;   and  feem  to  have  been  converfant  in 

*  very  different  icenes  of  life.  But  in  the  confiderations 

*  of  mankind,  as   a   SPECTATOR,   you  fhould  not 

*  omit  circumflances  which  relate  to  the  inferior  part  of 
'  the  world,   any  more  than  thofe  which  concern  the 

*  greater.  There  is  one  thing  in  particular  which  I  won- 
'  der  you  have  not  touched  upon,  and  that  is  the  ge- 

*  neral  corruption  of  manners  in  the  fervants  of  Grcat- 
4  Britain.     I  am  a  man  that  have  travelled  and  fecn 

*  many  nations,  but  have  for  feven  years  laft  paft  ro- 
'  lided  conitantly  in  London,  or  within  twenty  miles  of 
4  it.     In  this  time  I  have  contracted  a  numerous  ac- 
'  quaintance  among  the  befl  fort  of  people,  and  have 

*  hardly  found  one  of  them  happy  in  their  fervants. 

*  This  is  matter  of  great  alionilhment  to  foreigners, 

*  and  all  fuch  as  have  vifited  foreign  countries  ;   efpe- 

*  cially  fince  we  cannot  but   obferve,  That  there  is 

*  no  part  of  the  world  where  fervants  have  thofe  privi- 

*  leges  and  advantages  as  in  England.     They  have  no 

*  where  elfe  fuch  plentiful  diet,  large  wages,  or  indul- 
*'gent  liberty.     There'  is  no  place  wherein  they  labour 
«  lefs,  and  yet  where  they  are  fo  little  refpeftiul,  mor« 
<  walteful,  more  negligent,  or  where  they  fo  frequently 
«  change  their  mailers.     To  this  I  attribute,  in  a  great 
*'meafure,  the  frequent  robberies  and  loffes  which  we 
*~fuffer  on  the  high  road  and  in  our  own  houies.  That 
*lindeed  which  gives  me  the  'preTent  thought  of  this 

*  kind,  is,  that  a  carelefs  groom  of  mine  has  ipoiled  me 

*  theprettieftpad  in  the  world  with  only  riding  him  tea 

*  miles  ;  and  I  allure  you,  if  I  were  to  make  a  regifter 

*  of  all  the  horfcs  I  have  known  thus  abufed  by  negli- 

*  gence  of  fervants,  the  number  wouldmounta  regiment. 

*  I  wifli  you  would  give  us  your  observations,  that  we 

*  may  know  how  to  treat  thefe  rogues,  or  that  we  ma£ 
'ters  may  enter  into  meafurcsto  reform  them.     Pray 
'  give  us  a  Speculation  in  general  about  fervant.s,  and 

*  you  make  me  *  Yours, 

'  PHILO-BRITANNICUS. 
•^  *  P.  S.  Pray  do  not  omit  the   mention  of  Grooms 

*  in  particular.' 

THIS  honeit  gentleman,  who  is  fo  defirous  that  I 

fiiould  write  a  fatire  upon  grooms,  has  a  great  deal  of 

C  3  reafon 
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reafon  for  his  refentment  j  and  I  know  no  evil  which 
touches  all  mankind  fo  much  as  this  of  the  mifbeha- 
viour  of  fervants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly  upon  men- 
fervants  j  and  I  can  attribute  the  licentioufnefs  which 
has  at  prefent  prevailed  among  them,  to  nothing  but 
what  an  hundred  before  me  have  afcribed  it  to,  the 
cuftora  of  giving  board-wages.  This  one  inftance  of 
fulfe  ceconomy  is  fufficient  to  debauch  the  whole  nation 
offcrvants,  and  makes  them  as  it  were  but  for  fome  pare 
of  their  time  in  that  quality.  They  are  either  attending 
in  places  where  they  meet  and  run  into  clubs,  or  •:Ifc,  if 
they  wait  at  taverns,  they  eat  after  their  mailers,,  and 
referve  their  wages  for  other  occafions.  From  hence  it 
arises,  that  they  are  but  La  a  lower  degree  what  their, 
mailers  themfelves  are  ;  and  ufcially  affect  an  imitation 
of  their  manners :  and  you  have  in  liveries,  beaux, 
fops,  and  coxcombs,  in  as  high  perfection  as  among  peo 
ple  that  keep  equipages.  It  is  a  common  humour  among 
the  retinue  of  people  of  quality,  when  they  are  in  their 
revels,  that  is,  when  they  are  out  of  their  matters  iight, 
to  aflume  in  a  humorous  way  the  names  and  titles  of 
thofe  whofe  liveries  they  wear.  By  which  means  cha 
racters  and  diHinclions  become  fo  familiar  to  them,  that 
it  is  to  this,  among  other  caufes,  one  may  impute  a  cer 
tain  infolence  among  our  fervants,  that  they  take  no  no 
tice  of  any  gentleman  though  they  know  him  ever  fo 
well,  except  he  is  an  acquaintance  of  their  matters. 

My  ohicurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at  liberty, 
without  fcandal,  to  dine,  if  I  think  fit,  at  a  common 
ordinary,  in  the  meaaeft  as  well  as  the  moil  fumptuous 
houfe  of  entertainment.  Falling  in  the  other  day  at  a 
\ictualling-houfe  near  the  houfe  of  peers,  I  heard  the 
tnaid  come  down  and  tell  the  landlady  at  the  bar.  That 
my  lord  bifhopfwore  he  would  throw  her  out  at  window, 
if  ihe  did  not  .bring  up  more  mild  "beer,  and  that  my 
lord  duke  would  have  a  double  mug  of  purl.  My  fur- 
prife  was  increnfed,  in  hearing  loud  and  ruftic  voices 
ipeak  and  anfwer.ro  each  other  upon  the  public  affairs, 
by  the  names  of  the  moil  illuttrious  of  our  nobility  ; 
till  or" a  fuddeiv  one  came  running  in,  and  cried  the  houfe 
was  riling.  Down  came  all  the  company  together,  and 


away  i 
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away  !  the  alehoufe  was  immediately  filled  with  clu~ 
mour,  and  {"coring  one  mug-  to  the  rnaftfula  of  fuch  a 
place,  oil  and  vinegar  to  fuch  an  earl,  three  quarts  to 
my  new  lord  for  wetting  his  title,  and  fo  forth.  It  is  a 
thing  too  notorious  to  mention  the  crowds  of  fervants, 
and  their  infolence,  near  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the 
flairs  towards  the  fupreme  alterably,  where  there  is  an 
u.niverfal  mockery  of  all  order,  fuch  riotous  clamour 
and  licentious  confufion,  that  one  would  think  the 
whole  nation  lived  in  jeft,  and  there  were  no  fuch  tiling 
as  rule  and  diftinction  among  us. 

The  next  place  of  refort,  wherein  the  fervile  world 
are  let  loofe,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hide-Park,  while  the 
gentry  are  at  the  Ring  *.  Hither  people  bring  their  lac 
queys  out  of  itate,  and  here  it  is  that  all  they  fay  at  their 
tables,  and  act  in  their  houfes,  is  communicated  to  the 
whole  town.  There  are  men  of  wit  in  all  condition* 
of  life  ;  and  mixing  with  thefe  people  at  their  diver- 
flons,  I  have  heard  coquettes  and  prudes  as  well  rallied^ 
and  infolence  and  pride  expofed,  (allowing  for  their 
want  of  education)with  as  much  humour  and  goodfenfe» 
as  in  the  politeft  companies.  It  is  a  general  bbfervation, 
That  all  dependents  run  in  fome  meafure  into  the  man 
ners  and  behaviour  of  thofe  whom  they  ferve.  You  fhall 
frequently  meet  with  lovers  and  men  of  intrigue  among 
the  lacqueys,  as  well  as  at  White's  or  in  the  fide-boxes. 
I  remember  Ibme  years  ago  an  inftance  of  this  kind.  A 
footman  to  a  captain  of  the  guards  ufed  frequently,  when 
his  mailer  was  out  of  the  way,  to  carry  ou  amours  and 
make  alfignations  in  his  matter's-  clothes.  The  fellow 
had  a  very  good  perfon,  and  there  are  very  many  women 
that  think  no  further  than  the  outiiue  of  a  gentleman  f 
befides  which,  he  was  almoft  as  learned  a  man  as  the 
r0/0w<r/-f-himfelf :  I  fay,  thus  qualified,  the  fellow  could 
fcrawl  RiUet-deux  fo  well,  aad  furnifh  a  converfation  oa 
the  common  topics,  that  he  had,  as  they  call  it,  a  great 

*  The  RING  in  Hyde  Park  was  formerly  the  refort  of  people  cf 
quality  on  Sunday  evenings.  There  they  (h  wed  their  fine  chariots 
and  equipages.  Their  footmen  were  always  left  behind  at  the  gate, 
who  in  the  mean  time  were  employed  in  wrcltling,  <5fr.  and  fre 
quently  in  lei's  innocent  diversions. 

|  In  the  SPECT.  in  folio,  and  in  the  edit,  of  1712  in  8vo,  this  of- 
ficei  is  ftilcd  both  ctftain  and  cc/onel. 

C  4  deal 


deal  of  good  buiinefs  on  his  hands.  It  happened  one 
day,  that  coming  down  a  tavern  Hairs  in  his  matter's 
fine  guard-coat,  with  a  well-drefled  woman  mafked,  he 
met  the  colonel  coming  up  with  other  company  ;  but 
with  a  ready  aiTurance  he  quitted  his  lady,  came  up  to 
him,  and  laid,  "  Sir,  I  know  you  have  too  much  re- 
"  fpe£t  foryourfelf  to  cane  me  in  this  honourable  habit : 
"  But  you  fee  there  is  a  lady  in  the  cafe,  and  I  hope  on 
"  that  fcore  alfo  you  will  put  off  your  anger  till  I  have 
"  told  you  all  another  time."  After  a  little  paufc  the 
colonel  cleared  up  his  countenance,  and  with  an  air  of 
familiarity  whifpered  his  man  apart,  "lirrah,  bring  the 
44  lady  with  you  to  alk  pardon  for  you  ;"  then  aloud,' 
"  look  to  it,  WILL,  I'll  never  forgive  youelfe."  The 
fellow  went  back  to  his  miflrefs,  and  telling  her  with  a' 
loud  voice  and  an  oath,  That  was  the  honefteft  fellow 
in  the  world,  conveyed  her  to  an  hackney-coach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  by  fervants  in 
fhc  places  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  in  the  theatres, 
of  which  mailers  are  generally  the  occafions,  are  too 
various  not  to  need  being  refumed  on  another  occa- 
fion.  *  R 

*  By  STEEL i. 

%*  Adv.  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  three  criticks  who  lail 
Sunday  fettled  the  characters  of  my  Lord  ROCHESTER  and  Boi- 
i.  EAU,in  theyard  of  a  coftee-houfe  in  Fuller's  Rents,  will  meet 
this  next  Sunday  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  to  finiih  the  merits  of 
feveral  dramatic  writers  :  and  will  alfo  make  an  end  of  tie  nature  of 
truefubkme. — N.  B.  This  Adv.  was  fubjoined  to  EUSDIIN'S  letter 
in  the  preceding  paper,  oftheSpicT.  infrlic,  No.  87. 

At  Drury-Lane  to-morrow  June  12,  "Rule  a  Wife  and  have  aWife," 
a  comedy,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Leon,  by  Mr.  Powell;  Cop 
per  Captain,  by  Mr.  Wilks;  Eilifania,  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  ;  Duke, 
Ly  Mr.  Hufband ;  Don  Juan,  by  Mr.  Thurmond ;  Cacofogo,  by 
Mr.  Bullock;  Margaretta,  by  Mrs.  Knight;  Altea  by  Mrs.  Big- 
nell;  Old  Woman,  by  Mr.  Norris.  The  farce,  The  Walking 
cj  or  the  Devil  in  the  Wine-Cellar.  SPECT.  in  folio. 
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•  Petite  JjinCj  juvcncfqu'e  feneft^ue, 

Finem  animo  cerium,  mferifque  viatica  cam's. 
Cras  hoc  fie  t.     Idem  eras  fat.     Quid ?  quaji  magnum^ 
Nempe  diem  donas  ?  fed  cum  lux  alt  era  venit* 
Jam  eras  hefternum  confumpjimus ;    ecce  aliud  eras 
JLgerit  bos  annos,  &  femper  paulum  erit  ultra. 
$Jam  quamvis  prope  te^  qaamvis  tcmone  fub  uno* 
fertcnte  mfefe  fruftrafcftabere  cant  bum. 

Perf.  Sat.  v.  64. 

"Perf.  Fromthce  both  old  and  young, with  profit,learn  i 
"The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  difcern.  s 

"  Corn.  Unhappy  he,  who  does  this  work  adjourn,  ) 
*'  And  to  To-morrow  wou'd  the  fearch  delay  : 
"  His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  To-day. 

"  Perf.  But  is  one  day  of  eaie  too  much  to  borrow? 

"  CV».  Yesjfnrc;  for Yefterday  was  once To-morro\vv 
44  That  Yefterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gainM  ; 
««  And  all  thy  fruitlefs  days  will  thus  be  drain'd : 
*<  For  thou  haft  more  To-morrows  yet  to  alk, 
'*  And  wilt  be  ever  to  begin  thy  talk  ; 
«'  Who,' like  the  hindmoft  chariot-wheels,  art  curfl, 
"  Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reachthelini."  DRY  DEN. 

AS  my  correfpondents  upon  the  fubjecl  of  love 
are  very  numerous,  it  i?  my  delign,  if  poffiblc, 
to  range  them  under  feveral  head's,  and  addrefs 
my  felt"  to  them  at  different  time?.  The  firil  branch  of 
them,  to  whole  fervice  I  (hull  dedicate  this  Paper,  are 
thofe  that  have  to  do  with  women  of  dilatory  tempers, 
who  are  for  fpinning  out  the  time  of  covmfhip  to  arx 
immoderate  length,  without  being  able  either  to  clofe 
with  their  lovers,  or  to  difmif?  theiji.  I  have  mnny 
letters  by  nie  filled  with  complaints  ngainft  this  fort  «vf 
vomen.  In  one  o£  them  no  lei's  u  man  than  a  brother 

c  c  -         f,i 
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of  the  coif"4  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  fuit  flcejimo 
•nono  Carol!  fccundi,  before  he  had  been  a  twelvemonth 
at  the  Temple;  that  he  profecuted  it  for  many  years 
after  he  Was  called  to  the  bar;  that  at  prefent  he  is  a 
ferjeant  at  law ;  and  notwithstanding  he  hoped  that 
matters  would  have  been  long  fince  brought  to  an  iffue, 
the  fair  one  flill  DEMURS.  I  am  fo  well  pleafed  with 
this  gentleman's  phrafe,  thatlfliall  diitinguifh  this  feel: 
of  women  by  the  title  of  DEMU  R  R  E  R  s.  I  find  by  ano 
ther  letter  from  one  that  calls  himfclf  Thyrfis,  that  his 
miftrefs  has  been  demurring  above  thefe  feven  years. 
But  among  all  my  plaintiffs  of  this  nature,  I  moft  pity 
the  unfortunate  Philander,  a  man  of  a  conftant  paffion." 
and  plentiful  fortune,  who  fets  forth  that  the  timorous 
and  irrefblute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till  fhe  is  paft  child- 
bearing.  Strephon  appears  by  his  letter  to  be  a  very 
choleric  lover,  and  irrevocably  fmitten  with  one  that 
demurs  out  of  felf-intereft.  He  tells  me  with  great 
paffion  that  fhe  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth;  that 
fhe  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty,  and  that  he  verily 
believes  me  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age,  if  file  can  find 
her  account  in  another.  I  {hall  conclude  this  narrative 
with  a  letter  from  honeft  SAM  HOPEWELI.,  a  very  plea- 
fant  fellow,  who  it  feems  has  at  lail  married  a  De 
murrer.  I  muft  only  premife,  that  SAM,  who  is  a"  very 
good  bottle-companion,  has  been  the  diverfion  of  his 
friends,  upon  account  of  his  paffion,  ever  fince  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  one. 

*  DEAR  SIK, 

*•  V  T  O  U  know  very  well  my  paffion  for  Mrs.  Martha, 

*  j_     and  what  a  dance  fhe  has  led  me.  She  took  me 

*  out  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  and  dodged  with  me 

*  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved  her  till  fhe  is  grown 

*  as  gray  as  a  cat,  and  am  with  much  ado  become  the 

*  matter  of  her  perfon,  fuch  as  it  is  at  prefent.     She  is 

*  however  in  my  eye  a  very  charming  old  woman.  We 

*  often  lament  that  we  did  not  marry  fooner,  but  fhe 

*  has  nobody  to  blame  for  it  but  herfelf.     You  kno\y 

*  i.  e.  A  ferjcaat  at  law. 

•  very> 
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'  very  well  that  fhe  would  never  think  of  me  whilftfhe 

*  had  a  tooth  in  her  head.     I  have  put  the  date  of  my 
'  palfion   (Anno   Antori<,  Trigcjimo  primo)  inilead  of  a 

*  pofy  on  my  wedding  ring.     I  expect  you  fhould  fend 

*  me  a  congratulatory  letter,  or,  it  you  pleafe,  an  Epi- 

*  thalctmlum,  upon  this  occalion. 

*  Mrs.  Martha's  and  yours  eternally, 

*  S  AM     HOP  EWE  L  L.* 

In  order  to  banifh  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  that  does 
not  only  produce  great  uncannefs  to  private  pcribns, 
but  has  a  lib  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  public,  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  fhow  the  folly  of  DEMURRAGE  from  two 
or  three  reflections  which  I  earneiUy  recommend  to 
the  thoughts  of  my  fair  readers. 

Firftof  all  I  would  have  them  feriouily  think  on  the 
fhortnefs  of  their  time.  Life  is  not  long  enough  tor  a 
coquette  to  play  all  her  tricks  in.  A  timorous  woman 
drops  into  her  grave  before  flic  has  done  deliberating. 
Were  the  age  of  man  the  fame  that  it  was  before  the 
flood,  a  lady  might  facrifice  half  a  century  to  a  fcruple, 
and  be  two  or  three  ages  in  demurring.  Had  {he  nine 
hundred  years  good,  {he  might  hold  out  to  the  conver- 
fion  of  the  Jews  before  {he  thought  fit  to  be  prevailed 
upon.  But,  alas  !  fhe  ought  to  play  her  part  in  haftc, 
when  fhe  confiders  that  {he  is  fuddenly  to  quit  the  flage, 
and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  would  defire  my  female  rea 
ders  to  confider,  that  as  the  term  of  Life  is  fliort,  that 
of  Beauty  is  much  fhorter.  The  fineft  fkin  wrinkles  ia 
a  few  years,  and  Holes  the  ftrength  of  its  colourings  1V> 
foon,  that  we  have  fcarce  time  to  admire  it.  I  might 
embellifh  this  fubjeft  with  rofes  and  rainbows,  and 
feveral  other  ingenious  conceits,  which  I  may  poflibly 
referve  for  another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  conlideration  which  I  would  Hkewilc 
recommend  to  a  Demurrer,"  and, that  is  the  great  dange'r 
of  her  falling  in  love  when  (he  is  about  threefcore,  i| 
fhe  cannot  ratify  her  doubts  and  icruples  before  tha^ 
time.  There  is  a  kind  of  LATTER  spaiwc,  that  foihe- 
C  6  times 
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times  gets  into  the  blood  of  an  old  woman  and  turns  her 
into  a  very  odd  fort  of  an  animal.  I  would  therefore  have 
the  Demurrer  confider  what  a  ftrange  figure  me  will 
make,  if  {he  chances  to  get  over  all  difficultiestand  comes 
to  a  final  refolution,in  that  unfeafonablc  part  of  her  life. 
I  would  not  however  be  underftood,  by  any  thing  I 
have  here  faid,  to  difcourage  that  natural  modeiry  in 
the  fex,  which  renders  a  retreat  from  the  firft  ap 
proaches  of  a  lover  both  fafhionable  and  graceful.  All 
that  I  intend  is,  to  advife  them,  when  they  are  prompted 
by  reafon  and  inclination,  to  demur  only  out  of  form, 
and  fo  far  as  decency  requires.  A  virtuous  woman 
fliould  reject  the  firft  offer  of  marriage,  as  a  good  maa 
does  that  of  a  bifhoprick  ;  but  I  would  advife  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  to  perfift  in  refufing  what  they 
fecretly  approve.  I  would  in  this  particular  propofe 
the  example  of  Eve  to  all  her  daughters,  as  Milton  has 
reprefented  her  in  the  following  paffage,  which  I  can 
not  forbear  tranlcribing  intire,  tho'  only  the  twelve 
laft  lines  are  to  my  prefent  purpofe* 

THE  rib  he  form'd  and  fafhion'd  with  his  hands  j 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Man-like,  but  different  fex  ;   fo  lovely  fair, 
That  what  feem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  feem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  fumm'd  up,  in  her  contain'd, 
And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  that  tune  infus'd 
Sweetnefs  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before  : 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  infpirM 
The  fpirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 
\    She  difappear'd,  and  left  me  dark  ;  I  wakM 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  lofs,  and  other  pleafures  all  abjure  :. 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
Such  as  I  faw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn'd 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bellow 
To  make  her  amiable.    On  fhe  came, 
Led  by:her  heavenly  Maker,   tho'  unfeen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninform'd 
Of  nuptial  fanftity  and  marriage  rites : 
t  ir;ice  was  in  all  her  fteps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
J«k  every  gefturc  dignity  and  love. 

I  over- 

t  . 
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I  overjoy'd,  could  not  forbear  aloud, 

"  This  turn  hath  made  amends :  thou  haft  fulfill'! 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign! 
Giver  of  all  things  fair;   but  faireft  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  envieft.     I  now  fee 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flefh  of  my  flefli,  my  felf.". ... 

She  heard  me  thus,  and  tho'  divinely  brought, 
Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modefty, 
Her  virtue,   and  the  confcience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  vvoo'd,  and  not  unfought  be  won, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtruiive,   but  retir'd 
The  more  deiirable,  or,  to  fay  all, 
Nature  herfelf,  tho*  pure  of  fmful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  fo,  that  feeing  me  Ihe  turn'd. 
I  follow'd  her:  She  what  was  honour  knew, 
And  with  obfequious  majefty  approved 
My  pleaded  reafon.     To  the  nuptial  bower 

I  led  her  blufhing  like  the  morn *  L 

ParadifeLoft,  VIII.  469—511. 

*  By  ADD  I  SON,  dated  London* 
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IncaJJuni  furit- 

Vivg.  Georg.  1IL  99, 

**  In  all  the  rage  of  impotent  defire 

"  They  feel  a  quenchlefs  flame,  a  fruitlefs  fire." 

THERE  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  confideration 
more  cffeftual  to  extinguish  inordinate  defires 
in  the  foul  of  man,  than  the  notions  of  Plato  and 
his  foHowers  upon  that  fubjeft.  They  tell  us,  that  every 
paffion  which  has  been  contra&e'd  by  the  foul  during 
her  reiidence  in  the  body,  remains  with  her  in  a  fepa- 
rate  ftate  ;  and  that  the  foul  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the 
body,  differs  no  more  than  the  man  does  from  himfelf 
when  he  is  in  his  houfe,  or  in  open  air.  When  there 
fore  the  obfcene  paffions  in  particular  have  once  taken 
root,  and  fpread  thcmfelvcs  in  the  foul,  they  cleave  to 

her 


her  infeparably,  and  remain  in  her  for  ever,  after  the 
body  is  call  off  and  thrown  afide.  As  an  argument  to 
confirm  this  their  do&rine  they  obfcrvc,  that  a  lewd 
youth  who  goes  on  in  a  continued  courfe  of  voluptu- 
ouihefs,  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidinous  old  man  ; 
and  that  the  paflion  furvives  in  the  mind  when  it  is  al 
together  dead  in  the  body  ;  nay,  that  the  defire  grows 
more  violent,  and  (likeall  other  habits)  gathers  ftrength 
by  age,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  no  power  of  exe 
cuting  its  own  purpofes.  If,  fay  they,  the  foul  is  the 
moft  fubject  to  thefe  paffious  at  a  time  when  it  has  the 
leaft  inftigations  from  the  body,  we  may  Well  fuppofe 
fhe  will  (till  retain  them  when  me  is  intirely  diverted  of 
it.  The  very  fubftance  of  the  foul  is  lettered  with 
them,  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured; 
the  inflammation  will  rage  to  all  eternity. 

In  this  therefore  (fay  the  Platonifrs)  confifts  thepu- 
iufhment  of  a  voluptuous  man  after  death.  He  is  tor 
mented  with  defircs  which  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to 
gratify  ;  folicited  by  a  paffion  that  has  neither  objects 
nor  organs  adapted  to  it.  He  lives  in  a  flate  of  invin 
cible  defire  and  impotence,  and  always  burns  in  the 
purfuit  of  what  he  always  defpairs  to  pofTefs.  It  is  for 
this  reafbn  (fays  .Plato)  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  ap 
pear  frequently  in  coemeteries,  and  hover  about  the 
places  where  their  bodies  are  buried,  as  ftill  hankering 
after  their  old  brutal  pleafures,  and  defiring  again  to 
enter  the  body  that  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  fui-» 
filling  them. 

"Some  of  our  moil  eminent  divines  have  made  ufe  of 
this  Platonic  notion,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  fubfiilence  of 
our  paflions  after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  ftrength 
of  rsafon.  Plato  indeed  carries  the  thought  very  far, 
when  he  grafts  upon  it  his  opinion  of  ghofts  appearing 
in  places  of  burial.  Though,  I  muft  confeis,  if  one  did 
believe  that  the  departed  fouls  of  men  and  women  wan 
dered  up  and  down  theie  lower  regions,  and  entertained 
themfelves  with  the  fight  of  their  fpecies,  one  could 
not  devife  a  more  proper  hell  for  an  impure  fpirit  than, 
that  which  Plato  has  touched  upon. 

The  ancients  feem  to  have  drawn  fuch'a  frate  of  tor- 
jnents  in  the  defcription  of  Tantalus,  who  was  punifhed 

with 
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with  the  rage  of  an  eternal  thirft,  and  fet  Up  to  the 
chin  in  water  that  fled  from  his  lips  whenever  he  at 
tempted  to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  caft  the  whole  fyftcm  of  Platonic 
philofophy,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ibul  of  man,  into 
beautiful  allegories,  in  the  lixth  book  of  his  jEneid 
gives  us  the  puniflunent  of  a  voluptuary  after  death, 
wot  unlike  that  which  we  are  here  {peaking  of. 

<         •     Lucent  genialibus  alt  is 

Aurea  fulcra  toris^  epaLvque  ante  or  a  par  at  ^  l 

Regijico  luxu  :  Furiarum  maxima juxta. 

j4ccubatt  &  manllus-probilet  contingere  menfas  j 

Exurgltque  faccm  attollens^  atque  intonat  ore. 

They  lie  below  on  golden  beds  difplay'd, 
And  genial  feafts  with  regal  pomp  are  made  : 
The  queen  of  furies  by  their  fide  is  let, 
And  fnatches  from  their  mouths  the  untafted  meat ; 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  biffing  fnakes  flie  rears, 
Toiling  her  torch  and  thundering  in  their  ears.  DK.YD. 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  feverity  of  this  my 
Speculation  (which  otherwife  may  lofe  me  feveral  of 
my  polite  readers),  I  fhall  tranftate  a  ftory  that  has 
been  quoted  upon  another  occafion  by  one  of  the  moll 
learned  men  of  the  prefent  age,  as  I  find  it  in  the  ori 
ginal.  The  reader  will  fee  it  is  not  foreign  to  my  pre 
fent  fubjedl,  and  1  dare  fay  will  think  it  a  lively  repre- 
fentation  of  a  perfon  lying  under  the  torments  of  fuch 
a  kind  of  Tantalifm,  or  Platonic  hell  as  that  which 
we  have  now  under  confideration.  Monfieur  PONTIG- 
NAN  fpeaking  of  a  love-adventure  that  happened  to  him 
in  the  country,  gives  the  following  account  of  it.  * 

*  When  I  was  in  the  country  1  aft  fummer,   I  was 
'  often  in  company  with  a  couple  of  charming  women, 

who  had  all  the  wit  and  beauty  one  could  defire  in 
female  companions,  with  a  dafli  of  coquetry,  that 
from  time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  many  agreeable 
torments.  I  was,  after  my  way,  in  love  with  both 
of  them,  and  had  fuch  frequent  opportunities  of 

*  The  fubftancc  of  the  ftory  here  parapbrafed,  is  taken  from  a 
little  book  entitled  "  Academic  Galante,"   printed   at  Paris  and  in 
Holland   in  1682,  and  afterwards  at  Amft.  in  1708.     See  that  edit. 
p.  125.;  and  firft  Dutch  edit.  p.  160. 

*  pleading 
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*  pleading  my  paffion  to  them  when  they  were  af under, 
'  that  I  had  reafon  to  hope  for  particular  favours  from 
each  oi  them.     As  I  was  walking  one  evening  in  my 
chamber  with  nothing  about  me  but  my  night-gown, 
they  both  came  into  my  room  and  told  me,  They 
had  a  very  pleafant  trick  to  put  upon  a  gentleman 
^that  was  in  the  fame  houfe,  provided  I  would  bear 
a  part  jn  it.     Upon  this  they  told  me  fuck  a  plaufible 
ftoryt  that  I  laughed  at  their  contrivance,  and  agreed 
to  do  whatever  they  fhould  require  of  me.     They 
immediately  began  to  fwaddle  me  up  in  my  night 
gown  with  long  pieces  of  linen,    which  they  folded 
about  me  till   they  had  wrapt  me  in  above  an  hun 
dred  yards  of  fwathe.     My  arms  were  prefled  to  my 
fides,  and  my  legs  clofed  together  by  fo  many  wrap 
pers  one  over  another,  that  I  looked  like  an  ./Egyptian 
mummy.     As  I  flood  bolt  upright  upon  one  end  in 
this  antique  figure,  one  of  the  ladies  burft  out  * 
laughing.     "  And   now,    Pontignan,  fays   file,  we 
**  intend  to  perform  the  promife  that  we  find  you  have 
"  extorted  from  each  of  us.    You  have  often'afked  the 
*'  favour  of  us,  and  I  dare  fay  you  are  a  better  bred- 
"  cavalier  than  to  refufe  to  go  to  bed  to  two  ladies 
*'  that  defire  it  of  you."     After  having  flood  a  fit  of 
laughter,   I  begged  them  to  uncafe  me,  and  do  with 
me  what  they   pleafed.     "  No,  no,  faid  they,  we 
^  like  you  very  well  as  you  arc";   and  upon  that  or 
dered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houfes,  and 
put  to  bed  in  all  my  fvvaddles.  The  room  was  lighted 
up  on  all  fides :  and  I  was  laid  very  decently  between 
a  pair  of  fheets,  with  my  head  (which  was  indeed 
"  the  only  part  I  could  move)  upon  a  very  high  pillow  : 
This  was  no  foaner  done,  but  my  two  female  friends 
came  into  bed  to  me  in  their  finefl  night-clothes. 
You  may  eafily  guefs  at  the  condition  of  a  man  that 
faw  a  couple  of  the   moft  beautiful  women   in  the 
world  undreil  and  abed  with  him,  without  being  able 
to  ftir  hand  or  foot.     I  begged  them  to  releafe  me,, 
and  flruggled  all  I  could  to  get  loofe,  which  I  did 
with  fo  much   violence,   that   about  midnight  they 
both  leaped  out  of  the  bed,  crying  out  they  were 
undone.     But  feeing  me  firff ,  they  took  their  pods 
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*  a«-ain,  and  renewed  their  raillery.     Finding  all  my 

*  prayers  and  endeavours  were  loft,  Icompofed  myfctf 
w  as  well  as  I  could,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would 
*•  not   unbind  me,  I  would  fall  afleep  between  them, 

*  and  by  that  means  difgrace  them  for  ever.  But  a-las  ! 

*  this  was  impoffible ;  could  Ihave  been  difpofed  to  it, 
c-  they  would  have  prevented  me  by  feveral  little  ill- 
4  nuturedcareflesand  endearments  which  they  beftowed 

*  upon  me.     As  much  devoted  as  I  am  to  womankind, 

*  I  would  not  pafs.fuch  another  night  to  be  matter  of 
4  the  whole  fex.    My  reader  will  doubtlefs  be  curious 
4  to  know  what  became  of  me  the  next  morning.  Why 
'•  truly  my  bed-fellows  left  me  about  an  hour  before 

*  day,  and  told  me,   if  I  would  be  good  and  lie  ftill, 

*  they  would  fend  fomebody  to  take  me  up  as  foon  as 
4  it  was  time  for  me  to  rife.     Accordingly  about  nine 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  un- 
'  fwathe  me.     I  bore  all  this  very  patiently,  being  re- 

*  folved  to  take  my  revenge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to 
'  keep  no  meafures  with  them   as  foon  as   I  was  at 
*.  liberty;   but  upon  afking  my  old  woman  what  was 

*  become  of  the  two  ladies,  {he  told  me  fhe  believed 
'•  th  -y  were  by  that  time  within  fight  of  Paris,  for  that 
4  they  went  away  in  a  coach  and  fix  before  five  o'clock 
*•  in  the  morning.'  *  1» 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated  'Ltndon, 


N° 
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Thurfday, 

June 

14, 

i 

71 

i 

• 

In  fur  las  igncttique  ruunt  :  Amor  omnibus  idem. 

Virg.  Gcorg.  iii.  244. 


"  They  rufli  into  the  flame; 


"  For  love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  all  the  fame." 

D  R  Y  D  EN. 

THOUGH  the  fubjeft  I  am  now  going  upoa 
would  be  much  more  properly  the  foundation 
of  a  comedy,  I  cannot  forbear  inferting  the  cir- 
cumrtances  which  pleafed  me  iu  the  account  a  young 

ladjr 
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lady  gave  me  of  the  loves  of  a  family  in  town,  which 
fhall  be  namelefs ;  or  rather  for  the  better  found  and 
elevation  of  the  hiftory,  inftead  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fuch- 
a-one,  I  fhall  call  them  by  feigned  names.  Without  fur 
ther  preface,  you  are  to  know,  that  within  the  liberties- 
of  the  city  of  Weftminfter  lives  the  lady  Honoria,  a 
widow  about  the  age  of  forty,  of  a  healthy  conftitution, 
gay  temper,  and  elegant  perfon.  She  drefles  a  little 
too  much  like  a  girl,  atfedls  a  childifh  fondnefs  in  ther 
tone  of  her  voice,  fometimes  a  pretty  fullennefs  in  the 
leaning  of  her  head,  and  now  and  then  a  down-call  of 
her  eyes  on  her  fan.  Neither  her  imagination  nor  her 
health  would  ever  give  her  to  know  that  Ihe  is  turned  of 
twenty;  but  that  in  the  midft  of  thefe  pretty  foftneffes, 
and  airs  of  delicacy  and  attraction,  fhe  has  a  tall 
daughter  within  a  fortnight  of  fifteen,  who  imperti 
nently  comes  into  the  room,  and  towers  fo  much  to 
wards  woman,  that  her  mother  is  always  checked  by 
her  prefence,  and  every  charm  of  Honoria  droops  at 
the  entrance  of  Flavia.  The  agreeable  Flavia  would 
be  what  (he  is  not,  as  well  as  her  mother  Honoria ; 
but  all  their  beholders  are  more  partial  to  an  affecta 
tion  of  what  a  perfon  is  growing  up  to,  than  of  what 
has  been  already  enjoyed,  and  is  gone  for  ever.  It  is 
therefore  allowed  to  Flavia  to  look  forward,  but  notta- 
Honoria  to  look  back.  Flavia  is  no  way  dependent  on, 
her  mother  with  relation  to  her  fortune,  for  which  rea- 
fbn  they  live  almoft  upon  an  equality  in  converfation  ; 
and  as  Honoria  has  given  Flavia  to  underiland,  that 
it  is  ill-bred  to  be  always  calling  mother,  Flavia  is  as 
well  pleafed  never  to  be  allied  child.  It  happens  by 
this  means,  that  thefe  ladies  are  .generally  rivali  in  all 
places  where  they  appear ;  and  the  words  mother  and 
daughter  never  pafs  between  them  but  out  of  fpite. 
Flavia  one  night  at  a  play  obferving  Honoria  draw  the 
eyes. of  feveral  in  the  pit,  called  to  a  lady  who  fat  by 
her,  and  bid  her  afk  her  mother  to  lend  her  her  fnuft- 
box  for  one  moment.  Another  time,  when  a  lover  of 
Honoria  was  on  his  knees  befeeching  the  favour  to  kifs 
her  hand,  Flavia  rufhing  into  the  room,  kneeled  down 
by  him  and  afkcd  blelfing.  Several  of  thefe  contra 
dictory  acfcs  of  duty  have  ralfed  between  them  fuch  a 

coldnefs. 
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coldnefs  float  they  generally  cortverfe  when  they  are 
in  mixed  company  by  way  of  talking  AT  one  another, 
and  not  TO  one  another.  Houoria  is  ever  complaining, 
of  a  certain  fufficicncy  in  the  young  women  of  this  age, 
who  affiime  to  tliemfelves  an  authority  of  carrying  all 
things  before 'them,  as  if  they  were  polfeflbrs  of  the 
efteem  of  mankind,  and  all,  who  were  but  a  year  be 
fore  them  in  the  world,,  were  neglected  or  deceafed. 
J'hivia,  upon  fuch  a  provocation,  is  fure  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  people  who  can  refign  nothing,  and  know 
not  how  to  give  up  what  they  know  they  cannot  hold ; 
that  there  are  thofe  who  will  not  allow  youth  their 
follies,  not  becaufe  they  are  themfelves  pail  them,  but 
becaufe  they  love  to  continue  in  them.  Thefe  beauties 
rival  each  other  on  all  occanons,  not  that  they  have 
a-lvvays  had  the  fame  lovers,  but  each  has  kept  up  a 
vanity  to  fliow  the  other  the  charms  of  her  lover. 
Dick  Craftin  and  Tom  Tulip,  among  many  others, 
have  of  late  been  pretenders  in  this  family :  Dick  to 
Honoria,  Tom  to  Flavia.  Dick  is  the  only  furviving 
beau  of  the  laft  age,  and  Tom  almoft  the  only  one 
that  keeps  up  that  order  of  men  in  this. 

I  wifh  I  could  repeat  the  little  circumftances  of  a 
converfatiou  of  the  four  lovers  with  the  fpirit  in  which 
the  young  lady,  I  had  my  account  from,  represented 
it  at  a  vilit  where  I  had  the  honour  to  be  prefent ;  but 
it  feems  Dick  Craftin,  the  admirer  of  Honoria,  and 
Tom  Tulip  the  pretender  to  Flavia,  were  purpofely 
admitted  together  by  the  ladies,  that  each  might  (hew 
the  other  that  her  lover  had  the  fuperiority  in  the  ac- 
compuihments  of  that  fort  of  creature  whom  the  fillier 
part  of  women  call  a  fine  gentleman.  As  this  age 
has  a  much  more  grofs  tafte  in  courtfhip,  as  well  as  in, 
every  thing  die,  than  the  lalt  had,  thefe  gentlemen  arc 
inftances  of  it  in  their  different  manner  of  application. 
Tulip  is  ever  making  allufions  to  the  vigour  of  his  per- 
fnn,  the  finewy  force  of  his  make  ;  while  Craftin  pro- 
feffea  a  wary  obfervation  of  the  turns  of  his  iniftrefs's 
mind.  Tulip  gives  himfelf  the  air  of  a  refillleis  ra- 
vifher,  Craftin  praftifes  that  of  a  fkilful  lorer.  Poetry 
is  the  inseparable  property  of  every  man  in  love ;  and 
as  iv.en  of  wit  write  vcdl-s  on  thofe  occaiions,  the  red 
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of  the  world  repeat  the  verfes  of  others.  Thefe  fer- 
vants  of  the  ladies  were  ufed  to  imitate  their  manner 
pfconverfation,  and  allude  to  one  another,  rather  than 
interchange  difcourfe  in  what  they  faid  when  they  met. 
Tulip  the  other  day  feized  his  miftrefs's  hand,  and  re 
peated  out  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 

'Tis  I  can  in  foft  battles  pafs  the  night, 
•  Yet  rife  next  morning  vigorous  for  the  fight, 
Frefll  as  the  day,  and  active  as  the  light. 

Upon  hearing  this,  Craflin,  with  an  air  of  deference* 
played  Honoria's  fan,  and  repeated, 

Sedley  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art, 

That  can  with  a  refiftlefs  charm  impart 

The  loofeft  wifhes  to  the  chaftcft  heart : 

llaife  fuch  a  conflict,  kindle  fuch  a  fire, 

Between  declining  virtue  and  defire, 

'Till  the  poor  vanquifh'd  maid  diflolves  away 

In  dreams  all  night,  in  fighs  and  tears  all  day  *. 

When  Craftin  had  utter'd  thefe  verfes  with  a  tender- 
nefs  which  at  once  fpoke  paffion  and  refpecl,  Honoria 
caft  a  triumphant  glance  at  Flavia,  as  exulting  in  the 
elegance  of  Craftin's  courtfhip,  and  upbraiding  her 
with  the  homeHnefs  of  Tulip's.  Tulip  underftood the 
reproach,  and  in  return  began  to  applaud  the  wifdom 
of  old  amorous  gentlemen,  who  turned  their  miihcfs's 
imagination  as  far  as  poflible  from  what  they  had  long 
themfelves  forgot,  and  ended  his  difcourfe  with  a  fly 
commendation  of  the  dodtrine  of  Platonic  Love ;  at 
the  fame  time  he  ran  over,  with  a  laughing  eye, 
Craftin's  thin  legs,  meagre  looks,  and  fpare  body. 
The  old  gentleman  immediately  left  the  room  with 
fome  diforder,  and  the  converfation  fell  upon  untimely 
paffion,  after-love,  and  unfeafonable  youth.  Tulip 
lung,  danced,  moved  before  the  glals,  led  his  miftrefs 
half  a  minuet,  hummed 

"  Celia  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen  ;'* 

*  Thefe  verfes  on  Sir  Charles  Sedley  arc  from  Lord  Rochefter's 
Imitation  of  Horace,  i  Sat.  x. 

when 
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when  there  came  a  fervant  with  a  letter  to  him,  which 
was  as  follows. 

•-• 

«   S  I  R, 

IUnderftand  very  well  what  you  meant  by  your 
mention  of  Platonic  Love.  I  (hall  be  glad  to 
meet  you  immediately  in  Hide-Park,  or  behind  Mon- 
tague-Houfe,  or  attend  you  to  Barn-Elms,  *  or  any 
other  falhionable  place  that's  fit  for  a  gentleman  to 
die  in,  that  you  fhall  appoint  for 

*  Sir,  Yourmoft  humble  fervant,  ,* 
1  RICHARD  CRASTIN.' 

Tulip's  colour  changed  at  the  reading  of  this  epiflle ; 
for  which  reafon  his  miftrefs  fnatched  it  to  read  the 
contents.  While  ihe  was  doing  fo  Tulip  went  away, 
and  the  ladies  now  agreeing  in  a  common  calamity, 
bewailed  together  the  danger  of  their  lovers.  They  • 
immediately  uudreffed  to  go  out,  and  took  hackneys  to 
prevent  milchief :  but,  after  alarming  all  parts  of  the 
town,  Craftiii  was  found  by  his  widow  in  his  pumps 
at  Hide-Park,  which  appointment  Tulip  never  kept, 
but  made  his  efcape  into  the  country.  Flavia  tears  her 
hair  for  his  inglorious  fafety,  curfes  and  dcfpifes  her 
charmer,  and  is  fallen  in  love  with  Craftin  :  which  is  the 
liritpart  of  the  hiftory  of  the  RIVAL  MOTHER,  -j-  R 

*  This  famous  duelling- place,  is  a  fina  green  meadow  half  en 
circled  by  the  Thames,  and  fhadeil  by  rows  of  very  lofty  elm-trees, 
tinder  which  the  -'uellilts  ufually  fought.  This  was  the  icene  of  the 
famous  duel  between  the  D.  of  Bucks  and  the  E.  of  Shrewfbury, 
'  with  two  feconds  on  each  fide.  All  the  fix  fought,  and  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury  and  one  of  the  feconds  loft  their  lives.  SPECT.  in  folio. 

t  This  Paper  was  written-  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  though  here 
diftinguifhed  by  STEEL^'S  fignatu-re,  as  it  is  in  the  original  publica 
tion  infalio. 


Friday, 
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• Convivee  prope  dijjintire 

Pofcentfs  nwn'o  vwhurn  diverfa  palato  ; 
Quid  dem  ?  Quid  no>i  dtm  f 

Hor.  2  Ep.  ii.  6 1*  - 
IMITATED. 

«  .      .  . —  «  What  would  you  have  me  do, 

''  When  out  of  twenty  T  can  plcafe  not  two  r — 
**  One  likes  the  ph^afunt's  wing,  and  one  the  leg; 
"  The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roalt  an  egg : 
44  Hard  talk,  to  hit  the  palate  of  fuch  gueils."  POPE. 

LOOKING  over  the  late  packets  of  letters  which 
have  been  font  to  me,  I  found  the  following  one. 

*  Mr.  S  PR  CTATOR, 

YO  U  R'Paper  is  a  part  of  my  tea-equipage  ;  and 
my  fervant  knows  my  humour  fo  well,  that 
calling  for  my  breakfaft  this  morning  (rt  being  paft 
my  ufual  hour),  fhe  anfwered,  the  SPECTATOR  was 
not  yet  come  in  ;  but  that  the  tea-kettle  boiled,  and 
(lie  expected  it  every  moment.  Having  thus  in  part 
fignified  to  you  the  efteem  and  veneration  which  I  have 
for  you,  I  muft  put  you  rn  mind  of  the  catalogue  of 
books  which  you  havcpromifed  to  recommend  to  our 
fex ;  for  I  have  deferred iurnifhing  my  clofet  with  au 
thors,  till  I  receive  your  advice  in  this  particular, 
being  your  daily  difciple  and  humble  fervant, 

«  L  E  ON  O  R  A.' 

In  anfvrer  to  my  fair  difciple,  whom  I  am  very  proud 
of,  I  muft  acquaint  her  and  the  reft  of  my  readers,  that 
fince  I  have  called  out  for  help  in  my  catalogue  of  a 
Lady's  Library  *,  I  have  received  many  letters  upon 
that  head,  foroe  of  which  I  fliall  give  an  account  of. 

In  the  firft  clafs  I  fliall  take  notice  of  thofe  which 
come  to  me  from  eminent  bookfellers,  who  every  one 

»  See  Vol.  I,  No.  37, 
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of  them  mention  with  refpeft  the  authors  they  have 
printed,  and  confequently  have  an  eye  to  their  own 
advantage  more  than  to  that  of  the  ladies,  One -tells 
me,  that  he  thinks  it  ablblutely  neceflary  for  women 
to  have  true  notions  of  right  and  equity,  and  that 
therefore  they  cannot  perufe  a  better  book  than  "  Dal- 
4i  ton's  Country  JufHce."  Another  thinks  they  cannot 
be  without  "  The  Complete  Jockey."  A  third  ob- 
ferving  the  curioiity  and  deiire  of  prying  into  fecrets, 
which  he  tells  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  fex,  is  of  opinion 
this  female  inclination,  if  well  directed,  might  turn  very 
much  to  their  advantage,  and  therefore  recommends  to 
me  "Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelations."  Afourth  lays 
it  down  as  dn  unqueftioned  truth,  that  a  lady  cannot 
be  thoroughly  accomplifhed  who  I  ,  not  read  "  The 
*'  fecret  Treaties  and  Negotiations  of  Marfhal  d'Ef- 
"  trades."  Mr.  Jacob  Tonfon  junior  is  of  opinion, 
that  "  Bayle's  Dictionary"  might  be  of  very  great  ufe 
to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  make  them  general  fcholars. 
Another  whofe  name  I  have  forgotten,  thinks  it  highly 
proper  that  every  woman  tvith  child  fliould  read  "  Mr. 
"  Wall's  Hiftory  of  Infant  Baptifm  ;"  as  another  is 
very  importunate  with  me  to  recommend  to  all  my 
female  readers  "  The  finifhing  Stroke  ;  being  a  Vin- 
*'  dication  of  the  Patriarchal  Scheme,"  £f?r. 

In  the  fecond  clafs  I  (hall  mention  books  which  are 
recommended  by  hufbands,  if  I  may  believe  the  wri 
ters  of  them.  Whether  or  no  they  are  real  hufbands 
or  perfonated  ones  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  books  they 
recommend  are  as  follow.  "  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Hif- 
"  tory  of  Sufanna."  "  Rules  to  keep  Lent."  "  The 
"  Chriftian%  Overthrow  prevented."  "  A  DifTuafive 
"  from  the  Play-houie."  "  The  Virtues  of  Camphire, 
"  with  Directions  to  make  CamphireTea.'  "The  Plea- 
"  fures  of  a  Country  Life."  "The  Government  of  the 
"  Tongue."  A  letter  dated  from  Cheapfide  defires 
me  that  I  would  advife  all  young  wives  to  make  thern- 
felves  miftrefTes  of  "Wingate's  Arithmetic,"  and  con 
cludes  with  a  poftfcript,  that  he  hopes  I  will  not  forget 
"  The  Countefs  of  Kent's  receipts." 

I  may  reckon  the  ladies  themfelves  as  a  third  clafs 
among  thefe  my  correfpondents  and  privy-counfellors. 
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In  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  I  am  ad\  ifcd  to  place 
"  Pharamond*"  at  the  head  of  my  catalogue,  and  if  I 
think  proper,  to  give  thefecond  place  to  "Caflandra*." 
Coquetilla  begs  me  not  to  think  of  nailing  women  upon 
their  knees  with  manuals  of  devotion,  nor  of  {torching 
their  faces  with  books  of  houfewifery.  Florella  delires 
to  know  if  there  are  any  books  written  againft  prudes, 
andintreats  me,  if  there  are,  to  give  them  a  place  in  my 
library.  Plays  of  all  forts  have  their  feveral  advocates : 
"  All  for  Love"  is  mentioned  in  above  fifteen  letters  ; 
"  Sophonifba,  or  Hannibal's  Overthrow,"  in  a  dozen  ; 
*'  The  Innocent  Adultery"  is  likewifc  highly  approved 
of:  '•  Mithridates  King  of  Pontus"  has  many  friends ; 
"  Alexander  the  Great"  and  "  Aurengzcbe"  have  the 
fame. number  of  voices;  but  "  Theodolius,  or  The 
.Force  of  Love,"  carries  it  from  all  the.  reft. 

1  iliould,  in  the  laft  place,  mention  fuch  books  as  have 
been  propofed  by  men  of  learning,  and  thofe  who  appear 
competent  judges  of  this  matter,  raid  mull  here  take 
occalion  to  thank  A.  B.  whoever.it  is  that  conceals  him- 
felf  under  thefe  two  letters,  for  his  advice  upon  this 
iubjeft.  But  as  I  find  the  work  I  have  undertaken  to  be 
very  difficult,  I  fliall  defer  the  executing  of  it  till  I  am 
further  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  my  judicious 
contemporaries,  and  have  time  to  examine  the  fevera) 
books  they  offer  to  me  ;  being  refolved,  in  an  affair  of 
this  moment,  to  proceed  with  the  greateil  caution. 

In  the  mean  while,  as  I  have  taken  .the  ladies  under 
my  particular  care,  I  fliall  make  it  my  buiir.efs  to  find 
out  in  the  bell  authors  ancient  and  modern  fnchpaflag.es 
as  may  be  for  their  ufe,  and  endeavour  to  accommodate 
them  as  well  as  I  can  to  their  tafte ;  not  queftioning 
but  the  valuable  part  of  the  fcx  will  eafily  pardon  me. 
if  from  time  to  time  I  laugh  at  thofe  little  vanities  and 
follies  which  appear  in  the  behaviour  of.fome  of  them, 
and  which  are  more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a  ferious 
t-enfure.  Moll  books  being  calculated  for  male  readers, 
and  generally  written  with  an  eye  to  men  of  learning, 
makes  a  work  of  this  nature  the  more  neceflary  ;  be- 
fides,  I  am  the  more  encouraged,  I  ccaufe  I  flatter  my- 
fclf  that  I  fee  the  lex  daily  improving  by  thcfe  my  S]v- 

*  *  Twj  celebrated  French  Romances,  written  by  M.  La  Calprenc de  • 

cuiations. 
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dilations.  My  fair  readers  are  already  deeper  fcholars 
that  the  beaus.  I  could  mime  ibme  of  them  who  talk 
much  better  than  feveral  gentlemen  that  make  a  figure 
at  WILL'S  ;  and  as  I  frequently  receive  letters  from 
the  FINE  LADIES  andpRETTY  FELLOWS,  I  cannot  but 
obferve  that  the  former  are  fuperior  to  the  others  not 
only  in  the  fenfe,  but  in  the  fpelling.  This  cannot  but 
have  a  good  eit'ecl  upon  the  female  world,  and  keep 
them  from  being  charmed  by  thofe  empty  coxcombs 
that  have  hitherto  been  admired  among  the  women, 
though  laughed  at  among  the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tattle  pafles  for  an 
impertinent  fellow,  that  Will  Trippet  begins  to  be 
fmoked,  and  that  Frank  Smoothly  himfelf  is  within  a 
month  of  a  coxcomb,  in  cafe  I  think  fit  to  continue  this 
Paper.  For  my  part,  as  it  is  my  bulinefs  in  fome  meafure 
to  detect  fuch  as  would  lead  aitray  weak  minds  by  their, 
falfe  pretences  to  wit  and  judgment,humour  and  gallan 
try,  I  {hall  not  fail  to  lend  the  beft  lights  lam  able  to  the 
fair  fex  for  the  continuation  of  thefe  theirdiicoveries.*!* 
*  By  ADDISON,  dated  London. 

Ng  93          Saturday,  June  16,   1711. 

Spatio  Irevi 

Spem  lotigam  rcfcces  :  dum  loquimur,  fugerit  invldct 
~£tas  :  Carpc  dicm^  quam  minimum  crctljilapojlc.ro* 

Hor.  j  Od.  xi.  6» 

"  Thy  lengthen'd  hopes  with  prudence  bound 
"  Proportion'd  to  the  flying  hour  : 

*'  While  thus  we  talk  in  carelcfs  eafe 

"  The  envious  moments  wing  their  flight : 

"  Inftant  the  fleeting  pleafure  feize, 

"  Nor  truft  to-morrow's  doubtful  light. "F^AXcrs. 

WE  all  of  us  complain  of  the  fliortncfs  of  time, 
faith  Seneca,  f  and  yet  have  much  more  than 
we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives,  fays  he, 
are  •*  ent  either  in  doing  nothing- at  all,  or  in  doing'  no- 

•f    L.  A.  SF.NECA  "  De  Brevitate  Vitat"  ad  i'aulinum  Lib.  fajjlm. , 
VOL.  II,  D  thin-: 
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thing  to  the  purpofe,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we 
ought  to  do.  We  are  always  complaining  our  days  are 
few,  and  ading  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  of 
them.  That  noble  philolbpher  has  defcribed  our  in- 
confiftency  with  ourfelves  in  this  particular,  by  all 
thole  various  turns  of  expreffion  and  thought  which 
are  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

I  often  confider  mankind  as  wholly  inconfiftent  with 
itfelf  in  a  point  that  bears  fome  affinity  to  the  former. 
Though  we  feem  grieved  at  the  fhortnefs  of  life  in  ge 
neral,  we  arc  wifhing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The 
minor  longs  to  be  at  age,  then  to  be  a  man  of  bulinefs, 
then  to  make  up  an  eftate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours, 
then  to  retire.  Thus  although  the  whole  life  is  al 
lowed  by  every  one  to  be  fhort,  the  feveral  divifions  of 
it  appear  long  and  tedious.  We  are  for  lengthening  our 
fpan  in  general,  but  would  fain  contrad  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  compofed.  The  ufurer  would  be  very  well 
Satisfied  to  have  all  the  time  annihilated  that  lies  be 
tween  the  prefent  moment  and  next  quarter-day.  The 
politician  would  be  contented  tolofe  three  years  in  his 
life,  could  he  place  things  in  the  pofture  which  he  fan 
cies  they  will  {had  in  after  fuch  a  revolution  of  time. 
The  lover  would  be  glad  to  itrike  out  of  his  exiftence 
ail  the  moments  that  are  to  pals  away  before  the  happy 
meeting.  Thus,  as  faft  as  our  time  runs,  we  fhould 
be  very  glad  in  moft  parts  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much 
falter  than  it  does.  Several  hours  of  the  day  hang 
upon  our  hands,  nay  we  wifh  away  whole  years ;  and 
travel  through  time  as  through  a  country  filled  with 
many  wild  and  empty  waftes,  which  we  would  fain 
hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at  thofe  feveial  little 
fettlements  or  imaginary  points  of  reft  which  are  dif- 
perfed  up  and  down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  moft  men  into  twenty  parts, 
we  Jlinll  Hnd  that  at  leaft  nineteen  of  them  are  mere 
jfaps  and  chafms,  which  are  neither  filled  wi,th  pleafure 
nor  bunnefs.  1  do  not  however  include  in  this  calcula 
tion  the  life  of  thole  men  who  are  in  a  perpetual  hurry 
of  affairs,  but  of  thofe  only  who  are  not  always  en 
gaged  in  fcenes  of  action  ;  and  I  hope  I  fhall  not  do  an 
unacceptable  piece  of  fervice  to  thefe  pcrfpiis  if  I  point 

out 
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out  to  them  certain  methods  for  the  filling1  up  their 
empty  fpaces  of  life.  The  methods  I  fhall  propofe  to 
them  are  as  follow. 

The  firft  is  the  exercife  of  virtue,  in  the  moft  ge 
neral  acceptation  of  the  word.  That  particular  fcheme 
which  comprehends  the  focial  virtues,  may  give  em 
ployment  to  the  moft  induftrious  temper,  and  find  a 
man  in  bufinefs  more  than  the  moft  active  ftation  of 
life.  To  advife  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  com 
fort  the  afflicted,  are  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  almoft 
every  day  of  our  lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportu 
nities  of  mitigating  the  fiercenefs  of  a  party  ;  of  doing 
juftice  to  the  character  of  a  deferving  man  ;  of  foftening 
the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  pre 
judiced  ;  which  are  all  of  them  employments  fuited  to  a 
reafonable  nature,  and  bring  great  larisfaction  to  the 
perfon  who  can  bufy  himfelf  in  them  with  difcretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may  find  em 
ployment  for  thofe  retired  hours  in  which  we  are  alto 
gether  left  to  ourfelves,  and  deftitutc  of  company  and 
converfation ;  I  mean  that  intercourfe  and  communica 
tion  which  every  reafonable  creature  ought  to  maintain 
with  the  great  author  of  his  being.  The  man  who 
lives  ,under  an  habitual  fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  chearfulnefs  of  temper,  and 
enjoys  every  moment  the  fatisfaction  of  thinking 
himfelf  in  company  with  his  deareft  and  belt  of. 
friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him:  it 
is  impoffible  for  him  to  be  alone.  His  thoughts  and 
paffions  are  the  moft  bulled  at  fuch  hours  when  thofe 
of  other  men  are  the  moft  unactive.  He  no  fooncr 
fteps  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart  burns  with  devo 
tion,  fvvells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  that  prefence  which  every  where  furrounds 
him  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  for- 
rows,  its  apprehenfions,  to  the  great  fupporter  of  its 
exiitence. 

I  have  here  only  conlidered  the  neceffity  of  a  man's 
being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have  fomethingto  do  ;  but 
if  we  consider  further,  that  the  exercife  of  virtue  is 
not  only  an  amufement  for  the  time  it  lafts,  but  that  its 
influence  extends  to  thofe  parts  of  our  exiilencc  which 
D  3.  lie 
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lie  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  our  whole  eternity  is  to 
take  its  colour  from  thofe  hours  which  we  here  employ 
in  virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us 
for  putting  in  practice  this  method  of  palling  away  our 
time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  flock  to  improve,  and 
has  opportunities  of  turning  it  all  to  good  account, 
what  fliall  we  think  of  him  if  he  fuflers  nineteen  parts 
of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps  employs  even  the  twen 
tieth  to  his  ruin  or  difadvantage  ?  But  becaufe  the  mind 
cannot  be  always  in  its  fervours,  nor  {trained  up  to  a 
pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necefTary  to  find  out  proper  em 
ployments  for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would  propofe  to 
fill  up  our  time,  fliould  be  ufeful  and  innocent  diver- 
lions.  I  muftconfefs  I  think  it  is  below  reafonable  crea 
tures  to  be  altogether  convcrfant  in  fuch  diverfions  as 
are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  elfe  to  recom 
mend  them,  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whe 
ther  any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  to  fay 
for  itfelf,  I  fliall  not  determine  ;  but  I  think  it  is  very 
wonderful  to  fee  perfona  of  the  beft  fenfe  palling 
away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  fhuffling  and  di 
viding  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  convcrfation 
but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phrafes,  and 
no  other  ideas  but  thofe  of  black  or  red  fpots  ranged 
together  in  different  figures.  Would  not  a  man  laugh 
to  hear  any  one  of  this  fpecies  complaining  that  life  is 
fhort  ? 

The  STAGE  might  be  made  a  perpetual  fource  of 
the  moft  noble  and  ufeful  entertainments,  were  it  1111- 
ilcr  proper  regulations.  . 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itfelf  fo  agreeably  as 
in  the  converfation  of  a  well-chofcn .friend.  There  is 
indeed  no  bleffing  of  life  that  is  any  way  comparable 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  difcreet  and  virtuous  friend.  It 
cafes  and  unloads  the  mind,  clears  and  improves  the 
xmderftanding,  engenders  thoughts  and  knowledge, 
animates  virtue  and  good  refolutions,  fooths  and  al 
lays  the  paffions,  and  finds  employment  for  moft  of 
the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next 
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Next  to  fuch  an  intimacy  with  a  particular  perfon, 
one  would  endeavour  after  a  more  general  conver- 
fation  with  fuch  as  are  able  to  entertain  and  improve 
thole  with  whom  they  convcrfe,  which  are  qualifica 
tions  that  feldom  go  afunder. 

There  are  many  other  ufeful  amufements  of  life 

which  one  would   endeavour   to  multiply,  that  one 

might  on  all  occafions  have   recourfe  to  fomethiag, 

'rather  than  i lifter  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run  adrift 

with  any  paffion  that  chances  to  rife  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  tafte  of  mufic,  painting,  or  ar 
chitecture,  is  like  one  that  has  another  fenfe,  when 
compared  with  fuch  as  have  no  relifh  of  thofe  arts. 
The  rlorifr,  the  planter,  the  gardener,  the  hufband- 
man,  when  they  are  only  as  accomplifhments  to  the 
man  of  fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a  country  life, 
and  many  ways  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  poffeired  of 
them. 

But  of  all  the  diverfions  of  life,  there  is  none  fo 
proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  fpaces  as  the  reading  of 
ufeful  and  entertaining  authors.  But  this  I  fliall  only 
touch  upon,  becaufe  it  in  fonie  meafure  interferes  with 
the  third  method,  which  I  (hall  propofe  in  another 
Paper,  for  the  employment  of  our  dead  unactive  hours, 
and  which  I  fliall  only  mention  in  general  to  be  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge.  *L 

*  By  ADD  is  ON,  London. 


94         Monday,  June  18,  1711. 


-Hoc  eft 


Fiver c  bis,  vita  poffe  priorefrui. 

Mart.  Epig.  xxiii.  10. 

"  The  prefent  joys  of  life,  we  doubly  tafte, 
"  By  looking  back  with  pleafure  to  the  paft." 

TH  E  laft  method  which  I  propofed  in  my  Satur 
day's  Paper,  for  filling  up  thofe  empty  fpaces  of 
life  which  are  fo  tedious  and  burdenfome  to 
idle  people,  is  the  employing  ourfelves  in  the  purfuit  of 
D  3  know- 
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knowledge.  I  remember  Mr.  Boyle,  fpcaking  of  a 
certain  mineral,  tells  us,  that  am;m  may  confume  his 
whole  life  in  the  ftudy  of  it,  without  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  its  qualities.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
there  is  not  a  fingle  fcience,  or  any  branch  of  it,  that 
might  not  furnifli  a  man  with  bufmefs  for  life,  though 
it  were  much  longer  than  it  is. 

I  fhall  not  here  engage  on  thofe  beaten  fubjects  of 
the  ulefulnefs  of  knowledge,  nor  of  the  pleafure  and  per 
fection  it  gives  the  mind  ;  nor  on  the  methods  of  at 
taining  it,  nor  recommend  any  particular  branch  of  it ; 
all  which  have  been  the  topics  of  many  other  writers  : 
but  fhall  indulge  myfelf  in  a  Speculation  that  is  more 
xmcommon,  and  may  therefore  perhaps  be  more  enter 
taining. 

I  have  before  (hewn  how  the  unemployed  parts  of 
life  appear  long  and  tedious,  and  {hall  here  endea 
vour  to  fhew  how  thofe  parts  of  life  which  are  exer- 
cifed  in  itudy,  reading,  and  the  purfuits  of  know 
ledge,  are  long  but  not  tedious,  and  by  that  means 
difcover  a  method  of  lengthening  our  lives,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  turning  all  the  parts  of  them  to  our 
advantage. 

Mr.  Locke  obferves,  "  That  we  get  the  idea  of  time 
*'  or  duration,  by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas 
«'  which  fucceed  one  another  in  our  minds  :  that  for 
"  this  reafon,  when  we  fleep  foundly  without  dream- 
"  ing,  we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or  the  length 
ts  of  it,  whilft  we  fleep;  and  that  the  moment  wherein 
«'  we  leave  off  to  think,  till  the  moment  we  begin  to 
4t  think  again,  feem  to  have  no  diftance."  To  which 
the  author  adds,  "  and  fo  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  b« 
*'  to  awaking  man,  if  it  were  poffible  for  him  to  keep 
*'  only  one  IDEA  in  his  mind,  without  variation,  nnd 
.*'  the  fucceffion  of  others  ;  and  we  fee,  that  one  who 
"  fixes  his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  {b  as 
*'  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  fucceffion  of  Ideas 
"  that  pai's  in  his  mind  whilft  he  is  taken  up  with  that 
*'  earneft  contemplation,  lets  flip  out  of  his  account  a. 
"  good  part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time 
"  fhorter  than  it  is*." 

*  Ei%  on  Human  Undwfta,nding,  B.  II.  Ch.  xiv.  Seft.  4 
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We  might  carry  this  thought  further,  and  confid?r 
a  man  as  on  one  fide,  fhortening  his  time  by  thinking 
on  nothing,  or  but  a  few  things ;  fo  on  the  other, 
as  lengthening  it,  by  employing  his  thoughts  on  many 
fubjedts,  or  by  entertaining  a  quick  and  conltar.t  fuc- 
ceffion  of  ideas.  Accordingly  Monlieur  Mallebranch«, 
in  his  "Inquiry  after  Truth,"  (which  was  pubUfhed 
feveral  years  before  Mr.  Locke's  "  Eflay  on  Huma^i 
"  Underftanding")  tells  us,  That  it  is  poifible  fome 
creatures  may  think  half  an  hour  as  long  as  we  do-  a 
thoufand  years  ;  or  look  upon  that  fpace  of  duration 
which  we  call  a  minute,  as  an  hour,  a  week,  a  month, 
or  a  whole  age. 

This  notion  of  Monfieur  Mallebranche  is  capable  of 
fome  little  explanation  from  what  I  have  quoted  out 
of  Mr.  Locke  ;  for  if  our  notion  of  time  is  produced 
by  our  reflecting  on  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  our 
mind,  and  this  fucceffion  may  be  infinitely  accelerated 
or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that  different  beings  may- 
have  different  notions  of  the  fame  parts  of  duration, 
according  as  their  ideas,  which  we  fuppofe  are  equally 
diflin6t  in  each  of  them,  follow  one  another  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  famous  pafTage  in  the  ALCORAN,  which 
looks  as  if  Mahomet  had  been  poffcired  of  the  notion 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of.  It  is  there  faid,  That  the  An 
gel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out  of  his  bed  one  morning 
to  give  him  a  fight  of  all  things  in  the  feven  heavens, 
ia  paradifer  and  in  hell,  which  the  prophet  took  a 
diftinct  view  of;  and  after  having  held  ninety-thou- 
fand  conferences  with  God,  was  brought  back  again  • 
to  his  bed.  All  this,  fays  the  Alcoran,  was  tranfatled 
in  fo  fmall  a  fpace  of  time,  that  Mahomet  at  his  re 
turn  found  his  bed  ftill  warm,  and  took  up  an  earthen 
pitcher,  (which  was  thrown  down  at  the  very  inftant 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  carried  him  away)  before  the 
water  was  all  fpilt.  *. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  ftory  in  the  Turkiflr  tales 
which  relates  to  this  paflage  of  that  famous  impoftor, 

*  The  SPECTATOR'S  memory  hath  here  deceived  him;  no  fuck 
paflage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ai.  COR  AN,  tho"  it  poflibly  may  in  fome 
of  the  Hiftories  of  Mahomet's  Life.  P. 

D  4  and, 
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and  bears  fome  affinity  to  the  fubjecf.t  we  are  now  upon. 
A  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  infidel,  ufed  to  laugh  at 
this  circumftance  in  Mahomet's  life,  as  what  was  alto 
gether  impoffible  and  ab'furd  :  but  converting  one  day 
with  a  great  doftor  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  work 
ing  miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he  would  quickly  con 
vince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  paflagein  the  hiftory  of 
Mahomet,  if  he  would  confent  to  do  what  he  woula  de- 
fire  of  him.  Upon  this  the  fultan  was  directed  to  place 
himfelf  by  a  huge  tub  of  water,  which  he  did  accord 
ingly  ;  and  as  he  flood  by  the  tub  amidft  a  circle  of  his 
great  men,  the  holy  man  bid  him  plunge  his  head  into 
the  water,  and  draw  it  up  again.  The  king  accordingly 
thruft  his  head  into  the  water,  and  at  the  fame  time 
found  himfelf  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  a  fea-fhore. 
The  king  immediately  began  to  rage  againfthis  doctor 
for  this  piece  of  treachery  and  witchcraft ;  but  at 
length,  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  fet  him 
felf  to*hink  on  proper  methods  for  getting  a  livelihood 
in  this  ftrange  country.  Accordingly  he  applied  him 
felf  to  fome  people  whom  he  faw  at  work  in  a  neigh 
bouring  wood :  thefe  people  conducted  him  to  a  town 
that  flood  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  wood,  where,  af 
ter  fome  adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of  great 
beauty  and  fortune.  He  lived  with  this  woman  fo 
long  that  he  had  by  her  feven  fons  and  feven  daugh 
ters.  He  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great  want,  and 
forced  to  think  of  plying  in  the  ilreets  as  a  porter  for 
his  livelihood.  One  day  as  he  was  walking  alone  by  the 
fea-fiiie,  being  fd/.ed  with  many  melancholy  reflections 
upon  his  former  and  his  prefent  ftate  of  life,  which 
had  raited  a  fit  of  devotion  in  him,  he  threw  off  his 
clothes  with  a  deiign  to  wafli  himfelf,  according  to  the 
cuflom  of  the  Mahometans,  before  he  faid  his  prayers. 

After  his  firft  plunge  into  the  fea,  he  no  fooner 
railed  his  head  above  the  water  but  he  found  himfelf 
flanding  by  the  iide  of  the  tub,  with  the  great  men  of 
his  court  about  him,  and  the  holy  man  at  his  fide.  He 
immediately  upbraided  his  teacher  for  having  lent  him 
on  fuch  a  courfe  of  adventures,  and  betrayed  him  into 
fo  long  a  ftate  of  mifery  and  fervitudc ;  but  was  won- 
fkrfully  furprifed  when  he  heard  that  the  flatt  he  talked 

of 
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of  was  only  a  dream  and  delufion ;  that  he  had  not 
fHrred  from  the  place  where  he  then  ftood ;  and  that 
he  had  only  dipped  his  head  into  the  water,  and  im 
mediately  taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occafion  of  in- 
ftrucYmg  the  fultan,  that  nothing  was  impoflible  witli 
God ;  and  that  HE,  with  whom  a  thoufand  years  are 
but  as  one  day,  can,  if  he  pleafes,  make  a  fmgle  day, 
nay,  a  lingle  moment,  appear  to  any  of  his  creatures  as 
a  thoufand  years. 

I  fliall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  thefe  Eaflern  fa- 
"  bles  with  the  notions  of  thofe  two  great  philofophcrs 
whom  I  have  quoted  in  this  Paper  ;  and  fliall  only,  by 
way  of  application,  delire  him  to  confidcr  how  we  may 
extend  life  beyond  its  natural  dimensions,  by  applying 
ourfelves  diligently  to  the  purfuits  of  knowledge. 

The  hours  of  a  wife  man  are  lengthened  by  his 
ideas,  as  thofe  of  a  fool  are  by  his  paffions.  The  time 
of  the  one  is  long,  becaufe  he  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it;  fo  is  that  of  the  other,  becaufe  he  dittin- 
guifhes  every  moment  of  it  with  ufeful  or  smufing 
thoughts  ;  or  in  other  words,  becaufe  the  one  is  always 
wifhing  it  away,  and  the  other  always  enjoying  it. 

How  different  is  the  view  of  paft  life,*  in  the  man 
who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wifdom,  from  that 
of  him  who  is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly!  The 
latter  is  like  the  owner  of  a  barren  country  that  fills  his 
eye  with  the  profpe6t  of  naked  hills  and  plains,  which 
produce  nothing  either  profitable  or  ornamental ;  the 
other  beholds  a  beautiful  and  fpacious  landfcapc  di 
vided  into  delightful  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruitful 
fields,  and  can  fcarce  cafl  his  eye  on  a  fingle  fpot  of 
his  pofTeffions,  that  is-  not  covered  with  fome  beautiful 
plant  or  flower.  *  L 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  London. 

•%*  At  Di-ury-lane,  June  19,  "  The  Libertine  deftroyed."  Don 
John  by  Mr.  Mills  ;  Don  Antonio  by  Mr.  Thurmond ;  Don  Lopez  by 
Mr.  Bickerllaff;  Don  Francifco  by  Mr.  Keen;  Jacomo  by  Mr. 
Johnfon ;  Leonora  by  Mrs.  Knight;  Maria  by  Mrs.  Ponev ; 
Clara  by  Mifs  Willis;  Flavia  by  Mifs  Sherbon  ;  and  the  other 
jarts  to  tile  belt  advantage,  SPECT.  in  folio, 

D  $  Tuefday, 
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N°  95         Tuefday,  June  19,  1711. 

Cura  leves  loquuntur,  ingentesjiupcnt.     SENECA  TRAG. 
4<JLightforrowsloofethetongue,butgreat  enchain*."  P. 

HAVING  read  the  twofollowing  letters  with  much 
pleafure,  I  cannot  but  think  the  good  fenfe  of 
them  will  be  as  agreeable  to  the  town  as  any 
thing  I  could  fay  either  on  the  topics  they  treat  of,  or 
any  other;  they  both  allude  to  former  Papers  of  mine, 
and  I  do  not  queftion  but  the  firft,  which  is  upon  in 
ward  mourning,  will  be  thought  the  production  of  a 
man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  generous  yearn 
ings  of  diftrefs  in  a  manly  temper,  which  is  above  the 
relief  of  tears.  A  Speculation  of  my  own  on  that 
fubjeft  I  fliall  defer  till  another  occafion. 

The  fecond  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a  mind  as  great 
as  her  underftanding.  There  is  perhaps  fomething  in 
the  beginning  of  it  which  I  ought  in  modefry  to  conceal; 
but  I  have  fo  much  eiteem  for  this  correfpondent,  that 
I  will  not  alter  a  tittle  of  what  fhe  writes,  though  I  ara 
thus  icrupulous  at  the  price  of  being  ridiculous. 

»  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

1  TWas  very  well  pleafed  with,  your  difcourfe  upon 
*  A  general  mourning,  and  fliould  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  would  enter  into  the  matter  more  deeply,  and 
give  us  your  thoughts  upon  the  common  fenfe  the  or 
dinary  people  have  of  the  demonftrationaof  grief,  who 
prefcribe  rules  and  fafhions  to  the  moil  folemn  afflic 
tion  ;  fuch  as  the  lofs  of  the  nearcft  relations  and 
deareft  friends.  Yoa  cannot  go  to  vitit  a  rick  friendr 
but  fome  impertinent  waiter  about  him  obferves  the 

*  mufcles  of  your  face,  as  ftriclly,  as  if  they  were  prog- 
4  noftics  of  his  death  or  recovery.  If  he  happens  to  be 

*  taken  from  you,  you  are  immediately  furrounded  with 

*  Small  griefs  arc  loud,  great  ones  ftill. 

4  number* 
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*  numbers  ofthefe  fpeftators,  who  expefta  melancholy 

*  fhrug  of  your  (boulders,  a  pathetical  fhake  of  your 

*  head,  and  an  expreffive  diftortion  of  your  face,  to 

*  meafure  your  affection  and  value  for  the  deceafed. 
'  But  there  is  nothing,   on  thefe  occafions,  fo  much  in 

*  their  favour  as  immoderate  weeping.     As  all  their 

*  paffions  are  fuperficial,  they  imagine  the  feat  of  love 

*  and  friendfliip  to  be  placed  vilibly  in  the  eyes.    They 

*  judge  what  ftock  of  kindnefs  you  had  for  the  living, 

*  by  the  quantity  of  tears  you  pour  out  for  the  dead  ; 

*  fo  that  if  one  body  wants  that  quantity  of  falt-watcr 

*  another  abounds  with,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  being 

*  thought  infenlible  or  ill-natured.  They  are  Grangers- 
«  to  friendfliip,   whole  grief  happen*  not  to  be  moift 

*  enough  to  wet  fuch  a  parcel  of  handkerchiefs.    But 
4  experience  has  told  us,  nothing  is  fo  fallacious  as 

*  this  outward  lign  of  ibrrow ;  and  the  nanwalhiilory 

*  of  our  bodies  will  teach  us  that  this  flux  of  the  eyes, 

*  this  faculty  ot  weeping,  is  peculiar  only  to  fomecon--. 
4  ftitutions.     Weobferve  in  the  tender  bodies  of  chil- 
4  dren,  when  crofted  in  their  little  wills  and  expe£ta- 

*  tions,  how  diflblvab-le  they  are  into  tears.  If  this  were 
'  what  grief  is  in  men,  nature  would  not  be  able  to  fup- 

*  port  them  in  the  excefs  of  it  for  one  moment.  Add 
'  to  this  obfervatton,  how  quick  is  their  tranfition  from 
'  this  paffion  to  that  of  their  joy  !  I  will  not  fay  we  fee 

*  often,  in  the  next  tender  things  to  children,  tears. 

*  flied  without  much  grieving.     Thus  it  is  common  to 

*  flied  tears  without  much  forrow,  and  as  common  to 

*  fufter  much  forrow  without  (bedding  tears.  Grief  and 

*  weeping  are  indeed  frequent  companions  :  but,  I  be- 

*  lieve,  never  in  their  higheit  excefles.     As  laughter 

*  does  not  proceed  from  profound  joy,  fo  neither  does 

*  weeping  from  profound  forrow.     The  farrow  which 

*  appears  fo  eafily  at  the  eyes,  cannot  have  pierced 

*  deeply  into  the  heart.     The  heart  diitended  with 

*  grief,  flops  all  the  paflages  for  tears  or  lamentations. 

4  Now,  Sir,    what  I   would  incline  you-  to  in  all 

*  this,  is,  that  you  wouki  inform  the  fhallow  critic* 

*  and  obfervers  upon  forrow,  that  true  affliction  labours 

*  to  be  invisible,  that  it  is  a  ftranger  to  ceremony, 

D  6  *  and 
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'  and  that  it  bears  in  its  own  nature  a  dignity  much 
*  above  the  little  circumftances  which  are  aftefted 
under  the  notion  of  decency.  You  muft  know,  Sir, 
I  have  lately  loft  a  dear  friend,  for  whom  I  have 
not  yet  fhed  a  tear,  and  for  that  reafon  your  ani- 
madverfions  on  that  fubject  would  be  the  more  ac 
ceptable  to, 

*  S  i  R, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  B.  D.' 
*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  June  the  1 5th. 

AS  I  hope  there  are  but  few  who  have  fo  little  gra 
titude  as  not  to  acknowledge  the  ufefulnefs  of 
your  pen,  and  to  efteem  it  a  public  benefit ;  Ib  I  am 
fenfible,  be  that  as  it  will,  you  muft  neverthelefs  find 
the  fecret  and  incomparable  pleafure  of  doing  good, 
and  be  a  great  fliarer  in  the  entertainment  you  give. 
I  acknowledge  our  fex  to  be  much  obliged,  and  I 
hope  improved  by  your  labours,  and  even  your  in 
tentions  more  particularly  for  our  fervice.  If  it  be  true, 
as  it  is  fometimes  faid,  that  our  fex  have  an  influence 
on  the  other,  your  Paper  may  be  a  yet  more  general 
good.  Your  directing  us  to  reading,  is  certainly  the 
beft  means  to  ourinftruction;  but  I  think,  with  you, 
caution  in  that  particular  very  ufeful,  lincc  the  im 
provement  of  our  underftandings  may,  or  may  "not  be 
of  fervice  to  us,  according  as  it  is  managed.  It  has 
been  thought  we  are  not  generally  fo  ignorant  as  ill- 
taught,  or  that  our  fex  does  fo  often  want  wit,  judg 
ment,  or  knowledge,  as  the  right  application  of  them. 
You  arc  fo  well-bred,  as  to  fay  your  fair  readers  are 
already  deeper  fcholars  than  the  beaus,  and  that  you 
could  name  fome  of  them  that  talk  much  better  than 
feveral  gentlemen  that  make  a  figure  at  Will's* :  This 
may  poffibly  be,  and  no  great  compliment,  in  my 
opinion,  even  fuppofing  your  comparifon  to  reach 
Tom's  and  the  Grecian.  Surely  you  are  too  wife  to- 
think  That  the  real  commendation  of  a  woman. 
Were  it  not  rather  to  be  wilhed  we  improved  in  our 

*  See  above,  N?  92, 

*  own 
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*  own  fphere,  and  approved  ourfclves  better  daugh- 

*  ters,  wives,  mothers,  and  friends  ? 

4 1  cannot  but  agree  with  the  j  udicious  trader  in  Cheap* 

*  fide  *  (though  I  am  not  at  all  prejudiced  in  his  favour) 

*  iu  recommending  the  ftudy  of  Arithmetic  ;    and  muft 

*  ditfcnt  even  from  the  authority  which  you  mention, 

*  when  it  adviies  the  making  our  fex  fcholars.  Indeed 
'  a  little  more  philofophy,  in  order  to  the  fubduing  our 

*  paffions  to  our  reafon,  might  be  fometimes  ferviceable, 

*  and  a  treatife  of  that  nature  I  Ihould  approve  of,  even 
"*  in  exchange  for  "Theodofius,  or  the  Force  of  Love  ;'* 

*  but  as  I  well  know  you  want  not  hints,  I  will  proceed 

*  no  further  than  to  recommend  the  bifhop  of  Cam- 

*  bray's   Education  of  a  Daughter,  as  it  is  tranllated 

*  into  the  only  language  I  have  any   knowledge  of, 

*  though  perhaps  very  much  to  its  difudvantage.     I 
'  have  heard  it  objected  againft  that  piece,   that  its  in- 

*  itruclions  are  not  of  general  ufe,   but  only  fitted  for 

*  a  great  lady  ;  but  I  confefs  I  am  not  of  that  opinion  ; 

*  for  I  do  not  remember  that  there  are  any  rules  laid 

*  down  for  the  expences   of  a  woman,  in  which  par- 

*  ticular  only  I  think  a  gentlewoman  ought  to  differ 
'  from  a  lady  of  the  beft  fortune,   or  higheft  quality, 

*  and  not  in  their  principles  of  juitice,  gratitude,  fin- 

*  cerity,    prudence,  or  modefty.     I  ought  perhaps  to. 

*  make  an  apology  for  this  long  epiftle  ;  but  as  I  rather 

*  believe  you  a  friend  to  fmcerity,  than  ceremony,  fhall 

*  only  allure  you  I  am, 

«S  i  R, 

'  Your  moil  humble  fervant, 

Tf  'ANNABEL  LA.* 

*  Ibid. 

•J-  By  ST  E  E  1 1  from  the  letter-box. 
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•  Amicum 


Mandplufit  domino,  &  frugi 

Hor.  2  Sat.  viii.  5. 

«,  ,.f<*  The  faithful  fcrvant,  and  the  true."  CREECH* 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  TT  Have  frequently  read  your  difcourfe  upon  fer- 

*  vants*,  and,  as  I  am  one  myfelf,  have  been  much 

*  JL  offended,  that  in  that  variety  of  forms  wherein 

*  you  confidered  the  bad,  you  found  noplace  to  meu- 
'  tion  the  good.     There  is  however  one  oblervation  of 

*  yours  I  approve,  which  is,  "  That  there  are  men  of 
"  wit  and  good  fenfe  among  all  orders  of  men,   and 
*'  that  fervants  report  moft  of  the  good  or  ill  which  is 
*'  fpoken  of  their  matters."    That  there  are  men  of 

*  fenfe  who  live  in  fervitude,  I  have  the  vanity  to  fay  I 

*  have  felt  to  my  woful  experience.  You  attribute  very 
'  juftly  the  fource  of  our  general  iniquity  to  board- 
•*  wages,   and  the  manner  of  living  out  of  a  domeftic 
'  way  :  but  I  cannot  give  you  my  thoughts  on  this  fub- 
'  jecl:  any  way  fo  well,  as  by  afliort  account  of  my  own 

*  life  to  this  the  forty  fifth  year  of  my  age  ;  that  is  t» 
'  fay,  from  my  being  firft  a  footboy  at  fourteen,  to  my 

*  prefent  Itation  of  a  nobleman's  porter  ia  the  year 

*  of  my  age  above-mentioned. 

'  Know  then,  that  my  father  was  a  poor  tenant  to 

*  the  family  of  Sir  Stephen  Rackrent.  Sir  Stephen  put 
'  nrte  to  fchool,  or  rather  made  me  follow  his  fon  Harry 

*  to  fchool,  from  my  ninth  year;  and  there,  though  Sir 

*  Stephen  paid  fomething  for  my  learning,   I  was  ufed. 

*  like  a  fervant,  and  was  forced  to  get  what  fcraps  of 

*  learning  I  could  by  my  own  induftry,  for  the  fchool- 

*  mailer  took  very  little  notice  of  me.  My  young  mafte* 

*  See  abova,  Nc  88. 

*  was 
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*  was  a  lad  of  very  fprightly  parts ;  and  my  being;  con- 

*  ilantly  about  him,  and  loving  him,  was  no  fmall  ad- 
'  vantage  tome.  My  mafter  loved  me  extremely, and  has 
'  often  been  whipped  for  not  keeping  me  at  a  diilance* 
'  He  ufed  always  to  fay,That  when  he  came  to  his  eftatc 

*  I  ihould  have  a  leafe  of  my  father's  tenement  for  no- 
4  thing.  I  came  up  to  town  with  him  to  Weftminiler- 

*  fchool ;  at  which  time  he  taught  me  at  night  all  he 
'  learnt;  and  put  me  to  find  out  words  in  the  dictionary 

*  when  he  was  about  his  exercife.  It  was  the  will  of  Pro- 

*  vidence  that  mailer  Harry  was  taken  very  ill  of  a  fe- 
'  ver,  of  which  he  died  within  ten  days  after  his  firil  fal- 

*  ling  lick.  Here  was  the  firft  forrow  I  ever  knew  ;  and 
'  I  allure  you,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I  remember  the 

*  beautiful  action  of  the  fweet  youth  in  his  fever,  as 

*  frefli  as  if  it  were  yefterday.  If  he  wanted  any  thing,. 
f  it  muft  be  given  him  by  Tom.  When  I  let  any  thing 
'  fall  through  the  grief  I  was  under,  he  would  cry,  Do 

*  not  beat  the  poor  boy  :  give  him  fome  more  julep  for 
4  me,  no  body  elfe  fhall  give  it  me.     He  would  ftrivc 
'  to  hide  his  being  fo  bad,  when  he  faw  I  could  not 

*  bear  his  bein-g  in  Ib  much  danger,  and  comforted  me, 

*  faying,  Tom,  Tom,  have  a  good  heart.  When  I  was 
4  holding  a  cup  at  his  mouth,  he  fell  intoconvulfions  j 
*•  and  at  this  very   time  I  hear  my  dear  mailer's  laft 

*  groan.     I  was  quickly  turned  out  of  the  room,  and 

*  left  to  fob  and  beat  my  head  againft  the  wall  at  my 

*  leifure.     The  grief  I  was  in-  was  inexpreffible  ;   and 

*  every  body  thought  it  would  have  colt  me  my  life. 

*  In  a  few  days  my  old  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  houfe- 
'  wives  of  the  world,   thought  of  turning  me  out  of 

*  doors,  becaufe  I  put  her  in  mind  of  her  fon.     Sir 

*  Stephen  propofed  putting   me  to  prentice;  but  my 
4  lady  being  an  excellent  manager,  would  not  let  her 

*  hufband  throw  away  his  money  in  a6ls  of  chanty.     I 
1  had  fenfe  enough  to  be  under  the  utmoil  indignation,. 

*  to  fee  her  difcard  with  fo  little  concern,  one  her  fon 

*  had  loved  fo  much  ;  and  went  oat  of  the  houfe  to 
'  ramble  wherever  my  feet  would  carry  me. 

4  The  third  day  after  I  left  Sir  Stephen's  family,  I 

*  was  it  rolling  up  and  down  the  walks  in  the  Temple. 
'  A  young  gentleman  of  the  houfer  who  (as  I  heard 

4  him, 
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him  fay  afterwards)  feeing  me  half-ttarved  and  well- 
drefled,  thought  me  an  equipage  ready  to  his  hand, 
after  very  little  inquiry  more  than  «'  Did  I  want  a 
'  Matter  ?"  bid  me  follow  him  ;  I  did  fo,  and  in  a  very 
little  while  thought  myfelf  the  happieft  creature  in 
this  world.  My  time  was  taken  up  in  carrying  letters 
to  wenches,  or  meflages  to  young  ladies  of  my  mat 
ter's  acquaintance.  We  rambled  from  tavern  to  ta 
vern,  to  the  Play-houfe,  the  Mulberry^Garden  *,  and 
all  places  of  refort ;  where  my  matter  engaged  every 
night  in  fome  new  amour,  in  which  and  drinking 
he  fpent  all  his  time  when  he  had  money.  During 
thele  extravagancies  I  had  the  pleafure  of  lying  on  the 
ttuirs  of  a  tavern  half  a  night,  playing  at  dice  with 
other  fervants,  and  the  like  idleneffes.  When  my  maf- 
terwas  moneylefs,  I  was  generally  employed  in  tran- 
fcribing  amorous  pieces  of  poetry,  old  fongs  and  new 
lampoons.  This  life  held  till  my  matter  married,  and 
he  had  then  the  prudence  to  turn  me  ofi^  becaufe  I 
was  in  the  fecret  of  his  intrigues. 
*  I  was  utterly  at  a  lofs  what  courfe  to  take  next ; 
when  at  laft  I  applied  myfelf  to  afellow-fufferer,  one 
of  his  miftreires,  a  woman  of  the  town.  She  hap 
pening  at  that  time  to  be  pretty  full  of  money,  clothed 
me  from  head  to  foot ;  and  knowing  me  to  be  a  fliarp 
fellow,  employed  me  accordingly.  Sometimes  I  was 
to  go  abroad  with  her,  and  when  the  had  pitched  upon 
a  young  fellow,  file  thought  for  her  turn,  I  was  to  be 
dropped  as  one  Ihe  could  not  truft.  She  would  often 
cheapen  goods  at  the  New-Exchange  f;  and  when  flie 
had  a  mind  to  be  attacked,  (lie  would  fend  me  away  on 
an  errand.  When  an  humble  fervant  and  Hie  were  be 
ginning  a  parley,  I  came  immediately,  and  told  her  Sir 
John  was  come  home  ;  then  flie  would  order  another 
coach  to  prevent  being  dogged.  The  lover  makes 

*  The  Mu  LBERRY~GAR  nr.N  was  a  place  of  elegant  enter 
tainment  near  Buckingham-ho'jfe  (now  the  Queen's  Palace) :  fome- 
what  like  the  modern  Faux-hall. 

+  The  NEW  EXCHANGE  was  fituate  between  Durham-yard 
and  York-Buildings  in  the  Strand  It  was  the  fafhionable  mart 
of  millenary  wares,  till  17.?  7,  when  it  was  taken  down  and 
dwelJing-houfes  e/eited  on  tlit  fyo^ 

a  •  Jigns- 
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figns  to  me  as  I  get  behind  the  coach,  I  (hake  my  head 
it  was  impoffible  :  I  leave  my  lady  at  the  next  turn 
ing-,  and  follow  the  cully  to  know  how  to  fall  in  his 
way  on  another  occafion.  Bciides  good  offices  of  this 
nature,  I  writ  all  my  miftrefs's  love-letters  ;  fome 
from  a  lady  that  faw  fuch  a  gentleman  at  fuc'h  a  place 
in  fuch  a  coloured  coat,  fome  fhe wing  the  terror  file, 
was  in  of  a  jealous  old  hufbund,  others  explaining  that 
the  feverity  of  her  parents  was  fuch  (though  her  for 
tune  was  fettled)  that  fhe  was  willing  to  run  away 
with  fuch  a  one,  though  flie  knew  he  was  but  a 
younger  brother.  In  a  word,  my  half  education,, 
and  love  of  idle  books,  made  me  out-write  all  that 
made  love  to  her  by  way  of  epiftle  ;  and  as  flie  waa 
extremely  cunning,  flie  did  well  enough  in  company 
by  a  Ikilful  affectation  of  the  greateft  modeiby.  In, 
the  midft  of  all  this  I  was  furprifed  with  a  lettejs- 
from  her,  and  a  ten  pound  note. 

"  Honefl  Tom, 

«*  "XT'  O U  will  never  fee  me  more.  I  am  married 
"  X  to  a  very  cunning  country  gentleman,  who 
"  might  poffibly  guefs  fomething  if  I  kept  you  ftill  j 
«'  therefore  farewel." 

*  When  this  place  was  loll  alfo  in  marriage,  I  was- 
refolved  to  go  among  quite  another  people,  for  the  fu 
ture,  and  got  in  butler  to  one  of  thofe  families  where 
there  is  a  coach  kept,  three  or  four  fervants,  a  clean 
houfe,  and  a  good  general  outfide  upon  a  fmall 
eilate.  Here  I  lived  very  comfortably  for  fome  time, 
until  I  unfortunately  found  my  mafter,  the  very 
graved  man  alive,  in  the  garret  with  the  chamber 
maid.  I  knew  the  world  too  well  to  think  of  flaying 
there  ;  and  the  next  day  pretended  to  have  received  a 
.letter  out  of  the  country  that  my  father  was  dying,  and 
got  my  difcharge  with  a  bounty  for  rny  difcrction. 

4  The  next  I  lived  with  was  a  peevifh  fingle  man, 
whom  I  flayed  with  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Moft  part 
of  the  time  I  pafled  very  ealily  ;  for  when  I  began  to 
know  him,  I  minded  no  more,  than  he  meant,  what 
he  laid ;  ib  that  one  day  in  a  good  humour  he  fuid  "  I 
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"  was  the  beft  man  he  ever  had,  by  my  want  of  re- 

"  fpeft  to  him." 

*  Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  chief  occurrences  of  my  life, 
and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  very  many  other  places 
I  have  been  in,  where  I  have  been  the  ftrangeft 
fellow  in  the  world,  where  no  body  in  the  world  had 
fuch  fervants  as  they,  where  fure  they  were  the  un- 
luckieft  people  in  the  world  in  fervants,  and  Ib  forth. 
All  I  mean  by  this  reprefentation,  is,  to  fliow  you 
that  we  poor  fervants  are  not  (what  you  called  us  too 
generally)  all  rogues;  but  that  we  arc  what  we  are, 
according  to  the  example  of  our  fuperiors.  In  the 
family  I  am  now  in,  I  am  guilty  of  no  one  fin  but 
lying  •  which  I  do  with  a  grave  face  in  my  gown 
and  ftaff  every  day  I  live,  and  almoit  all  day  long,1 
in  denying  my  lord  to  impertinent  fuitors,  and  my 
lady  to  unwelcome  vifitants.  But,  Sir,  I  am  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am,  when  I  can  get  abroad,  a  leader  of 
the  fervants  :  I  am  he  that  keeps  time  with  beating 
my  cudgel  againft  the  boards  in  the  gallery  at  aa 
opera  ;  I  am  he  that  am  touched  fo  properly  at  a 
tragedy,  when  the  people  of  quality  are  flaring  at 
one  another  during  the  mofl:  important  incidents. 
When  you  hear  in  a  crowd  a  cry  in  the  right  place, 
a  hum  where  the  point  is  touched  in  a  fpeech,  or  a 
huzza  fet  up  where  it  is  the  voice  of  the  people  j  you 

*  may  conclude  it  is  begun  or  joined  by, 

«  S   I    K, 

*  Your  more  than  humble  fervant, 
T*  «THOMAS.  TRUSTY/ 

*  By  STEEL E  from  the  letter-box. 

*#*  Drury-Lane,  June  2Z,  "  The  Manhater."  Timon  by  Mr. 
Powell;  Alcibiades  1>y  Mr.  Booth;  Apemantus  by  Mr.  Mills; 
/Elius  .by  Mr.  Johnfon;  Pheax  by  Mr.  Bullock;  1  lander  by  Mr. 
I.eigh  ;  Poet  by  Mr.  Norris ;  Evandra  by  Mrs.  Knight ;.  Melitfa  iy 
Mrs.  JJradihaw.— N.  B.  The  Company  will  cor.tinue  acling  every 
Tucfday  and  Friday  during  this  fummer  feafon.  SPECT.  in  fa/it. 
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N°  97.       Thurfday,  June  21,  1711. 

Projeccre  animas Virg.  ^En.  vi.  436, 

"  They  prodigally  threw  their  lives  away." 

AMONG  the  loofe  papers  which  I  have  fre 
quently  fpoken  of  heretofore  *,  I  find  a  con- 
verfation  between   Pharamond  and  Eucrate 
upon  the  fubjecl:  of  duels,  and  the  copy  of  an  edidt 
ifl'ued  in  confequence  of  that  difcourfe. 

EUCRATE  argued,  that  nothing  but  the  moft  fe- 
vere  and  vindictive  punifhmenr,  fuch  as  placing  the 
bodies  of  the  offenders  in  chains,  and  putting  them  to 
death  by  the  moft  exquifite  torments,  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  extirpate  a  crime  which  had  fo  long  prevailed 
and  was  fo  firmly  fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  as 
great  and  laudable.  The  king  anfwered,  That  in 
deed  inftances  of  ignominy  were  neceflary  in  the  cure 
of  this  evil ;  but  confidering  that  it  prevailed  only 
among  fuch  as  had  a  nicety  in  their  fenfe  of  honour,  and 
that  it  often  happened  that  a  duel  was  fought  to  fave 
appearances  to  the  world,  when  both  parties  were  in 
their  hearts  in  amity  and  reconciliation  to  each  other  j 
it  was  evident  that  turning  the  mode  another  way 
would  effeclually  put  a  ftop  to  what  had  being  only  as 
a  mode.  That  to  fuch  perfons,  poverty  andihame  were 
torments  fufticient.  That  he  would  not  go  further  in 
punifliing  in  others  crimes  which  he  was  fatisfied  he 
himfelf  was  moft  guilty  of,  in  that  he  might  have  pre 
vented  them  by  fpeakinghis  difpleafure  fooner.  Beiides 
which  the  king  faid,  he  was  in  general  averfe  to 
tortures,  which  was  putting  human  nature  itfelf,  ra 
ther  than  the  criminal,  todifgrace  ;  and  that  he  would 
be  fure  not  to  ufe  this  means  where  the  crime  was  but 
aii  ill  effe£t  arifing  from  a  laudable  caufe,  the  fear  of 

*  See  Vol.  I.  No.  76.  Vol.  II.  No.  84,  &c. 

fhame. 
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fhame.  The  king,  at  the  fame  time,  fpoke  with 
much  grace  upon  the  fubject  of  mercy  ;  and  re 
pented  of  many  adls  of  that  kind  which  had  a  mag 
nificent  afpeft  in  the  doing,  but  dreadful  confequcnccs 
in  the  example.  Mercy  to  particulars,  he  obferved, 
was  cruelty  in  the  general.  That  though  a  prince 
could  not  revive  a  dead  man  by  taking  the  life  of  him 
who  killed  him,  neither  could  he  make  reparation  to 
the  next  that  fliould  die  by  the  evil  example  ;  or  an- 
fwer  to  himfelf  for  the  partiality  in  not  pardoning  the 
next  as  well  as  the  former  offender.  '  As  for  me,  fays 
Pharamond,  I  have  conquered  France,  and  yet  have 
given  laws  to  my  people.  The  laws  are  my  methods 
of  life  ;  they  are  not  a  diminution  but  a  direction  to 
my  power.  I  am  itill  abfolute  to  diftinguifh  the  inno 
cent  and  the  virtuous,  to  give  honours  to  the  brave 
and  generous  :  I  am  abfolute  in  my  good-will ;  none 
can  oppofe  my  bounty,  or  prefcribe  rules  for  my  fa 
vour.  While  I  can,  as  I  pleafe,  reward  the  good,  I 
am  under  no  pain  that  I  cannot  pardon  the  wicked  : 
For  which  reafon,  continued  Pharamond,  I  will  effec 
tually  put  a  Hop  to  this  evil,  by  expofing  no  more  the 
tendernefs  of  my  nature  to  the  importunity  of  having 
the  fame  refpect  to  thofe  who  are  miferable  by  their 
fault,  and  thofe  who  are  fo  by  their  misfortune. 
Flatterers  (concluded  the  king  fmiling)  repeat  to  us 
princes,  that  we  are  heaven's  vicegerents ;  let  us 
be  fo,  and  let  the  only  thing  out  of  our  power  be 
TO  DO  ILL.' 

Soon  after  the  evening,  wherein  Pharamond  and 
Eucrate  had  this  converfation,  the  following  ediftwas 
publifhed. 

*  PHAKAMOND'S  EDICT  AGAINST  DUELS. 

'  Pharamond,  King  of  the  Gauls,  to  all  his  loving  fub- 
4  jects  fendeth  greeting. 

WHEREAS  it  has  come  to  our  royal  notice  and 
obfervation,  that  in  contempt  of  all  laws  di 
vine  and  human,  it  is  of  late  become  a  cuftom  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  our  kingdom,  upon 
flight  and  trivial,  as  well  as  great  and  urgent  pro 
vocations,  to  invite  each  other  into  the  field,  there 

*  by 
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'  by   their  own  hands,  and  of  their  own  authority  to 
'  decide    their   controveriies    by  combat;     We   have 

*  thought  fit  to  take  the  laid  cuftom  into  our  royal  con- 
'  lideration,  and  find,  upon  inquiry  into  the  ufualcaufcs 

*  whereon  fuch  fatal  decilions  havearilen,  that  by  this 

*  wicked  cuftom,  maugre  all  the  precepts  of  our  holy 

*  religion,  and  the  rules  of  right  reafon,   the  greateft 

*  aft  of  the  human  mind,  FORGIVENESS  OF  INJURIES, 

*  is  become  vile  and  fliameful;  that  the  rules  of  good 

*  fociety   and   virtuous   converfation   are  hereby   in- 

*  verted  ;  that  the  loofe,  the  vain,  and  the  impudent, 

*  infult  the  careful,  the  difcreet,   and  the  modeft  ;  that 

*  all  virtue  is  iuppreffed,  and  all  vice  fupported,  in  the 

*  one  aft  of  being  capable  to  dare  to  the  death.     We 
'  have  alfo  further,  with  great  forrow  of  mind,  obferved 

*  that  this  dreadful  action,  by    long  impunity   (our 

*  royal  attention  being  employed  upon  matters  of  more 
'  general  concern),  is  become  honourable,  and  the  re- 

*  fufal  to  engage  in  it  ignominious.     In  thefe  our  royal 

*  cares  and  inquiries  We  are  yet  farther  made  to  under- 

*  ftand,  that  the  perfons  of  moft  eminent  worth,    and 
'  moft  hopeful  abilities,  accompanied  with  the  ftrongeft 

*  paffion  for  true  glory,  are  fuch  as  are  moft  liable  to  be 

*  involved  in  the  dangers  ariling   from  this  licence. 
«  Now  taking  the  faid  premifes  into  our  ferious  confi- 

*  deration,  and  well  weighing  that  all  fuch  emergencies 

*  (wherein  the  mind  is  incapable  of  commanding  itfclf, 

*  and  where  the  injury  is  too  fudden  or  too  exquifitef 

*  to  be  borne)   are  particularly  provided  for  by  laws 
'  heretofore  enafted ;  and  that  the  qualities  of  lefs  in- 
'  juries,  like  thofe  of  ingratitude,  are  too  nice  and  de- 

*  licate  to  come  under  general  rules ;  We  do  refolve  to 

*  blot  this  faflrion,  or  wantonnefs  of  anger,  out  of  the 

*  minds  of  Our  fubjefts,  by  Our  royal  refolutions  de- 
'  clared  in  this  edift  as  follow. 

*  No  peribn  who   either  fends  or  accepts  a  chal- 
'  lenge,  or  the  pofterity  of  either,  though  no  death  en- 

*  fues  thereupon,  fhall  be,  after  the  publication  of  this 

*  our  edift,  capable  of  bearing  office  in  thefe  our  do- 
'  minions. 

*  T  H  E  perfon  who  fhall  prove  the  fending  or  re- 
'  ceiving  a  challenge,  (hall  receive  to  his  own  ufe  and 

*  property, 
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'  property,    the  whole    perfonal   eilate   of  both  par- 

*  tics;    and    their    real    eftate  fliall    be  immediately 

*  vefted    in    the    next   heir   of   the  offenders    in    as 

*  ample  manner  as  if  the  faid  offenders  were  actually 

*  dcceafed. 

*  IN  aifes  where  the  laws  (which  we  have  already 
granted  to  our  fubje&s)  admit  of  an  appeal  for  blood  ; 
when  the  criminal  is  condemned  by  the  faid  appeal, 
He  fliall  not  only  fuffer  death,   but  his  whole  eftate, 
real,  mixed,  and  perfonal,  fliall  from  the  hour  of  his 
death  be  vefted  in  the  next  heir  of  the  perfon  whofc 
blood  he  fpilt. 

*  THAT  it  fliall  not  hereafter  be  in  Our  royal  power, 

*  or  that  of  our  fucceHbrs,  to  pardon  the  faid  offences, 

*  or  reftore  the  offenders  in  their  eftates,  honour,  or 

*  blood,  for  ever'. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Blois,the  8th  of  February,  420, 
in  the  fecond  year  of  our  reign.  *  T 

*  By  STEELE.. 
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•  •  Tanta  ejl  queer endi  cur  a  decoris. 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  500,, 
*  **  So  iludioufly  their  perfotis  they  adorn." 

THERE  is  not  fo  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a 
lady's   head-drefs.     Within  my  own  memory  I 
have  known  it  rife  and  fall  above  thirty  degrees. 
About  ten  years  ago  it  fliot  up  to  a  very  great  height, 
infomuch  that  the  female  part  of  ourfpecies  were  much 
taller  than  the  men  *,  The  women  were  offuch  an  enor- 

*  This  refers  to  the  COMMODE  (called  by  the  French  T^ntange") 
a  kind  of  head-drefs  worn  by  the  ladies  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  which  by  means  of  wire  bore  up  the  hair  and  fore  part  of 

-the  cap,  confiding  of  many  folrls  cf  tine  lace,  to  a  prodigious  height. 
The  tranfuion  from  this  to  the  oppolne  extreme  was  very  abrupt 
a&d  Hidden. 
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mous  ftature,  that  "we  appeared  as  grafhoppers  before 
*'  them  *  :  "  At  prefent  the  whole  fex  is  in  a  manner 
dwarfed  and  flirunk  into  a  race  of  beauties  that  feems 
almoft  another  fpecies.  I  remember  feveral  ladies,  who 
were  once  very  near  fe  ven  foot  high,  that  at  prefent  want 
fome  inches  of  five.  How  they  came  to  be  thus  cur 
tailed  I  cannot  learn ;  whether  the  whole  fex  be  at 
prefent  under  any  penance  which  we  know  nothing  of, 
or  whether  they  have  caft  their  head-dretfes  in  order 
to  furprife  us  with  fomcthing  in  that  kind  which  Ihall 
be  intirely  new  ;  or  whether  fome  of  the  tallefl  of  the 
fex,  being  too  cunning  for  the  reft,  have  contrived  this 
method  to  make  themfelves  appear  lizeable,  is  ftill  a  fe- 
cret ;  though  I  find  mofl  are  of  opinion,  they  are  at 
prefent  like  trees  new  lopped  and  pruned,  that  will 
certainly  fprout  up  and  flourish  with  greater  heads  than 
before.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  do  not  love  to  be  in- 
fulted  by  women  who  are  taller  than  myfelf,  I  admire 
the  fex  much  more  in  their  prefent  humiliation,  which 
has  reduced  them  to  their  natural  dimenfions,  than 
when  they  had  extended  their  perfons  and  lengthened 
themfelves  out  into  formidable  and  gigantic  figures.  I 
am  not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edifices  of  nature,  nor 
for  railing  any  whimfical  fuperftrutfture  upon  her  plans: 
I  muft  therefore  repeat  it,  that  I  am  highly  pleafed  with 
the  coiffure  now  in  falhion,  and  think  it  ihews  the  good 
fenfe  which  at  prefent  very  much  reigns  among  the  va 
luable  part  of  the  lex.  One  may  obferve  that  women 
in  all  ages  have  taken  more  pains  than  men  to  adorn 
the  outfide  of  their  heads;  and  indeed  I  very  much  ad 
mire,  that  thofe  female  architects,  who  raifefuch  won 
derful  ftruc-tures  out  of  ribbands,  lace,  and  wire,  have 
not  been  recorded  for  their  refpedtive  inventions.  Iti» 
certain  there  has  been  as  many  orders  in  thefe  kinds  of 
building,  as  in  thofe  which  have  bee^i  made  of  marble. 
Sometimes  they  rife  in  the  ftiape  of  a  pyramid,  feme- 
times  like  a  tower,  and  fometimes  like  a  fteeple.  In 
Juvenal's  time  the  building  grew  by  feveral  orders  and 
iiqries,  as  he  has  very  humorouily  defcribed  it. 

*  Nurab.  xiii.  §3, 

Tot 
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Tot  p remit  orJinibtis,  tot  atlbuc  compagilus  nltnin 
jEdificat  caput :  Andromacben  a  fronte  'vitlclis  ; 
Pojl  minor  efl :  Aliam  era/as.— — Juv.  Sat.  vi.  roi» 

«'  With  curls  on  curls  they  build  her  head  before, 
*'  And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tow'r: 
"  A  ginntefs  flie  fcems  j   but  look  behind, 
*'  And  then  flic  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 

D  B.  Y  D  E  N, 

But  I  do  not  remember  in  any  part  of  my  reading,  that 
the  head-drefs  afpired  to  fo  great  an  extravagance  as  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  when  it  was  built  up  in  a 
couple  of  cones  or  fpires,  which  Hood  fo  excetfively 
high  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  that  a  woman,  who  was 
but  a  Pygmy  without  her  head-drefs,  appeared  like  a 
Coloffus  upon  putting  it  on.  Monfieur  Paradin  *  fays, 

*  That  thefe  old-fafhioned  fontanges  rofe  an  ell  above 

*  the  head :  that  they  were  pointed  like  fteeplcs,  and 

*  had  longloofe  pieces  of  crape  fattened  to  the  tops  of 
'  them,  which  were  curioufly  fringed,  and  hung  down, 

*  their  backs  like  ftreamers.' 

The  women  might  poilibly  have  carried  this  gothic 
building  much  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk,THOMAS 
CONECTE  by  name,attacked  it  with  great  zeal  and  refo- 
lution.  This  holy  man  travelled  from  place  to  place  to 
preach  down  this  monftrous  commode ;  and  fucceededfo 
well  in  it,  that  as  the  magicians  facrificed  their  books  to 
the  flames  upon  the  preaching  of  an  apoftle,  many  of  the 
women  threw  down  their  head-dreffes  in  the  middle  of 
his  fermon,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  within  fight  of 
the  pulpit.  He  was  fo  renowned  as  well  for  the  fandity 
of  his  life  as  his  manner  of  preaching  that  he  had  often 
a  congregation  of  twenty  thoufand  people  ;  the  men 
placing  themfelves  on  the  one  fide  of  his  pulpit,  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  that  appeared  (to  ufe  the  fimili- 
tudc  of  an  ingenious  writer)  like  a  foreft  of  cedars  with 
their  heads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  fo  warmed 

*  GUILLAUME  PARADIN  was  a  French  writer  of  the  fixtecnth 
century,  author  of  feveral  voluminous  Hiftories.  It  is  from  his 
*'  Annales  de  Bajtrgoigne^  1566,  fol.  that  the  following  pillages 
are  Ducted. 

anal 
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and  animated  -the  people  againil  this  monftrous  ornn- 
invnt,  that  it  lay  under  a  kind  of  perfecution  :  and 
whenever  it  appeared  in  public  was  pelted  down  by 
the  rabble,  who  flu  no-  ftones  at  the  perfons  that  wore 
it.  But  nourirhftimetmg  this  prodigy  yanifhed  while 
the  preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to  appear 
again  fomc  months  after  his  departure,  or  to  tell  it  in 
Monfieur  Paradin's  own  words,  *  The  women  that, 

*  like  {hails,  in  a  fright,  had  drawn  in  their  horns,  fhot 

*  them  out   again   as  foon  as  the  danger  was  over.' 
This  extravagance  of  the  women's  head-drefles  in  that 
age  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monlieur  d'Argentre  in  his 
hiftory  of  Bretagne  *,    and   by  other,  hiftorians,   as 
well  as  the  perfon  I  have  here  quoted. 

It  is  ufaafly  obferved,  that  a  good  reign  is  the  only 
proper  time  for  making  of  laws  againft  the  exorbi 
tance  of  power;  in  the  lame  manner  an  exceffive  head- 
drefs  may  be  attacked,  the  moft  effectually  when  the 
fafliion  is  againft  it.  I  do  therefore  recommend  this 
Paper  to  my  female  readers  by  way  of  prevention. 

I  would  defire  the  fair  iex  to  conlider  how  im'poffi- 
ble  it  is  for  them  to  add  any  thing  that  can  be  orna 
mental  to  what  is  already  the  mafter-piece  of  nature. 
The  head  has  the  moft  beautiful  appearance,  as  well  as 
the  higheft  ftation,  in  a  human  figure.  Nature  has  laid 
out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face  ;  flie  has  touched 
it  with  vermilion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory, 
made  it  the  feat  of  fmiles  and  blufhes,  lighted  it  up 
and  enlivened  it  with  the  brightnefs  of  the  eyes,  hung 
it  on  each  fide  with  curious  organs  of  fenfe,  given  it 
airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  defcri'bed,  aud  1'ur- 

*  BERTRAKD  D'ARIKT-TRK  wv.s  an  eminent  French  Lawyer 
of  -the  fixteenth  century.  His  "  Hijlt're  de  Breiagnf  was  printed 
at  Rennes  in  1582.  fol.  He  died  in  1590,  ajej  71. 

THOMAS  CONECTE  mentioned  ahove  was  a  C.armjiite  monk 
born  in  Br'tagne,  \vho  be^an  to  -be  famous  for  his  preaching  iu 
1^28.'  At'ler  having  travelled  ihro''  (Vveral  parts  of  Europe,  op- 
poling  the  falliionahk  vices  rtf  the  ag  :,  this  celebrated  Preacher. came 
at  IciiJth  to  Rome,  where  his  zeal  led  him  to  reprove  the  enor 
mities  of  the  PipaJ  Court  ajjd  the  diiroluteuefs  of  the  RorrJfij 
Clergy.'  .'On  this  he  was  imprifoned,  tried  and  condemned  to  the 
flames  for  Hercfy.  A  punifliment  which  he  fuftsred  with  great  coa- 
ftancy  in  1434.  See  CAYLE. 

VOL,  II.  E  rounded 
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rounded  it  with  fuch  a  flowing  fhade  of  hair  as  fets  all 
its  beauties  in  the  moft  agreeable  light.  In  fhort,  (he 
ieems  to  have  defigned  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the 
moft  glorious  of  her  works  ;  and  when  we  load  it  with 
fuch  a  pile  of  fupernumerary  ornaments,  we  deilroy 
the  fymmetry  of  the  human  figure,  and  fooliflily  con 
trive  to  call  off  the  eye  from  great  and  real  beauties,  to 
childiih  gewgaws,  ribbands,  and  bone-lace.  *L 

••<•-*  By  A  D  D  I  s  o  N ,  London. 
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Turfi  fecernis 

Hor.  i  Sat.  vi.    ^. 

"  You  know  to  fix  the.  bounds  of  right  and  wrong." 

TH  E  club,  of  .which  I  have  often  declared  my- 
felf  a  member,  were  laft  night  engaged  in  a  dif- 
r  courfe  upon  that  which  pafles  for  the  chief  point 

of  Honour  among  men  and  women  ;  and  ftarted  a  great 
many  hints..  upon  the  fubjeft,  which  I  thought  were 
entirely  new.  I  fhall  therefore  methodize  the  ieveral 
reflections  that  arofe  upon  this  occafion,  and  prefent 
my  reader  with  them  for  the  Speculation  of  this  day  ; 
after  having  premifed,,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this 
.  Paper  which,  feems  -to  differ  with  any  paflage  of  laft 
Thurfday's  *,  the  reader  will  confider  this  as  the  fen- 
fiments  of  the  club,  and  the  other  as  my  own  private 
thoughts,  or  rather  thofe  of  Pharamond. 

The  great  point  of  honour  in  men  is  courage,  and 
in  women  chaftity.  If  a  man  lofes  his  honour  in  one 
rencounter,  it  is  not  impoflible  for  him  to  regain  it  in 
another  ;  a  flip  in  a  woman's  honour  is  irrecoverable. 
I  can  give  no  reafon  for  fixing  the  point  of  honour  to 
thefe  two  qualities,  unlefs  it  be  that  each  fex  fets  the 
grcateft  value  on  the  qualification  which  renders  them 

*  See  No,  97. 

the 
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the  moft  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  contrary  fex.  Had 
men  chofen  for  themfelves,  without  regard  to  the  opi 
nions  of  the  fair  fex,  I  fliould  believe  the  choice  would 
have  fallen  on  wifdom  or  virtue ;  or  had  women  dc-^ 
tennined  their  own  point  of  honour,  it  is  probable 
that  wit  or  good-nature  would  have  carried  it  againft 
chaftity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the  female 
fex  than  courage  ;  whether  it  be  that  they  are  pleafed 
to  fee  one  who  is  a  terror  to  others  fall  like  a  flave  at 
their  feet,  or  that  this  quality  fupplies  their  own  prin 
cipal  defe<5t,  in  guarding  them  from  infults,  and  aveng 
ing  their  quarrels  ;  or  that  courage  is  a  natural  indi 
cation  of  a  ftrong  and  fprightly  conftitution.  On  the 
other  fide  nothing  makes  woman  more  efteemed  by 
the  oppofite  fex  than  chaftity ;  whether  it  be  that  we 
always  prize  thofe  moft  who  are  hardeft  to  come  at,  oc 
that  nothing  befides  chaftity  with  its  collateral  at 
tendants,  truth,  fidelity  and  conftancy,  gives  the  man 
a  property  in  the  perfon  he  loves,  and  confequently 
endears  her  to  him  above  all  things. 

I  am  very  much  pleafeu  with  a  paflage  in  the  infcrip 
tion  on  a  monument  creeled  in  Weftminfter-Abbey  to 
the  late  duke  and  dutchefs  of  Newcaftle.  "  Her  name 
"  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngeft  fifter  to  the  lord  Lucas 
*;  of  Colchefter  ;  a  noble  family,  for  all  the  brothers 
*;  were  valiant,  and  all  the  fifters  virtuous." 

In  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of  honour  is 
flrained  to  madnefs,  the  whole  ftory  runs  on  chaftity 
and  courage.  The  damfel  is  mounted  on  a  white  pal* 
'frey,  as  an  emblem  of  her  innocence  ;  and,  to  avoid 
fcandalj  muft  have  a  dwarf  for  her  page.  She  is  not  to 
think  of  a  man,  until  fame  misfortune  has  brought  a 
knight-errant  to  her  relief.  The  knight  falls  in  lotr<r, 
and  did  not  gratitude  reftrain  her  from  murdering  her 
deliverer,  would  die  at  her  feet  by  her  difdain.  How 
ever  he  muft  wafte  many  years  in  the  defert,  before  her 
virgin-heart  can  think  of  a  furrender.  The  knight  goes 
off,  attacks  every  thing  he  meets  that  is  bigger  and 
ih'onger  than  himfelf,  fceka  all  opportunities  of  being 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  after  feven  years  rambling 
returns  to  his  miftrefs,  whofe  chaftity  has  been  attacked 
E  z  ia* 
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in  the  menu  time  by  giants  nnd  ty  rants,  and.  undergone 
as  many  trials  as  her  lover's  valour. 

In  Spain,  where  there  are  iHll  great  remains  of  this 
romantic  humour,  it  is.  a  tranfporting  favour  for  2. 
lady  to  cait  an  accidental  glance  on  her  lover  from  a 
window,  though  it  be  two  or  three  ftories  high  ;  as  k 
is  ufual  for  the  lover  to  alfert  his  paffion  for  his  miitreis, 
in  finglc  combat  with  a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  of  the  point  of  honour  from 
man  to  man,  is  giving  the  Lye.  One  may  tell  another  he 
whores, drinks,  blafphemes,  and  it  may  pafsunrefented ; 
but  to  fay  He  Lyes,  though  but  in  jeft,  is  an  affront  that 
nothing  but  blood  can  expiate.  The  reafon  perhaps  may 
Jbe,  bccaufe  no  other  vice  implies  a  want  of  courage  fo 
much  as  the  making  of  a  lye  ;  and  therefore  telling  a 
man  he  lyes,  is  touching  him  in  the  moil  fenfible  part  of 
honour,  and  indirectly  calling  him  a  coward.  I  cannot 
emit  under  this  head  what  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  an 
cient  Perfians,  That  irom  the  age  of  five  years  to  twenty 
they  inilru£l  their  fon-s  only  in  three  things,  to  manage 
the  horfe,  to  make  ufe  of  the  bow,  and  to  ipeak  truth. 
.  The  placing  the  point  of  honour  in  this  falfe  kiud  of 
courage,  has  given  occalion  to  the  very  refufe  of  man 
kind,  who  have  neither  virtue  nor  common  fenfe,  tofet 
up  for  men  of  honour.  An  Englifh  peer,  who  has  not 
been  long  dead  *,  uied  to  tell  a  pleafamftory  of  a  French 
gentleman  that  viiited  him  early  one  morning  at  Paris, 
and  after  great  profeflions  of  rcfpe<5t,  let  him  know  that 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  him ;  which,  in  fhbrt, 
amounted  to  this,  That  he  believed  he  could  tell  his 
lordftup  the  perfon's  name  who  juftled  him  as  he  came 
out  from  the  opera;  but  before  he  would  proceed,  he 
begged  his  lordfliip  that  he  would  not  deny  him  the  ho 
nour  of  making  him  his  fecond.  The  Englifli  lord,  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  a  very  foolifli  affair,  told  him, 
that  he  was  under  engagements  for  his  two  next  d  uels  to 
a  couple  of  particular  friends.  Upon  which  the  gentle 
man  immediately  withdrew,  hoping  his  lordfhip  would 
not  take  it  ill  if  he  meddled  no  farther  in  an  affair 
from  whence  he  himfelf  was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

*  The  Editor  has  been  told  this  was  WILLIAM  CAVENDISH, 
the  fit  ft  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  who  died  Aug.   18,  1707. 

The 
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The  beating  down  this  falfe  notion  of  honour,  in  f« 
vain  and  lively  a  proplc  as  thofc  of  France,  is  de- 
icrvedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  glorious  parts  . 
of  their  prefent  kind's  reign.  It  is  pity  but  th?  pur 
nifhment  of  thefe  mifchicvous  notions  ihould  have  iu 
it  fome  particular  circumftances  of  fhame  and  infamy; 
that  thofc  who  are  flaves  to  them  may  fee,  that  inftead 
of  advancing  their  reputations  they  lead  them  to  igr 
nominy  and  difhonour. 

Death  is  not  fuiHcient  to  deter  men  who  make  it 
their  glory  to  defpife  it ;  but  if  every  one  that  fought 
a  duel  were  to  ftand  in  the  pillory,  it  would  quickly 
leflen  the  number  of  thefe  imaginary  inen  of  honour, 
and  put  an  end  to  fo  abfurd  a  practice. 

When  honour  is  a  fupport  to  virtuous  principles,  and 
runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and  our  country,  it 
cannot  be  too  much  cherifhed  and  encouraged :  but 
when  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to  thofe  of 
religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  greateft  depravations 
of  human  nature,  by  giving  wrong  ambitions  and  falfc 
ideas  of  what  is  good  and  laudable  ;  and  fliould  there 
fore  be  exploded  by  all  governments,  and  driven  out 
as  the  bane  and  plague  ot  human  fociety.  *L 

*  ByAncisoN,  Louden. 
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Nil  (go  contuler'wi  jucundo  fanus  amico. 

Hor.  i  Sat.  v.  44. 

"  The  greatefl  bleffing  is  a  pleafant  friend.'* 

•» 

A  Man  advanced  in  years  that  thinks  fit  to  look 
back  upon  his  former  life,  and  calls  that  only 
life  which  was  palled  with  fatisfattion  and  en 
joyment,  excluding  all  parts  which  were  not  pleafant  to 
him,  will  find  himfelf  very  young,  if  not  in  his  infancy. 
Sicknefs,  ill-humour,  and  idlenefs,  will  have  robbed  him 
of  a  great  fhare  of  that  fpace  we  ordinarily  call  our 
life.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  man  that  would 
be  true  to  himfelf,  to  obtain,  if  poffiblc,  a  difpofitioii  to 
E  3  W 
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be  pleafed,  and  plr.ce  himfelf  in  a  conftant  aptitude 
for  the  fatisfaclions  of  his  being.  Inftead  of  this,  you 
hardly  fee  a  man  who  is  not  uneafy  in  proportion  to  his 
advancement  in  the  arts  of  life.  An  affe£ted  delicacy 
is  the  common  improvement  we  meet  with  in  thofe  who 
pretend  to  be  refined  above  others.  They  do  not  aim  at 
true  pleafures  thcmfelves,  but  turn  their  thoughts  upon 
obferving  the  falfe  pleafures  of  other  men.  Such  people 
are  valetudinarians  in  fociety,  and  they  fliould  no  more 
come  into  company  than  a  lick  man  fhould  come  into 
the  air.  If  a  man  is  too  weak  to  bear  what  is  a  refrefh- 
ment  to  men  in  health,  he  muft  ftill  keep  his  chamber. 
When  any  one  in  Sir  ROGER'S  company  complains 
he  is  out  of  order,  he  immediately  calls  for  fome  pofTet- 
drink  for  him  ;  for  which  reafon  that  fort  of  people 
who  are  ever  bewailing  their  conftitution  in  other  places 
are  the  chearfulleft  imaginable  when  he  is  prefent. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  fo  many,  and  they  not 
reckoned  nbfurd,  fhall  entertain  thofe  with  whom  they 
coiwerfe  by  giving  them  th«  hiftory  of  their  pains  and 
aches  j  and  imagine  fuch  narrations  their  quota  of  the 
^conversation.  This  is  of  all  other  the  meaneft  help  to 
<lifcourfe,  and  a  man  muft  not  think  at  all,  or  think 
himfelf  very  infignificant,  when  he  finds  an  account  of 
.his  head-ach  anfwered  by  another's  afldng  What  news 
in  the  laft  mail  ?  Mutual  good-humour  is  a  drefs  we 
ought  to  appear  in  whenever  we  meet,  and  we  fhould 
jnakeno  mention  of  what  concerns  ourfelves,  without 
it  be  of  matters  wherein  our  friends  ought  to  rejoice  : 
but  indeed  there  are  crowds  of  people  who  put  them- 
felves  in  no  method  of  plealing  themfelves  or  others  j 
fuch  are  thole  whom  we  ufually  call  indolent  perfons. 
Indolence  is,  methinks,  an  intermediate  ftate  between 
pleafure  and  pain,  and  very  much  unbecoming  any  part 
of  our  life  after  we  are  out  of  the  nude's  arms.  Such 
an  avcrfion  to  labour  creates  a  conftant  wearinefs,  and 
one  would  think  fhould  make  exiftenceitfclf  a  burden. 
The  indolent  man  defcends  from  the  dignity  of  his  na 
ture,  and  makes  that  being  which  was  rational  merely 
vegetative.  His  life  confifts  only  in  the  mere  increale 
and  decay  of  a  body,  which,  with  relation  to  the  reft  of 
the  world,  might  as  well  have  been  uninformed,  as  the 
habitation  of  a  reafpnablemiml.  Qf- 
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Of  this  kind  is  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  couple 
Harry  Terfett  and  his-  lady.  Harry  was  in  the  days  of 
his  celibacy  one  of  thofe  pert  creatures  who  have  much 
vivacity  and  little  underftanding;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Quickly, 
whom  he  married,  had  all  that  the  fire  of  youth  and  a 
lively  manner  could  do  towards  making  an  agreeable 
woman.  Thefe  two  people  of  feeming  merit  fell  into 
each  other's  arms ;  and  paffion  being  fated,  and  no  reafon 
or  good-fenfe  in  either  to  fucceed  it,  their  life  is  now  at 
a  ftand ;  their  meals  are  infipid,  and  their  time  tedious  ; 
their  fortune  has  placed  them  above  care,  and  their  lofs 
of  tafte  reduced  them  below  diverfion.  When  we  talk 
of  thcfe  as  inltances  of  inexiftence,  we  do  not  mean, 
that  in  order  to  live,  it  is  necelfary  we  fhould  always  be 
in  jovial  crews,  or  crowned  with  chaplets  of  rofes,  as 
the  merry  fellows  among  the  ancients  are  -deiVribed  ; 
but  it  is  intended  by  confidering  thefc  contraries  to 
pleafure,  indolence,  and  too  much  delicacy,  to  {hew 
that  it  is  prudence  to  preferve  a  difpcu'tion  jnourfelvcs 
to  receive  a  certain  delight  in  all  we  hear  and  fee. 

This  portable  quality  of  good-humour  fesfons  all  the 
parts  and  occurrences  we  meet  with,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  there  are  no  moments  loft  ;  but  they  ail  pafs  with  fo 
much  fatisfadion,  that  the  heavieft  of  loads  (when  it  is 
"a  load),  that  of  time,  is  never  felt  by  us.  Varilas  has  this 
quality  to  the  higheft  perfection,  ahd  communicates  it 
wherever  he  appears.  The  fad,  the  merry,  the  fev'ere, 
the  melancholy,  fhewa  new -chearfulnefs  when  he  comes 
amongil  them.  At  the  fame  time  no  one  can  repeat  any 
thing  that  Varilas  has  ever  faid  that  deferves  repetition; 
but  the  man  has  that  innate  goodnefs  of  temper,  that 
he  is  welcome  to  every  body,  becaufe  every  man  thinks 
he  is  fo  to  him.  He  does  not  feem  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  the  mirth  of  the  company  ;  and  yet  upon  re 
flection  you  find  it  all  happened  by  his  being  there.  X 
thought  it  was  whimfically  faid  of  a  gentleman,  that 
if  Varilas  had  wit,  it  would  be  the  bcfl  wit  in  the  world. 
It  is  certain,  when  a  well-correfted  lively  imagina 
tion  and  good-breeding  are  added  to  a  fweet  difpo- 
iition,  they  qualify  it  to  be  one  of  the  greateit  blef- 
iings,  as  well  as  pleafures  of  life. 

Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten  times  the 
E  4  plea- 
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pleafure  they  do,  if  they  were  fure  of  hearing  no 
thing  which  fliould  (hock  them,  as  well  as  expected 
what  would  pleafe  them.  When  we  know  every  ptrlbn 
that  is  ipoken  of  is  rcprefented  by  one  who  has  no  ill- 
will,  and  every  thing  that  is  mentioned  defcribed  by 
one  that  is  apt  to  fet  it  in  the  belt  light,  the  entertain 
ment  mull  be  delicate,  becauie  the  cook  has  nothing 
brought  to  his  hand  but  what  is  the  moft  excellent  m 
its  kind.  Beautiful  pictures  are  the  entertainments  of 
pure  minds,  and  deformities  of  the  corrupted.  It  is 
a  degree  towards  the  life  of  angels,  when  we  enjoy 
eonverfation  wherein  there  is  nothing  prefentcd  but  m 
its  excellence  :  and  a  degree  towards  that  of  demons, 
wherein  nothing  is  fhewn  but  in  its  degeneracy.  *T 

*  By  STEEI.E. 

_ ^. —  •  •   . 

!N0  xor       Tuefday,    June  26,   1711, 

Romulus,  &  liber  pater i  ds1  cum  Co/lore  Pollux^ 

Poft  ingentia  faftciy  dcorum  in  temfla  recepti ; 

Durn  terras  hominumquc  colunt  genus,  off  era  bdla 

Ccmponunt,  ftgr»s  afflgnant,  oppiaa  condunt  \ 

Ploravere  fuis  non  refpondere  favorem 

Speratum  meritis  : Hor.  2  Ep.  i.  3. 

[IMITATED.] 

•*  Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boaft  of  fame, 
•'  And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  facred  n^me, 
"  After  a. life  of  generous  toils  endur'd, 
"  The  Gaul  fubdu'd,  or  property  fecur'd, 
"  Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  ftorm'd, 
*'  Or  laws  eftablifli'd,  and  the  world  reform'd  ; 
"  Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a  figh  to  find 
"  Tli'  unwilling  gratitude  of  bafc  mankind."  POPE. 


| ENSURE,  fays  a  late  ingenious  author,  is 
the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being 


c 

*<    X^_>t  eminent  *."  It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent  man  to 
think  of  efcaping  it,  and  a  weaknefs  to  be  aftecled  with 

*  Biihop  Hoadly  in  one  of  his  political  pamphlets  calls  "  Ccnfure 
•'  the  perquifvte  of  great  offices;"  but  the  quotation  is  quoted  frora^ 
SWIKT.  See  his  Work?,  vol.  III.  p.  277.  Edit,  in  cr.  Svc-.  1766, 
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it.  All  the  illuftrious  perfons  of  antiquity,  and  indeed 
of  every  age  in  the  world,  have  palfed  through  this 
fiery  persecution.  There  is  no  defence  again  it  re 
proach  but  obfcurity ;  it  is  a  kind  of  concomitant  to> 
greatnefs,  as  fa  tires  and  invectives  were  an  efllintial 
part  of  a  Roman  triumph. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  expo  fed  to  cenfure  on  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on  the  other. 
It  they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them, 
they  likewife  receive  praifes  which  they  do  not  defervc. 
In  a  word,  the  man  in  a  high  pott  is  never  regarded 
with  aa  indifferent  eye,  but  always  confidered  as  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.  For  this  reafon  perfons  in  great 
itations  have  feldom  their  true  characters  drawn  till 
feveral  years  after  their  deaths.  Their  perlbnal  -friend- 
ihips  and  enmities  muit  ccafe,  and  the  parties  they, 
were  engaged  in  be  at  an  end,  before  their  faults  or 
their  virtues  can-have  juitice  done  them.  When  wri 
ters  have  the  leaft  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth, 
they  are  in- the  belt  diipoiition  to  tell  it, 

It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  poiterity  to  adjuftthe 
characters  of  illuitrious  perfons,  and  to  fet  matters 
right  between  thofe  antagoniits,  who  by  their  rivalry 
for  greatnefs  divided  a  whole  age  into  factions.  We 
can  now  allow  Csefar  to  be  a  great  man,  without  dero-- 
gating  from  Pompey  ;  and  celebrate  the  virtues  .  of 
Cato,  without  detracting  from  thofe  of  Caefar,  Every 
one  that  has  been  long  de"ad  has  a  due  proportion  of 
praife  allotted  him,  in  which  whiMt  he  lived  his  friends 
were  too  profufe  and  his  enemies  too  fp"afing. 

According  to  Sir  linac  Newton's  calculations,  the 
lait  comet  that  made  its. appearance  in  1680,,  imbibed: 
ib  much  heat  by  its  approaches  to  the  fun,  .that  it  would, 
have  been  two  thouiand  times  hotter  than  red  hot  iron, 
had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal ;  and-that  fuppofmg 
it  as  big  as  the  earth,  and  at  the  fame  diitance  from  the-- 
fun,  it  would  be  fifty  thouiand  years  incoplujg,  before 
ir  recovered  its  natural  temper.  In  the  like,  manner,  if 
an  Knglifliman  conliders  the  great  ferment  into  which, 
our  political  world -is  thrown  at  prefent,  and  how  in— 
tenfely  it  is  heated  in  all  its  parts,  he  cannot  fuppole- 
that  it  will  cool  again  in.  lefs  than  three  hundred .yeava. 
E.  5  liu 
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In  fuch  a  traft  of  time  it  is  poffible  that  the  heats  of 
the  prefent  age  may  be  extinguished,  and  our  feveral 
claffes  of  great  men  represented  under  their  proper 
characters.  Some  eminent  hiftorian  may  then  probably 
arife  that  will  not  write  recentibus  oiiils  (as  Tacitus  ex- 
preffcs  it),  with  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  a  contem 
porary  author,  but  make  an  impartial  distribution  of 
fame  among  the  great  men  of  the  prefent  age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  myfelf  very  often  with 
.the  idea  of  fuch  an  imaginary  hiftorian  defcribing  the 
reign  of  ANNE  the  Firft,  and  introducing  it  with 
.a  preface  to  his  reader,  that  he  is  now  entering  upon 
the  moft  fhining  part  of  the  Englifh  ftory.  The  great 
rivals  in  fame  will  be  then  dvftinguiftied  according  to 
their  refpedive  merits,  and  fhine  in  their  proper  points 
«f  light.  Such  an  one  (fays  the  hiftorian),  though  vari- 
oufly  repre Tented  by  the  writers  of  his  own  age,  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities, 
great  application,  and  uncommon  integrity  :  nor  was 
Suc^t  an  one  (though  of  an  oppolite  party  and  intereft) 
inferior  to  him  in  any  of  thefe  refpefts.  The  feveral 
antagorxifts  who  now  endeavour  to  depreciate  one  ano 
ther,  and  are  celebrated  or  traduced  by  different  par 
ties,  will  then  have  the  fame  body  of  admirers,  and  ap 
pear  illuftrious  in  the  opiniwi  of  the  whole  Britifti 
nation.  The  deferving  man,  who  can  now  recommend 
himfelf  to  the  efteem  of  but  half  his  countrymen,  will 
then  receive  the  approbations  and  applaufes  of  a  whole 
age. 

Among  the  feveral  perfons  that  flourifh  in  this  glo 
rious  reign,  there  is  no  queftion  but  fuch  a  future  hifto 
rian,  as  the  perfon  of  whom  I  am  fpeakiug,  will  make 
mention  of  the  men  of  genius  and  learning,  who  have 
tvovv  any  figure  in  the  Britifh  nation.  For  my  own  part, 
1  ofren  natter  myfelf  with  the  honourable  mention 
which  will  then  be  made  of  me ;  and  have  drawn  up  a 
paragraph  in  my  own  imagination,  that  I  fancy  will 
not  be  altogether  unlike  what  will  be  found  in  fome 
page  or  other  of  this  imaginary  hiftorian. 

It  was  under  this  reign,  fays  he,  that  the  SPEC 
TATOR  publifhed  thole  little  diurnal  eflays  which  are 
.ftill  extant.  We  know  very  little  of  the  name  or  perfon 

' 
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of  this  author,  except  only  that  he  was-  a  man  of  a  very 
fiiort  face,  extremely  addifted  to  lilence,  and  fo  great  a 
lover  oi  knowledge,  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Grand 
Cairo  for  .no  other  reafon,  but  to  take  the,  meafure  of  a 
pyramid.  His  chief  friend  was  one  Sir  R  o  o  E  R  r>  E 
COVER  LEY,  a  whimfical  country  knight,  and  a 
Templm  whole  name  he  has  not  tranfmitted  to  us.  He 
lived  as  a  lodger  at  the  houfeof  a  widow-woman,  and 
was  a  great  humorist  in  all  parts  of  his  life.  This  is 
all  we  can  affirm  with  any  certainty  of  his  perfon  and 
characVr.  As  for  his  Speculations,  notwithftanding  the 
feveral  obfolete  words  and  obfcurephrafesof  the  age  in 
\vhich  he  lived,  we  itill  underftand  enough  of  them  to  fee 
thedivedions  and  characters  of  the  Englifh  nation  in 
his  time  :  not  but  that  we  are  to  make  allowance  for 
the  mirth  and  humour  of  the  author,  who  has  doubtlcfs 
drained  many  reprefentations  of  things  beyond  the 
truth.  For  if  we  interpret  his  words  in  their  literal, 
meaning,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  women  of  the  firft  q>ia- 
lity  uied  to  pafs  away  whole  mornings  at  a  puppet- 
ihow*:  that  they  attefted  their  principles  by  their 
patches  -j- :  that  an  audience  would  lit  out  an  evening 
to  hear  a  dramatical  performance. written  in  a  lan 
guage  which  they  did  not  underitand  J  :  that  chairs 
and  flower-pots  were  introduced  as  actors  upon  the 
Britifli  ftage  §  :  that  a  promifcuous  allembly  of  men 
and  women  were  allowed  to  meet  at  midnight  in  mafks 
within  the  verge  of  the  court  jj ;  with  many  improbabi 
lities  of  the  like  nature.  We  muft  therefore  in  thefe 
and  the  like  cafes,  fuppofe  that  thefe  remote  hints  and 
allufions  aimed  at  fomc  certain  follies  which  were 
then  in  vogue,  and  which  £t  prefent  we  have  not 
any  notion  of.  We  may  guefs  by  feveral  palTages  in 
the  Speculations,  that  there  were  writers  who  en 
deavoured  to  detract  from  the  works  of  this  author; 
but  as  nothing  of  this  nature  is  come  do-.vn  to  us,  'we 
cannot  guefs  at  any  objections  that  could  be  made  to 
his'Faperv  If  we  conlider  his  ftilo  with  that  indulgence 
which  we  muilfhew  to  old  Englifh  writers,  or  if  we  look 

*  Sec  No.  i|.  +  >:».  Si.  J  No.  1 3.  (,  No.  22,  36. 

fl  No.  8.   Public  mafquerades  were  introduced  by  tjie  D.  D'Aumont» 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  Somsrfet-houfe.  P. 

E  6  into 
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into  the  variety  of  his  fubjecls,  with  thofe  feveral  critical 
dilatations,  moral  reflections^  *  *  *  * 
********* 

******** 
********* 

*          ******* 

The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  is  fo  'much  to 
my  advantage,  and  beyond  any  thing  I  can  pretend 
to,  that  I  ho.pe  my  reader  will  excufe  me  for  not  iri- 
ferting  it.  *  L 

*  By  ADDISCN,.  London. 

N°  1  02      Wedpefday,  June  27,   1711. 


»  Lufits  animo  del/ent  altquando 

Adcogitandummeliorutrcdcatjili.  Phsedr.  Fab.  xiv.  3-, 

4'  The  mind  ought  fomctimes  to  be  diverted,  that 
"  it  may  return  the  better  to  thinking." 

I  Do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter  a 
fatire  upon  coquettes,  or  a  reprefentation  of  their 
feveral  fantailical  accomplifliments,  or  what  other 
title  to  give  it  ;    but  as  it  is  I  fliall  communicate  it  to 
the  public.     It  will  fufficiently  explain  its  own  inten 
tions,  fo  that   I   (hall  give   it   my  reader  at   length-, 
without  either  preface  or  poflfcript.. 

*Mr.  SPECTATO  R, 

«  ^[  T  TOMENare  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  fwords, 

*  W     and  fometimes  do  more  execution  with  them, 

*  To  the  end  therefore  that  ladies  may   be  intire  mif- 

*  treiFes  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I  have  creeled 
'  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  w.cmen  ia 
4  the  EXERCISE  OF   THE  FAN,   according  to  the  moft 

*  fafhionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now  pm&ifed  at 
4  court.     The  ladies   who  CARRY  fans  under  me  are 

*  drawn  up  twice  a-dny  in  my  great  hall,   where  they 

*  are  inftrufted  in  the   ufe  of  their  arms,  and  EXEBL- 

*  cisED,by  the  following  words  of  command  ; 

*  Handle 
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Handle  your  Fans,, 
Unfurl  your  Fans, 
Difcharge  your  Fans,. 
Ground  your  Fans, 
Recover  your  Fans,. 
Flutter  your  Fans. 


By  the  right  obfervation  of  thefe  few  plain  words  of 
command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  genius,  who  will 
apply  herfelf  diligently  to  her  exercife  for  the  {"pace 
of  but  one  half-year,  fhall  be  able  to  give  her  fan  all 
the  graces  that  can  poffibly  enter  into  that  little  mo- 
difli  machine. 

'  But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  them- 
felves  a  right  notion  of  this  EXERCISE,  I  beg  leave  to 
explain  it  to  them  in  all  its  parts.  When  my  female. 
regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array,  with  every  one  her 
weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the  word  to 
HANDLE  THEIR  FANS,  'each  of  them  fliakes  her  fan 
at  me  with  a  finile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman 
a  tup  upon  the  fhoulder,  then  nrefles  her  lips  with  the 
extremity  of  herfan,.then  lets  her  arms  fall  in  aa  eafy 
motion,  and  Hands  in  a  readinefs  to  receive  the  next 
word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  clofe  fan, 
and  is  generally  .learned  in  the  tiril  week. 

*  The  next  motion  is  that  of  UNFURLING  THE  FAN, 
in  which  are  comprehended  feveral  little  flirts  and 
vibrations,  as  alfo  gradual  find  deliberate  openings, 
with  many  voluntary  fallings  afunder  in  the  fan  itfelf, 
that  are  feldom  learned  under  a  month's  practice. 
This  part  of  the  Exercife  pleafes  the  fpeclators.more 
than  any  other,  as  it  difcovers  oa  a  fudden  an  in 
finite  number  of  Cupids,  garlands,  altars,  bird?, 
beafts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures, 
that  difplay  themfelves  to  view,  whiLft  every  one  in 
the  regiment  holds  a  piclure  in  her  hand. 

'  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  DISCHARGE  THEIR 
FANS,  they  give.  one  general  crack  that  may  be  heard 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  when  the  wind  fits  fair. 
This  is  one  of  the  moil  difficult  parts  of  the  Exercife  ; 
but  I  have  feveral  ladies  with  me,  \vho  at  their  firft 
entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard 

4  at 
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at  the  farther  end  of  a  room,  who  can  now  Difcharge 
a  Fan  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  fliall  make  a  report 
like  a  pocket-piftol.  I  have  likewife  taken  care  (in 
order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting  off  their 
fans  in  wrong  places  or  unfuitable  occafions)  to  fhew 
upon  what  fubjecl  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  pro 
perly:  I  have  likewife  invented  a  fan,  with  which  a 
girl  of  fixteen,  by  the  help  of  a  little  wind  which  is  in- 
clofed  about  one  of  thelargeit  fticks,  can  make  as  loud 
a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordinary  fan. 

*  When  the  fans  are  thus  Difcharged,  the  word  of 
command  in  courfeis  to  GROUND  THEIR  FANS.  This 
teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her  fan  gracefully  when  Hie 
throws  it  afide  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack  of  cards, 
adjuft  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply 
herfelf  to  any  other  matter  of  importance.     This 
part  of  the  Exercife,  as  it  only  confifts  in  tofling  a 
fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table  (which  ftands  by 
for  that  purpofe),  may  be  learned  in  two  days  time 

4  as  well  as  in  a  twelvemonth. 

*  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  difarmed,  I  ge- 

*  nerally  let  them  walk  about  the  room  for  fome  time  ; 

*  when  on  a  fudden   (like  ladies  that  look  upon  their 

*  watches  after  a  long  viilt)  they  all  of  them  haften  to 

*  their  arms, catch  them  up  in  a  hurry,  and  place  them- 

*  felves  in  their  proper  ftations  upon  my  calling  out  R£- 
'  COVER  YOUR  FANS.  This  part  of  the  Exercife  is  not 

*  difficult,  provided  a  woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  if. 

*  The  FLUTTERING  OF  THE  FAN  is  the  laft,  and 

*  indeed  the  mafter-piece  of  the  whole  Exercife  ;  but 
«  if  a  lady  does  not  mifpend  her  time,  fhe  may  make 
'  herfelf  miftrefs   of  it  in  three  months.     I  generally 

*  lay  afide  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  fum- 

*  mer  for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the  Exercife;  for 

*  as  foon  as  ever  I  pronounce  "  Flutter  your  Fans," 

*  the  place  is  filled  with  fo  many  zephyrs  and  gentle 

*  breez.es  as  are  very  refrefliing  in  that  feafon  of  the 
'  year,  though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of 

*  a  tender  conftitution  in  any  other. 

4  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made 
1  ufe  of  in  the  Flutter  of  a  Fan.     There  is  the  angry 

*  flutter,    the  modeft  flutter,  the. timorous  flutter,  the 

'  confofed 
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confufed  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the  amorous 
flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  fcarce  any  emo 
tion  in  the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  fuitable 
agitation  in  the  fan  ;  infomuch,  that  if  I  only  fee  the 
fan  of  a  difciplined  lady,  I  know  very  well  whether 
flic  laughs,  frowns,  or  blufhes.  I  have  feen  a  fanfo 
very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for 
the  abfent  lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  with 
in  the  wind  of  it ;  and  at  other  times  fo  very  lan- 
guifhing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for  the  lady's  fake 
the  lover  was  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  it.  I  need 
not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  coquette,  ac 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  perfon  who  bears  it. 
To  conclude  my  letter,  I  muft  acquaint  you  that  I 
have  from  my  own  obfervations  compiled  a  little 
treatife  for  the  ufe  of  my  fcholars,  intitled  THK 
PASSIONS  OF  THE  FAN;  which  I  will  communicate 
to  you,  if  you  think  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  public. 
I  fhall  have  a  general  review  on  Thurfday  next ;  to 
which  you  fhall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will  honour 
it  with  your  prefence.  I  am,  &V. 

*  P.  S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of 

*  gallanting  a  fan.' 

*  N.  B.  I  have  feveral  little  plain  fans  made  for  this 

*  ufe,  to  avoid  expence.'  *  L 

*  ByAoDisoN,  Lendon. 

N.  B.  The  verfes  of  Dr.  Donne  in  SPECT.  N°  41,  Vol.  I.  were 
not,  as  is  faid  in  the  text,  on  his  miftrefs,  but  on  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  the  Dodlor's  friend  and  patron,  Sir  Robert  Drury,  of 
Haufted,  near  Bury,  Suffolk,  in  whofe  large  houfe  in  Drury-lane 
the  Do&or  and  his  family  had  apartments.  This  beautiful  lady,  in 
tended  it  is  faid  for  the  wife  of  prince  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  James  I. 
iied  in  her  ijth  year  in  1610.  See  "Bin  LIOTHECA  TOPCCR  A-. 
PHITA,"  N°  XXiII.  "  Hill,  and  Antiquities  of  Hawfted,  by  Sir 
John  Cullum."  410.  1784,  p.  53,  and  p.  145,  &c  feq.  where  th*re 
w  a  tine  portrait  of  this  beauty,  from  a  painting,  underwhichare  the 
lines  of  Dr.  Donne,  painted  probably  about  the  time  they  were 
wrtten.  G. 

%*  Drury-lane,  June  29,  "  The  Succefsi'ul  Strangers,"  a  co 
medy.  Silvio  by  Mr.  Mills;  Antonio  by  Mr.  Booth;  Don  Carlos 
by  Mr.  Hufband;  Don  Lopez  by  Mr.  Norris;  Don  Francifco  by 
Mr.  Bullock,  fen.  Sancho  by  Mr.  Pack;  Guzman  by  Mr.  Bullor.k, 
jun.  Dorothea  by  Mrs.  Porter;  Feliciana  by  Mrs.  Bradihaw ;  For- 
jnofa  by  Mrs.  Powell. 

Thurfday, 
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•Sibi 


Speret  idem,  fruftra  fudety  fntftraque  laboret 

Aufus  idem Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  240. 

"  Such  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  eafe  : 
*'  Yet  while  they  ftrive  the  fame  fuccefs  to  gain, 
.    *'  Should  find  their  labour  and  their  hopes  are  vain." 

FRANCIS. 

MY  friend  the  divine  having  been  ufed  with  words 
of  complaifancc  (which  he  thinks  could  be  pro*- 
perly  applied  to  no  one  living,  and  I  think  could 
be  only  fpoken  of  him,  and  that  in  his  abfence)  was  fo 
extremely  offended  with  the  exceffivc  way  of  fpeaking 
civilities  among  us,  that  he  made  a  difcourfe  againit  it 
at  the  club,  which  he  concluded  with  this  remark,  That 
he  had  not  heard  one  compliment  made  in  our  fociety 
fince  its  commencement.  Every  one  was  pleafed  with 
his  conci'ulion. ;  and  as  each  knew  his  good-will  to  the 
reft,  he  was  convinced  that  the  many  profeffions  of  kind- 
nels  and  fervice,  which  we  ordinarily  meet  with,  are  not 
natural  where  the  Tieart  is  well  inclined;  butare  a  pro- 
fHtution  of  fpeech,  feldom  intended  to  mean  any^part  ot 
what  they  exprefs,  never  to  mean  all  they  express.  Our 
reverend  friend,  upon  this  topic,  pointed  to  us  two  or 
three  paragraphs  on  this  fubjectjn  the  firrt  fermon  of  the 
lirftvolume  of  the  late  archbifhop's  pofthumous  works.*. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  any  thing  that  pleafed 
ine  more,  and  as  it  is  the  praife  of  Longinus,  that  he 
fpeaks  of  the  fublime  in  a  ftile  fuitable  to  it,  fo  one  may 
fay  of  this  author  upon  Sincerity,  that  he  abhors  any 
pomp  of  rhetoric  on  this  occafion,  and  treats  it  with  a 
more  than,  ordinary  fimplicity,.  at  once  to  be  a  preacher 

*  See  Archbifhop  Tiilctfcn's  fermon  on  SINCERITY,  from 
John,  Chap.  i.  ver.  47,  beir.g  the  lull  difcourfe  IK  preached,  July 
29»  1694.  He  died  Nov.  24,  following. 
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and  an  example.  With  what  command  of  himfelf 
does  he  lay  before  us,  in  the  language  and  temper  of 
his  profeffion,  a  fault,  which  by  the  leaft  liberty  and 
warmth  of  expreffion  would  be  the  moft  lively  wit  and 
fatire  !  But  his  heart  was  better  difpofed,  and  the  good 
man  chalHfed  the  ,great  wit  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
was  able  tofpeakas  follows. 

*  — Amongft  too  many  other  inftances  of  the  great 

*  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  age  wherein  we  live, 

*  the  great  and  general  want  of  fincerity  mconverfation 

*  is  none  of  the  leaft.     The  world  is  grown  fo  full  erf 

*  diffimulation  and  compliment,   that  men's  words  are 

*  hardly  any  iignification  of  their  thoughts ;  and  if  any 
fr  man  meafure  his  words  by  his  heart,  and  fpeak  as  he 
'  thinks,  and  do  not  exprefs  more  kindnefs  to  every 

*  man,than  menufually  have  for  any  man,  he  can  hardly 

*  efcape  the  cenfure  of  want  of  breeding.    The  old 

*  Englifh  plainnefs  and  fincerity,  that  generous  inte- 
'  grity  of  nature,  and  honefty  of  difpoiition,  which 

*  always  argues  true  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  is  ufually 

*  accompanied  with  undaunted  courage  and  reiblution, 
4  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  amongft  us.    There  hath 

*  been  a  long  endeavour"  to  transform  us  into  foreign 

*  manners  and  fafhions,  and  to  bring  us  to  a  fervile 

*  imitation  of  none  of  the  beft  of  our  neighbours,  in 

*  fome  of  the  worft  of  their  qualities.  Thedialetl  of  con- 

*  verfation  is  now-a-days  fo  fwelled  with  vanity  and 

*  compliment,  and  fo  furfeited  (as  I  may  fay)  of  expre£ 
'  fions  of  kindnefs  and  refpeft,  that  if  a  man  that  lived 
'  an  age  or  two  ago  fhould  return  into  the  world  agaia 

*  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  un- 

*  derftand  his  own  language,  and  to  know  the  true  in- 

*  trinlic  value  of  the  phrafe  in  fafhjon,  and  would  hard- 

*  ly  at  firft  believe  at  what  a  low  rate  the  higheft  {trains 

*  and  expreflions  of  kindnefs  imaginable  do  commonly 
'  pals  in  current  payment :   and  when  he  fhould  come 

*  to  underftand  it,  it  would  be  a  great  while  before  he 

*  could  bring  himfelf  with  a  good  countenance  and  a 
1  good  confcience  to  converle  with  men  upon  equal 

*  terms,  and  in  their  own  way. 

«An<L 
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*  And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  fay,   whether  it  fhould 

*  more  provoke  our  contempt  or  our  pity,  to  hear  what 

*  fokmn  expreflions  of  reipeft  and  kindnefs  will  pafs 
'  between  men,  almoil  upon   no  occalion  ;   how  great 

*  honour  and  elteem  they  will  declare  for  one  whom 

*  perhaps  they  never  faw  before,  and  how  intirely  they 

*  are  all  on  the  fudden  devoted  to  his  fervice  and  inte- 

*  reft,   for  no  reaibn  ;   how  infinitely  and'eternally  ob- 
'  liged  to  him,  for  no  benefit;   and  how  extremely  they 

*  will  be  concerned  for  him,  yea  and  affiided  too,  for 

*  no  caufe.     I  know  it  is  laid,  in  juftifkation  of  thrf 

*  hollow  kind   of  converfation,  that  there  is  no  harm, 

*  no  real  deceit  in  compliment,   but  the  matter  is  well 

*  enough,*  fo  long  as  we  tmderftand  one  another;  it 

*  verba  valent  ut  nummi^   WORDS  ARE  LIKE  MONEY; 
'  and  when  the  current   value  of  them  is   generally 

*  understood,  no    man   is  cheated  by  them.     This  is 

*  fomething,-  if  fuch  words  were  any  thing;  but  being 
4  brought  into  the  accompt,  they  are  mere  cyphers. 

*  However,    it  is  Hill  a  juft  matter  of  complaint,  that 
'*  lincerity  and  plainnefs  are  out  of  fafliion,  and  that 

*  our  language  is  running  into  a  lye ;    that  men  havt 

*  almoft  quite  perverted  the  ufe  of  fpeech,   and  made 

*  words  to  fignify  nothing,  that  the  g  mate  ft  part  of 

*  the  converfation  of  mankind  is  little  elfe  but  driving 
•a  trade  of   diffimulation ;  infomuch  that    it  would 

*  make  a  man  heartily  fick  and  weary  of  the  world, 

*  to  fee  the  little  lincerity  that  is  in  ufe  and  practice 

*  among  men,' 

When  the  vice  is  placed  in  this  contemptible  light,  he? 
argues  unanfwerably  againft  it,  in  words  and  thoughts 
fo  natural,  that  any  man  who  reads  them  would  ima 
gine  he  himfelf  could  have  been  the  author  of  them. 
'  IF  the  fnow  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any  thing,  I 
am  fure  fincerity  is  better :  for  why  does  any  man 
ditfemble,  or  feem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but 
becaufe  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  fuch  a  quality  as 
he  pretends  to?   For  to  counterfeit  and  diflemble,  is 
to  put  on  the  appearance  of  fome  real  excellency. 
Now  the  beft  way  in  the  world  to  feem  to  be  any 
thing,  is    really    to  be  what  he  would  feem  to  be. 
-*  Bcfides,  that  it   is  many  times  as    troublefome  to 

4  make 
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*  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  as  to  hav« 

*  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he 

*  is  difcovered  to  want  it ;   and  then  all  his  pains  and 
'  labour  to  feem  to  have  it,  is  loft.' 

In  another  part  of  the  fame  diicourfe  he  goes  on  to 
fhew,  that  all  artifice  muft  naturally  tend  to  the  difap- 
pointment  of  him  that  praclifes  it. 

*  Whatfoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  in 
*•  falfehood  and  diffimulation,  it  is  loon  over  ;  but  the 

*  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,,  becaufe  it  brings  a 
'  man  under  an,  everlafting  jealoufy  and  fufpicion,  fo 

*  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  fpeaks  truth,  noi* 

*  trufted  when  perhaps  he  means  honeitly.     When  11 
'  man  hath  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  inte- 
*•  grity,  he  is  fet  fait,  and  nothing  will  then  ferve  his 

*  turn,   neither  truth  nor  falfehood/  *  R 

*  By  STE*L«, 
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•  Quails  equos  T'breiJJa  fatigat 
Harpalyce  .    .  -  Virg.  jEn.  i.  320. 

"  With  fuch  array  Harpalyce  beftrode 

"  Her  Thracian  courfcr."  DRYDEN. 

IT  would  be  a  noble  improvement,   or  rather  a 
recovery  of  what  we  call  good-breeding,  if  nothing 
were  to  pals  amongft  us  for  agreeable  which  was 
the  leaft  tranfgreffion  again  ft  that  rule  of  life  called 
decorum,  or  a  regard  to  decency.     This  would  com 
mand  the  rcfpect  of  mankind,  becaufe  it  carries  in  it 
deference  to  their  good  opinion,  as  humility  lodged  in 
a    worthy  mind    is  always  attended  with   a   certain 
homage,  which   no  haughty  foul,   with  all  the  arts 
imaginable,  will  ever  be  able  to  purchafe.    Tully  fays, 
virtue  and  decency  are  fo  nearly  related,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  feparate  them  from  each  other  but  in  our. 
imagination.  As  the  beauty  of  the  body  always  accom 
panies  the  health  of  it,  fo  certainly  is  decency  con 
comitant 
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comitant  to  virtue.  As  beauty  of  body,  with  an 
agreeable  carriage,  pleafes  the  eye,  and  that  plcufure 
confifts  in  that  we  obferve  all  the  parts  with  a  cert  am 
elegance  are  proportioned  to  each  other;  Ib  docs  do 
eency  of  behaviour  which  appears  in  our  Jives  obtain 
the  approbation  of  all  with  whom  we  converfe,  fron* 
the  order,  conliftency,  and  moderation  of  our  words  and 
actions.  This  flows  from  the  reverence  we  bear  towards 
every  good  man,  and  to  the  world  in  general  j  for  to 
be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not 
only  Ihew  you  arrogant  but  abandoned.  In  all  there 
confiderations  we  are  to  diitinguiih  how  one  virtue 
differs  from  another.  As  it  is  the  part  o.f  juflice  never 
to  do  violence,  it  is  of  modefty  never  to  commit  otic  nee. 
In  this  lait  particular  lies  the  whole  force  of  what  is 
called  decency;  to  thispurpofe  that  excellent  moralift 
above-mentioned  talks  of  decency  j  but  this  quality 
is  more  ealily  comprehended  by  an  ordinary  capacity, 
than  expreffed  with  all  HIS  eloquence.  This  decency 
of  behaviour  is  generally  tranfgrefled  among  all  orders 
of  men;  nay,  the  very  women,  though  themfelves 
created  it,  as  it  were  for  ornament,  are  often  very  much 
miftaken  in  this  ornamental  part  of  life.  It  would  me- 
thinks  be  a  fliort  rule  for  behaviour,  if  every  ^young 
lady  in  her  drefs,  words,  and  actions  were  only  to  recom 
mend  herfelf  as  a  fifter,  daughter,  or  wife,  and  make 
heifelf  the  more  cfteemed  in  one  of  thofe  characters. 
The  care  of  themfelves,  with  regard  to  the  families  in 
which  women  are  born,  is  the  belt  motive  for  their  be 
ing  courted  to  come  into  the  alliance  of  other  houfes. 
Nothing  can  promote  this  end  more  than  a  itrict  pre- 
fervation  of  decency.  I  ftiould  be  glad  if  a  certain 
equeflrian  order  of  ladies,  fome  of  whom  one  meets  ia 
an  evening  at  every  outlet  of  the  town,  would  take 
this  fubjetr.  into  their  ferious  confederation.  In  order 
thereunto  the  following  letter  *  may  not  be  wholly 
unworthy  their  perufal. 

*  Mr.  JOHN  HUGHES  was  the  writer  of  this  letter. 


Mr, 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'   ,r~>()in<r  lately  to  take  the  air  in  one  of  the  mofl 
-*  \  ~J  beautiful  evenings  this  feafon  has  produced;   as 

*  I  was  admiring   the  ierenity  of  the   fky,  the  lively 

*  colours  of  the  fields,  and  the  variety  of  the  landfcape 

*  every  way  around  me,  my  eyes  were  fuddenly  called 
4  oft"  from  thefe  inanimate  objects  by  a  little  party  of 
'  horfemni  I  f;uv  patting  the  road.     The  greater  part 

*  of  them  e leaped  my  particular  obfervation,  by  reafon. 

*  thut  my  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  a  very  fair  youth 

*  who  rode  in  the  midft  of  them,   and  fecmed  to  Have 
•*  been  d  re  fled  by  fome  defcription  in  a  romance.    His 

*  features,  complexion,  and  habit  had  a  remarkable  ef- 
*'  feminacy,  and  a  certain 'languifhing  vanity  appeared 

*  in  his  air.    His  hair,  well  curled  and  powdered,  hung 

*  to  a  considerable  length  on  his  Ihoulders,   and  was 
^wantonly  tied,   as  if  by  the  hands  of  his  miftrefs,  in 

*  a  icarlet  ribband,  which  played  like  a  ftreamer  behind 
'  him  :  he   had   a  coat  and  wailtcoat  of  blue  camlet 
-*  trimmed  and  embroidered  with  filver  ;    a  cravat  of 
«  the  fineft  lace ;   and  wore,  in  a  fmart  cock,  a  little 

*  beaver  hat  edged  with  filver,  and  made  more  fprighdy 

*  'by  a  feather.    His  horfe  too,  which  was  a  pacer,  was 
'  adorned  after  the  fame  airy  manner,   and  teemed  to 
c  fliare  in  the  vanity  of  the  rider.  As  I  was  pitying  the 
i  luxury  of  this  young  perfon  who  appeared  to  me  to 
*'  have  been  educated  only  as  an  object  of  fight,  I  per- 

*  ceived  on  my  nearer  approach,  and  as  I  turned  my 
•*  eyes  downward,  a  part  of  the  equipage  I  had  not 

*  obfervcd  before,  which   was  a  petticoat  of  the  fame 

*  with  the  coat  and  waiftcoat.     After  this  difcovery,  I 

*  looked  again  on  the  face  of  the  fair  Amazon  who  had 
'  thus  deceived  me,  and  thought  thofe  features  which 

*  had  before  offended  me  by  their  foftnefs,  were  now 
4  urengthened  into  as  improper  a  boldnefs;  and  though 
'  her  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth  feeined  to  be  formed  with 

*  perfect  fymmetry,  I  am  not  certain  whether  {he,  who 
'  in  appearance  was  a  very  handfome  youth,  may  not 

*  be  in  reality  a  very  indifferent  woman. 

*  There  is  an  objedtion  which  naturally  prefents  it- 

'  felf  againft  thefe  occafional  perplexities  and  mixtures 

i  *  of 
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'  of  drefs,  which  is,  that  they  feem  to  break  in  upon 
*  that  propriety  and  diftinition  of  appearance  in  which 
the  beauty  of  different  characters  is  preferved  ;  and  if 
they  fhould  be  more  frequent  than  they  are  at  pre- 
fent,  would  look  like  turning  our  public  aflemblies 
into  a  general  mafquerade.  The  model  of  this  Ama 
zonian  hunting-habit  for  ladies,  was,  as  I  take  it,  firft 
imported  from  France,  and  well  enough  expreffes  the 
gaiety  of  a  people  who  are  taught  to  do  any  thing,  fo 
it  be  with  an  aflurance  ;  but  J  cannot  help  thinking  it 
fits  aukwardly  yet  on  our  Englifh  modefty.  The 
petticoat  is  a  kiud  of  incumbrance  upon  it,  and  if  the 
Amazons  fliould  think  fit  to  go  on  in  this  plunder  of 
our  fex's  ornaments,  they  ought  to  add  to  their 
fpoils,  and  complete  their  triumph  over  us,  by  wear 
ing  the  breeches. 

*  If  it  be  natural  to  contract  infenfibly  the  manners 
of  thofe  we  imitate,  the  ladies  who  are  pleafed  witfc 
ailuming  ourdrefles  will  do  us  more  honour  than  we 
deierve,  but  they  will  do  it  at  their  own  expence. 
Why  fliould  the  lovely  Camilla  deceive  us  in  more 
fliapes  than  her  own,  and  affect  to  be  reprefentcd  in 
her  pi&ure  with  a  gun  and  a  fpaniel ;  while  her  elder 
brother,   the  heir  of  a  worthy  family,  is  drawn  in 
filks  like  his  fitter  2  The  drefs  and  air  of  a  man  arc 
not  well  to  be  divided  ;   and  thofe  who  would  not  be 
content  with  the  latter,  ought  never  to  think  of  af- 
fuming  the  former.  There  is  fo  large  a  portion  of  na 
tural  agreeablenefs  among  the  fair  fex  of  our  ill  and, 
that  they  feem  betrayed  into  thefe  romantic  habits 
without  having  the  fame  occafion  for  them  with  their 
inventors  :  All  that  needs  to  be  defired  of  them  is, 
that  they   would    r,E  THEMSEtvts,    that   is,  what 
nature  defigned  them.    And  to  fee  their  milhike  u  he« 
they  depart  from  this,  Let  them  look  upon  a  man  who 
atfefts  the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  a  woman,  to 
learn  how  their  fex   muft  appear  to  us,   when  ap 
proaching  to  the  refemblance  of  a  man. 

*  I  am,  SIR, 

*  '  your  mofl  humble  fervant.' 
»  By  S  T  i  E  i  I. 
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••  • ..  •    1 1     .  -  .  ,        ,.. 

•  "  Id  arbitror 

j&Jprime  in  vitatffe  utile,    ne  quidnimis, 

Ter.  Andr.  Act.  i.  Sc.  i. 

*'  I  take  it  to  be  a  principal  rule  of  life,  not  to  be 
"  too  much  addicted  to  any  one  thing." 

MY  friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  himfelf  very 
much  upon  .what  he  calls  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  which  has  colt  him  many  difafters  ia 
iris  youth  ;  for  Will  reckons  every  misfortune  that  he 
has  met  with  among  the  women,  and  every  rencounter 
among  the  men,  as  parts  of  his  education ;  and  fancies 
he  fhould  never  have  been  the  man  he  is,   had  not  he 
broke  windows,   knocked  down  conftables,  difturbed 
hone.ft  people  with  his  midnight  ferenades,  and  beat 
up.  a  , lewd  woman's  quarters,  when  he  was  a  young 

'^fellow.  The  engaging  in  adventures  of  this  nature 
Will  calls  the  ftudying  of  mankind  ;  and  terms-  this, 
knowledge  of  the  town,  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Will  ingenuoully  confefles,  that  for  half  his  life  his 
head  ached  every  morning  with  reading  of  men  over- 

-night ;  and  at  prefent  comforts  himfelf  under  certain 
pains  which  he  endures  from  time  to  time,  that  with- 

v«ut  them  he  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
gallantries  of  the  age.     This  Will  looks  upon  as  the 
learning  of  a  gentleman*  and  regards  all  other  kinds   * 
«f  fcience  as  the  accomplifhments  of  one  whom  he 
calls  a  fcholai1,  a  bookifli  man,  or  a  philofopher. 

For  thefe  reafons  Will  fhines  in  mixed  company, 
where  he  has  the  difcretion  not  to  go  out  of  his  depth, 
and  has  often  a  certain  way  of  making  his  real  ig 
norance  appear  a  i'eeming  one.  Our  club  however  has 
frequently  caught  him  tripping,  at  which  times  they 
never  fpare  him,.  For  as  Will  often  infults  us  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  town,  we  fometimes  take  our  re- 
Tenge  upon  him  by  our  knowledge  of  books. 

?  He 
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He  was  laft  week  producing  two  o-r  three  1 
which  he  \vrit  in  his  youth  to  a  coquette  lady.  The 
raillery  of  them  was  natural,  und  well  enough  for  a  mere 
man  of  the*  town;  but,  very  unluckily,  fevernl  of  the 
words  were  wrong  fpelt.  Will  laughed  this  oft"  at  ririt 
as  well  as  he  could  ;  but  finding  himlelf  pufhcd  on  all 
fides,  and  efpecially  by  the  Templar,  he  told  us  with  a 
little  paflcon,  that  he  never  liked  pedantry  in  fpelling,and 
that  he  fpelt  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  like,  a  fcholar  : 
Upon  this  Will  had  recourfe  to  his  old  topic  of  Ihewing 
the  narrow-fpiritednx-fs,  the  pride,  and  ignorance  of 
pedants  ;  which  he  carried  fo  far,-  that  upon. my  retiring 
to  my  lodgings,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  together 
fuch  reflections  as  occurred  to  me  upon  that  fubjcct. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and 
is  able  to  talk  of  nothing  elfe,  is  a  very  indifferent 
companion,  and  what  we  call  a  pedant.  But,  mcthinks, 
we  flioukl  enlarge  the  title,  and  give  it  every  one  that 
does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his  profellion  and 
particular  way  of  life.- 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  the 
town  ?  Bar  him  the  play-houfcs,  a  catalogue  of  the 
reigning  beauties,  and  an  account  of  a  few  fafhionable 
diftempers  that  have  befallen  .him,,  and  you  itrike  him 
dumb.  How  many  a  .pretty  gentleman's  knowledge 
lies  all  within  the  verge  of  the  court !  He  will  tell  you 
the  names  of  the  principal  favourites,  repeat  the  fhrcwd 
fayings  of  a  man  of  quality,  whifper  .an  intrigne  that 
is  not  yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame;  or,  if  the  fphere 
of  his  observations  is  a  little  larger  than  ordinary,  will 
perhaps  enter  into  all  the  incidents,  turns,  and  re  volu 
tions  in  a  game  of  ombre.  When  he  has  gone  thus  far 
he  has  fhewn  you  the  whole  circle  of  his  accoinplifh- 
ments,  his  parts  are  drained,  and  he  is  difabled  from  any 
farther  conversation.  What  are  thefebut  rank  pedants  ? 
and  yet  fhefe  are  the  men  who  value  themfelves  moil 
on  their  exemption  from  the  pedantry  of  colleges. 

I  rv.ight  here  mention  the  military  pedant  who  always 
talks  in  a  camp,  and  is  ftormlng  towns,  making  lodg 
ments  and  fighting  battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other.  Every  thing  he  fpeaks  fmells  of  gunpowder  ; 
if  you  take  away  his  artillery  from  him,  he  has  not  a 

word 
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word  to  fay  for  himfelf.  I  might  likewife  mention  the 
law-pedant,  that  is  perpetually  putting  cafes,  repeating 
the  tranfadions  of  Weftminfter-hall, wrangling  with  you 
upon  the  rnoft  indifferent  circumilances  of  life,  and  not 
to  be  convinced  of  the  diftance  of  aplace,  orofthemoft 
trivial  point  in  converfation,  but  by  dint  of  argument. 
The  ftate-pedant  is  wrapt  up  in  news,  and  loft  in 
politics.  If  you  mention  either  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
or  Poland,  he  talks  very  notably ;  but  if  you  go  out 
of  the  Gazette,  you  drop  him.  In  fhort,  a  mere  courtier, 
a  mere  foldier,  amerefcholar,  a  mere  any  thing,  is  an 
infipid  pedantic  character,  and  equally  ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  fpecies  of  pedants,  which  I  have  men 
tioned,  the  book-pedant  is  much  the  moft  fupportable  ; 
he  has  at  leaft  an  exercifed  underftanding,  and  a  head 
which  is  full  though  confufed,  fo  that  a  man  who  con- 
rerfes  with  him  may  often  receive  from  him  hints  of 
things  that  are  worth  knowing,  and  what  he  may  pof- 
fibly  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  though  they  are  of 
little  ufe  to  the  owner.  The  worft  kind  of  pedants 
among  learned  men,  are  fuch  as  are  naturally  endued 
with  a  very  fmall  fliare  of  common  fenfe,  and  have  read 
a  great  number  of  books  without  taite  or  diftindrion. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  travelling,  and  all 
other  methods  of  improvement,  as  it  finimes  good 
fenfe,  fo  it  makes  a  filly  man  ten  thoufand  times  more 
infufterable,  by  fupplying  variety  of  matter  to  his  im 
pertinence,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  abound 
ing  in  abfurdities. 

Shallow  pedants  cry  up  one  another  much  more  than 
men  of  folid  and  ufeful  learning.  To  read  the  titles 
they  give  an  editor,  or  collator  of  a  manufcript,  you 
would  take  him  for  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth  of 
letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his  age,  when  perhaps  upon 
examination  you  find  that  he  has  only  rectified  a  Greek 
particle,  or  laid  out  a  whole  fentence  in  proper  commas . 

They  arc  obliged  indeed  to  be  thus  lavifli  of  their 
praifes,  that  they  may  keep  one  another  in  countenance; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which 
is  not  capable  of  making  a  man  wife,  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arrogant.  *  L 

*  B/ADDISON,  London, 
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•  Hittc  till  copia 


Manabit  ad  plenum,   lenigno 
Ruris  honorutn,  opuknta  coruu. 

Hor.  i  Od.  xvii.  14, 

**  Here  Plenty's  liberal  horn  (hall  pour 
«*  Of  fruits  for  thee  a  copious  fhow'r, 
**  Rich  honours  of  the  quiet  plain." 

HAVING  often  received  an  invitation  from  my 
friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  pafs  away  a 
month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  laft  week 
accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  fettled  with  him  for 
fome  time  at  his  country-houfe,  where  I  intend  to  form 
feveral  of  my  enfuing  Speculations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is 
very  well  acquainted  with  my  humour,  lets  me  rife  and 
go  to  bed  when  I  pleafe,  dine  at  his  own  table  or  in 
my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  fit  ftill  and  fay  nothing 
without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country  come  to  fee  him,  he  only  fhews  me  at  a 
diflance.  As  I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields  I  have 
obferved  them  Healing  a  fight  of  me  over  a  hedgej 
and  have  heard  the  knight  defiring  them  not  to  let 
me  fee  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be  flared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  eafe  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  becatife 
it  confiits  of  fober  and  {laid  perfons  ;  for  as  the  knight 
is  the  beft  mailer  in  the  world,  he  feldom  changes  his 
fervants  ;  and  as  he  is  beloved  by  all  about  him,  his 
fervants  never  care  for  leaving  him  ;  by  this  means  his 
domeflics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  their 
matter.  You  would  take  his  valet  de  cbambrc  for  his 
brother,  his  butler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of 
the  gravefl  men  that  I  have  ever  feen,  and  his  coach 
man  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-counfellor.  You  fee  the 
goodnefs  of  the  mafler  even  in  the  old  houfe-dog,  and 
in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  ilable  with  great  care 

wid 
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and  tendernefs  out  of  regard  to  his  paft  fervices, 
though  he  has  been  ufelefs  for  feveral  years. 

I  could  not  but  obferve  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure 
the  joy  that  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  thefe  an 
cient  domeftics  upon  my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country- 
feat.  Some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the 
light  of  their  old  mafter ;  every  one  of  them  prefled  for 
ward  to  dofomething  for  him,  and  feemed  difcouraged 
if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  fame  time  the  good 
old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the  mafter 
of  the  family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  own  af 
fairs  with  feveral  kind  qucftions  relating  to  themfelves. 
This  humanity  and  good  nature  engages  every  body 
to  him,  fo  that  when  he  is  pleafant  upon  any  of  them, 
all  his  family  are  in  good  humour,  and  none  fo  much, 
as  the  perfon  whom  he  diverts  himfelf  with :  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of  old 
age,  it  is  eafy  for  a  ftander-by  to  obferve  a  fecret  con 
cern  in  the  looks  of  all  his  fervants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular 
care  of  his  butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  his  fellow-fervants,  wonderfully  de- 
lirous  of  pleafing  me,  becaufe  they  have  often  heard 
their  mafter  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting 
himfelf  in  the  woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable 
man  who  is  ever  with  Sir  Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his 
houfe  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain  above  thirty  years. 
This  gentleman  is  a  perfon  of  good  fenfe  and  fome 
learning,  of  a  very  regular  life  and  obliging  converfa- 
tion  :  he  heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he 
is  very  much  in  the  old  knight's  efteem,  fo  that  he  lives 
in  the  family  rather  as  a  relation  than  a  dependent. 

I  have  obferved  in  feveral  of  my  Papers,  that  my 
friend  Sir  Roger,  amidft  all  his  good  qualities,  is  fome- 
thing  of  a  humorift  ;  and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as 
imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tinged  by  a  certain  extra 
vagance,  which  makes  them  particularly  HTS,  anddiftin- 
guifhes  them  from  thofe  of  other  men.  This  caft  ot" 
mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itfelf,  fo  k 
renders  his  converfation  highly  agreeable',  and  more 
•delightful  than  the  fame  degree  of  fcnfe  and  virtue 
F  2  would 
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would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordinary  colours. 
As  I  was  walking  with  him  laft  night,  he  afked  me  how 
I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  juft  now  mentioned  ? 
and  without  Haying  for  my  anfwer  told  me,  That  he 
was  afraid  of  being  infulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at 
his  own  table  ;  for  which  rcafon  he  deli  red  a  particular 
friend  of  bis  at  the  univcrfity  to  find  him  out  a  clergy 
man  rather  of  plain  fenfe  than  much  learning,  of  a  good 
afpecl,  a  clear  voice,  a  fociable  temper,  and,  ifpoffible, 
a  man  that  underftood  a  little  of  back-gammon.  My 
friend,  fays  Sir  Roger,  found  me  out  this  gentleman, 
who,  belides  the  endowments  required  of  him,  is, 
they  tell  me,  a  good  fcholar,  though  he  does  notfhew 
it.  I  have  given  him  the  parfonage  of  the  parifh ; 
and  becaufe  1  know  his  value  have  fettled  upon  him  a 
good  annuity  for  life.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  fhall  rind 
that  he  was  higher  in  my  efteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks 
he  is.  He  has  now  been  with  me  thirty  years ;  and 
though  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it, 
has  never  in  all  that  time  afked  any  thing  of  me  for 
himfelf,  though  he  is  every  day  foliciting  me  forfome- 
thing  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  pa- 
rifhioners.  There  has  not  been  a  law-fuit  in  the  parifh 
fince  he  has  lived  among  them  :  if  any  difpute  arifes 
they  apply  themfelves  to  him  for  the  decifion  ;  if  they 
do  not  acquiefce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never 
happened  above  once  or  twice  at  moft,  they  appeal  to 
me.  At  his  firft  fettling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  prefent 
of  all  the  good  fermons  which  have  been  printed  in 
Englifh,  and  only  begged  of  him  that  every  Sunday  he 
would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the  pulpit.  Accord 
ingly,  he  has  digefted  them  into  fuch  a  feries,  that 
they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  con 
tinued  fyftem  of  practical  Divinity.  • 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  ftory,  the  gentleman 
we  were  talking  of  came  up  to  us  ;  and  upon  the 
knight's  afking  him  who  preached  to  morrow  (forit  was 
Saturday  night)  told  us,  the  Bifliop  of  St.  Afaph  *  in 
the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon.  He  then 
Ihewed  us  his  lift  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year,  where 

*  Dr.  William  Fleetwood,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  is  alfo 
mentioned  in  N*  384, 

I  favr 
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I  faw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  Archbifhop  Tillotfon, 
Bifhop  Saunderlbn,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Calamy,  with 
feveral  living  authors  who  have  publifhed  difcourfes  of 
practical  divinity,  I  no  fooner  faw  this  venerable  man, 
in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much  approved  of  my  friend's 
infilling  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good  afpe£t  and  a 
clear  voice  ;  for  I  was  fo  charmed  with  the  graceful- 
nefs  of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  dif- 
couries  ht  pronounced,  that  1  think  I  never  paffed  any 
time  more  ro  my  fausfaclion.  A  fermon  repeated  after 
this  manner,  is  like  the  competition  of  a  poet  in  the 
mouth  of  a  graceful  aftor^ 

I  could  heartily  wifti  that  more  of  our  country  clergy 
would  follow  this  example  ;  and  inftead  of  wafting  their 
fpirits  in  laborious  competitions  of  their  own,  would 
endeavour  after  a  handfome  elocution,and  all  thofe  other 
talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  what  has  been  penned 
by  greater  mafters.  This  would  not  only  be  more  eafy 
to  themfelves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  people.  *  L 
*  By  ADDISONJ  London. 
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JEfopo  ingcntem  flat  uam  pofuere  Attici^ 
Scrvumque  collocdrunt  aterna  in  baji) 
Patere  honor  is  fcirent  ut  cunflis  viam. 

Phadr.  Epiloj.  1.  2. 

w  The  Athenians  erefted  a  large  llatue  to  ^Efop, 
"  and  placed  him,  though  a  flave,  on  a  lafting 
'*  pedeftal  ;  to  fliew,  that  the  way  to  honour  lies 
"  open  indifferently  to  all." 

THE  reception,   manner  of  attendance,  undif- 
turbed  freedom  and  quiet,  which  I  meet  with 
here  in  the  country  has  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  I  always  had,  that  the  general  corruption  of 
manners  infervants  is  owing  to  the  conduft  of  mafters. 
The  afpedl  of  every  one  in  the  family  carries  fo  much 
fatisfa&ion,  that  it  appears   he  knows  the  happy  lot 
F  3  whick 
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which  has  befallen  him  in  being  a  member  of  it.  There 
is  one  particular  which  I  have  feklom  feen  but  at  Sir 
Roger's  ;  it  is  ufual  in  all  other  places,  that  fervants 
fly  from  the  parts  of  the  houfe  through  which  their 
mafter  is  palling-;  onthecontrary,  here  they  induftrioufly 
place  themfelves  in  his  way;  and  it  is  on  both  fides,  as 
it  were,  underftood  as  avifit,  when  the  fervants  appear 
without  calling.  This  proceeds  from  the  humane  and 
equal  temper  of  the  man  of  the  houfe,  who  alib  per 
fectly  well  knows  how  to  enjoy  a  great  eftate,  with 
fuch  oeconomy  as  ever  to  be  much  beforehand.  This 
makes  his  own  mind  untroubled,  and  confequently  un 
apt  to  vent  peevifh  expreffions,  or  give  paffionate  or 
inconfiftent  orders  to  tnofe  about  him.  Thus  refpecl 
and  love  go  together;  and  a  certain  chearfulnefs  in 
performance  of  their  duty  is  the  particular  diftinftion 
of  the  lower  part  of  this  family.  When  a  fervant  is 
called  before  his  mafter,  he  does  not  come  with  an  ex 
pectation  to  hear  himfelf  rated  for  fome  trivial  fault, 
threatened  to  be  ftripped,  or  ufed  with  any  other  un 
becoming  language,  which  mean  mafters  often  give  to 
worthy  fervants  ;  but  it  is  often  to  know,  what  road 
he  took  that  he  came  fo  readily  back  according  to  or 
der  ;  whether  be  pafled  by  fuch  a  ground  ;  if  the  old 
man  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health ;  or  whether  he 
gave  Sir  Roger's  love  to  him,  or  the  like. 

A  man  who  preferves  a  refpect,  founded  on  his  be 
nevolence  to  his  dependents,  lives  rather  like  a  prince 
than  a  mafter  in  his  family;  his  orders  are  received 
as  favours  rather  than  duties  ;  and  the  diftin&ion  of 
approaching  him  is  part  of  the  reward  for  executing 
what  is  commanded  by  him. 

There  is  another  circuinftance  in  which  my  friend 
excels  in  his  management,  which  is  the  manner  of  re 
warding  his  fervants.  He  has  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that  giving  his  caft  cloth-es  to  be  worn  by  valets  has  a 
very  ill  effect  upon  little  minds,  and  creates  a  filly  fenfc 
of  equality  between  the  parties,  in  perffms  affecled  only 
with  outward  things.  I  have  heard  him  often  pleafarit 
on  this  occafion,and  defcribe  a younggentleman  abuiing 
his  man  in  that  coat,  which  a  month  or  two  before  was 
the  mofl  plea-finj;  diftin&ion  he  was  confeious  of  in 

himfelf. 
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himfelf.  He  would  turn  his  difcourfe  ftill  more  plea- 
fantly  upon  the  bounties  of  the  ladies  in  this  kind ;  and  I 
have  heard  him  fay  he  knew  a  fine  woman,  who  dif- 
tributed  rewards  and  punifhments  in  giving  becoming 
w  unbecoming  drefles  to  her  maids. 

But  my  good  friend  is  above  thefe  little  inftances  of 
good-will,  in  beftowing  only  trifles  on  his  fervants  ;  a 
good  fervant  to  him  is  fure  of  having  it  in  his  choice 
very  foon  of  being  no  fervant  at  all.  As  I  before  ob- 
ferved,  he  is  fo  good  a  hufband,  and  knows  fo  tho 
roughly  that  the  ikill  of  the  purfe  is  the  cardinal  vir 
tue  of  this  life ;  I  fay,  he  knows  fo  well  that  fru 
gality  is  the  fupport  of  generofity,  that  he  can  often 
fpare  a  large  fine  when  a  tenement  falls,  and  give  tha;t 
fettlement  to  a  good  fervant  who  has  a  mind  to  go  into 
the  world,  or  make  a  ftranger  pay  the  fine  to  that  fer 
vant,  for  his  more  comfortable  maintenance,  if  he 
flays  in  his  fervice. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generofity  confiders  it  would 
be  miferable  to  himfelf  to  have  no  will  but  that  of 
another,though  it  were  of  the  belt  perfon  breathing,  and 
for  that  reafon  goes  on  as  faft  as  he  is  able  to  put  his 
fervants  into  independent  livelihoods.  The  greateft 
part  of  Sir  Roger's  eflate  is  tenanted  by  perfons  who 
have  ferved  himfelf  or  his  anceftors.  It  was  tome  ex 
tremely  pleafant  to  obfcrve  the  vilitants  from  feveral 
parts  to  welcome  his  arrival  into  the  country  :  and  all 
the  difference  that  I  could  take  notice  of  between  the 
late  fervants  who  came  to  fee  him,  and  thofe  who  ftaid 
in  the  family,  was  that  thefe  latter  were  looked  upoa 
•as  finer  gentlemen  and  better  courtiers. 

This  manumiffion  and  placing  them  in  a  way  of 
livelihood,  I  look  upon  as  only  what  is  due  to  a  good 
fervant ;  which  encouragement  will  make  his  fucceflbr 
be  as  diligent,  as  humble,  and  as  ready  as  he  was. 
There  is  fomething  wonderful  in  the  narrownefs  of 
thofe  minds,  which  can  be  pleafed,  and  be  barren  of 
bounty  to  thofe  who  pleafe  them. 

One  might,  on  this  occafion,  recount  the  fenfe  that 

great  perfons  in  all  ages  have  had  of  the  merit  of  their 

dependents,  and  the  heroic  fervices  which  men  have 

done  their  matters  in  the  extremity  of  their  fortunes ; 

f1  and 
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and  fhewn  to  their  undone  patrons,  that  fortune  was 
all  the  difference  between  them  j  but  as  I  defign  this 
my  Speculation  only  as  agentle  admonition  to  thanklefs 
matters,  I  fliall  not  go  out  of  the  occurrences  of  com 
mon  life,  but  aflert  it  as  a  general  obfervation,  that  I 
never  faw,  but  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  and  one  or  two 
more,  goodfervants  treated  as  they  ought  to  be.  Sir 
Roger's  kindnefs  extends  to  their  children's  children, 
and  this  very  morning  he  fent  his  coachman's  grandfon 
to  prentice.  I  fhall  conclude  this  Paper  with  an  ac 
count  of  a  pifture  in  his  gallery,  where  there  are  many 
which  will  deferve  my  future  obfervation. 

At  the  very  upper  end  of  this  handfome  ftrufture  I 
faw  the  portraiture  of  two  young  men  ftanding  in  a 
river,  the  one  naked,  the  other  in  a  livery.  The  per- 
fon  fupportcdTeemed  half  dead,  but  Hill  fo  much  alive 
as  to  fhew  in  h's  face  exquifite  joy  and  love  towards 
the  other.  I  thought  the  fainting  figure  refembled  my 
friend  Sir  Roger ;  and  looking  at  the  butler,  who  flood 
by  me,  for  an  account  of  it,  he  informed  me  that  the 
perfon  in  the  livery  was  a  fervant  of  Sir  Roger's,  who 
ftood  on  the  fhore  while  his  mailer  was  fwimming,  and 
obferving  him  taken  with  fome  fudden  illnefs,  and  fink 
under  water,  jumped  in  and  faved  him.  He  told  me  Sir 
Roger  took  off  the  drefs  he  was  in  as  foon  as  he  came 
home,  and  by  a  great  bounty  at  that  time,  followed  by 
his  favour  ever  fi nee,  had  made  him  mafter  of  that  pretty 
(eat  which  we  faw  at  a  diftance  as  we  came  to  this 
houfe.  I  remembered  indeed  Sir  Roger  faid  there 
lived  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  to  whom  he  was 
highly  obliged,  without  mentioning  any  thing  fur 
ther.  Upon  my  looking  a  little  diflatisfied  at  fomc 
part  of  the  picture,  my  attendant  informed  me  that  it 
was  againft  Sir  Roger's  will,  and  at  the  earneft  requefl 
of  the  gentleman  himfelf,  that  he  was  drawn  in  the 
habit  in  which  he  had  faved  his  mafter.  •  *  R. 

-    *  By  STIILI. 
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Gratis  anbelans,  multa  agenda  nibil  agens. 

Phaedr.  Fab.  v.  2. 

"  Out  of  breath  to  no  purpofe,  and  very  bufy  about 
"  nothing." 

AS  I  was  yefterday  morning  walking  with  Sir  Rot 
ger  before  his  houfe,  a  country-fellow  brough. 
him  a  huge  fiih,  which,  he  told  him,  Mr.  Wil 
liam   Wimble  *  had  caught  that  very  morning ;  and 
that  he  prefented  it  with   his  fervice  to  him,   and  in 
tended  to  come  and  dine  with  him.    At  the  fame  time 
he  delivered  a  letter,  which  my  friend  read  to  me  as 
foon  as  the  meflenger  left  him. 

«  Sir  ROGER, 

IDefire  you  to  accept  of  a  jack,  which  is  the  beft  I 
have  caught  thisieafon.  I  intend  to  come  and  ftay 
with  you  a  week,  and  fee  how  the  perch  bite  in  the 
Black  River.  1  obferved  with  fome  concern,  the  lafl 
time  I  law  you  upon  the  bowling-green,  that  your 
whip  wanted  a  lafh  to  it ;  I  will  bring  half  a  dozen 
with  me  that  I  twifted  laft  week,  which  I  hope  will 
ferve  you  all  the  time  you  are  in  the  country.  I 
have  not  been  out  of  the  faddle  for  fix  days  laftpaft, 
having  been  at  Eton  with  Sir  John's  eldeil  fon.  He 
takes  to  his  learning  hugely.  I  am, 

'  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

'  WILL  WIMBLE. 

,     This  extraordinary  letter,  and  menage  that  accom* 
panied  it,  made  me  very  curious  to  know  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  gentleman  who  lent  them  ;  which 
found  to  be  as  follows.     WILL  WIMBLE  is  you,uge; 
brother  to  a  baronet,   and  defcended  of  the  ancient  fa 
.mily  of  the  WIMBLES.    He  is  now  between  forty  and 

*  See  an  account  of  this  Yorkfhire  gentleman,  whofe  namewai 
Mr.  T'homas  Morecraft,  inSpEcr.  Vol.  IV.  N*  aj6^, -Note.  S«e 
alfo  N«  100  :  N»  iz&;  ajjd  N°  131. 

F  5  fifty; 
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fifty ;  but  being  bred  to  no  bufinefs  and  born  to  no 
eftate,  he  generally  lives  with  his  elder  brother  as  lu- 
perintendant  of  his  game.  He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs 
better  than  any  man  in  the  country,  and  is  very  famous- 
for  finding  out  a  hare.  He  is  extremely  well  verfcd  in 
all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man.  He  makes  a 
May-fly  to  a  miracle  ;  and  furniflies  the  whole  coun 
try  with  angle-rods.  As  he  is  a  good-natured  officious 
fellow,  and  very  much  efteemed  upon  account  of  his 
family,  he  is  a  welcome  gueft  at  every  houfe,  and  keeps 
up  a  good  correfpondence  among  all  the  gentlemen 
about  him.  He  carries  a  tulip-root  in  his  pocket  from 
one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a  cou 
ple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the  oppofite  fides  of 
the  county.  Will  is  a  particular  favourite  of  all  the 
young  heirs,  whom  he  frequently  obliges  with  a  net 
that  he  has  weaved,  or  a  fetting-dog  that  he  has  MADB 
himfelf.  He  now  and  then  prefents  a  pair  of  garters 
of  his  own  knitting  to  their  mothers  or  fitters  ;  and 
raifes  a  great  deal  of  mirth  among  them,  by  inquiring 
as  often  as  he  meets  them  "  how  they  wear!"  thefs 
gentleman-like  manufactures  and  obliging  little  hu 
mours  make  Will  the  darling  of  the  country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of  him, 
when  we  faw  him  make  up  to  us  with  two  or  three 
hazle-twigs  in  his  hand  that  he  had  cut  in  Sir  Roger's 
woods,  as  he  came  through  them,  in  his  way  to  the 
houfe.  I  was  very  much  pleafed  to  obferve  on  one  fide 
the  hearty  and  fincere  welcome  with  which  Sir  Roger 
received  him,  and  on  the  other,  thefecret  joy  which  his 
gueft  difcovered  at  fight  of  the  good  old  knight.  After 
the  firft  falutes  were  over,  Will  defired  Sir  Roger  to 
lend  him  one  of  his  fervants  to  carry  a  fet  of  fhuttle- 
cocks  he  had  with  him  in  a  little  box,  to  a  lady  that  lived 
about  a  mile  off,  to  whom  it  feems  he  had  promifed  fuch 
a  prefcnt  for  above  this  half  year.  Sir  Roger's  back 
was  no  fooner  turned  but  honeft  Will  began  to  tell  me 
t>f  a  large  cock  pheafant  that  he  had  fprung  in  one  of 
the  neighbouring  woods,  with  two  or  three  other  ad 
ventures  of  the  fame  nature.  Odd  and  uncommon  cha 
racters  are  the  game  that  I  look  for,  and  moft  delight 
itft  j  for  which  rcafon  I  was  as  much  pleated  with  the 

movelty 
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novelty  of  the  perfon  that  talked  to  me,  as  he  could  be 
for  his  life  with  the  fpringing  of  a  pheafant,  and  there 
fore  liilened  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

In  the  midft  of  his  difcourfe  the  bell  rung  to  dinner, 
where  the  gentleman  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  the  huge  jack,  he  had  caught,  ferved 
up  for  the  firil  difh  in  a  moil  iumptuous  manner.  Upoa 
our  iitting  down  to  it  he  gave  us  a  long  account  how  he 
had  hooked  it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length 
drew  it  out  upon  the  bank,  with  feveral  other  particu 
lars  that  lafted  all  the  firft  courfe.  A  difli  of  wild  fowl 
that  came  afterwards  furnifhed  converfation  for  the  reft 
of  the  dinner,  which  concluded  with  a  late  invention, 
of  Will's  for  improving  the  quail-pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner,  I 
was  fecretly  touched  with  companion  towards  the  honeil 
gentleman  that  had  dined  with  us  ;  and  could  not  but 
confider  with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  how  fo  good  aa 
heart  and  fuch  bufy  hands  were  wholly  employed  in 
trifles  j  that  fo  much  humanity  fliould  be  fo  little  be 
neficial  to  others,  and  fomuch  induihy  fo  little  advan* 
tageous  to  himfelf.  The  fame  temper  of  mind  and  ap 
plication  to  affairs  might  have  recommended  him  to  the 
public  efleem,  and  have  raifed  his  fortune  in  another 
ftation  of  life.  What  good  to  his  country  or  himfelf- 
might  not  a  trader  or  merchant  have  done  with  fuch 
ufeful  though  ordinary  qualifications  ? 

WILL  WIMBLE'S  is  the  cafe  of  many  a  younger 
brother  of  a  great  family,  who  had  rather  fee  their  chil 
dren  ftarve  like  gentlemen,  than  thrive  in  a  trade  or 
profeifion  that  is  beneath  their  quality.  This  humour 
fills  feveral  parts  of  Europe  with  pride  and  beggary.  It 
is  the  happinefs  of  a  trading  nation,  like  ours,  that 
the  younger  fons,  though  uncapable  of  any  liberal  artor 
profeifion,  may  be  placed  in  fuch  a  way  of  life,  as  ma£ 
perhaps  enable  them  to  vie  with  the  beft  of  their  family: 
Accordingly  we  find  feveral  citizens  that  were  launched 
into  the  world  with  narrow  fortunes,  riling  by  an  honeft 
induftry  to  greator  eftates  than  thofe  of  their  elder  bro 
thers.  It  is  nor  improbable  butWu.L  was  formerly  tried 
at  divinity,  law,  or  phyfic  ;  and  that  finding  his  ge 
nius  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents  gare  him  up  AC 
f  6  length 
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length  to  his  own  inventions.  But  certainly,  however 
improper  he  might  have  been  for  ftudics  of  a  higher 
nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for  the  occupa 
tions  of  trade  and  commerce.  As  I  think  this  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  I  fhall 
defire  my  reader  to  compare  what  I  have  here  writ 
ten  with  what  I  have  faid  in  my  twenty-firft  Specu 
lation.  *  L 

*  ByADDisoN,  dated  London. 
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Abnormlsfapitns  Hor.  2  Sat.  ii.  3^ 

*'  Of  plain  good  fenfe,  untutor'd  in  the  fchools." 

IWas  this  morning  walking  in  the  gallery,  when  Sir 
Roger  entered  at  the  end  opposite  to  me,  and  ad 
vancing  towards  me,  faid  he  was  glad  to  meet  me 
among  his  relations  the  DE  COVERLETS,  and  hoped  I 
liked  the  converfation  of  fo  much  good  company,  who 
were  as  filent  as  myfelf.  I  knew  he  alluded  to  the 
pictures,  and  as  he  is  a  gentleman  who  does  not  a  little 
value  himfelf  upon  his  ancient  defcent,  I  expelled  he 
would  give  me  fome  account  of  them.  We  were  now 
arrived  at  the  upper-end  of  the  gallery,  when  the 
knight  faced  towards  one  of  the  pictures,  and  as  we 
lk>od  before  it,  he  entered  into  the  matter,  after  his 
blunt  way  of  faying  things,  as  they  occur  to  his  imagi 
nation,  without  regular  introduction,  or  care  to  pre- 
ferve  the  appearance  of  chain  of  thought. 

*  IT  is,  faid  he,  worth  while  to  confider  the  force  of 
drefs  ;  and  how  the  perfons  of  one  age  differ  from 
thofe  of  another,  merely  by  that  only.  One  may  obferve 
alfo,  that  the  general  fafliion  of  one  age  has  been  fol 
lowed  by  one  particular  fet  of  people  in  another,  and 
by  them  preferved  from  one  generation  to  another. 
;  Thus  the  vaftjettingcoat  and  frhall  bonnet,  which  was 
the  habit  in  Harry  the  feventh's  time,  is  kept  on  in 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard;  not  without  a  good  and  po 
litic  riew,  becaufe  they  look  a  foot  taller,  and  a  foot 

*  and 
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*  and  an  half  broader :  betides,  that  the  cap  leaves  the 
'  face  expanded,  and  confequently  more  terrible,  and 

*  fitter  to  ftand  at  the  entrance  of  palaces. 

'  This  predeceflbr  of  ours,  you  fee,  is  drefTed  after 

*  this  manner,  and  his  cheeks  would  be  no  larger  than 
(  mine,  were  he  in  a  Hat  as  I  am.    He  was  the  laft  man 

*  that  won  a  prize  in  the  Tilt-Yard  (which  is  now  a 

*  common  ftreet before  Whitehall).  You  fee  the  broken 

*  lance  that  lies  there  by  his  right  foot.  He  fliivered  that 
lance  of  his  adverfary  all  to  pieces  ;  and  bearing  him- 
felf,  look  you,  Sir,  in  this  manner,  at  the  fame  time  he 
came  within  the  target  of  the  gentleman  who  rode 
againft  him,  and  taking  him  with  incredible  force  be 
fore  him  on  the  pommel  of  his  faddle,  he  in  that  man 
ner  nV/the  tournament  over,  with  an  air  that  fhewed 
he  did  it  rather  to  perform  the  rule  of  the  lifts,  than 
expofe  his  enemy  ;  however,  it  appeared  he  knew  how 
to  make  ufe  of  a  victory,  and  with  a  gentle  trot  he 
marched  up  to  a  gallery  where  their  milrreft  fate  (for 
they  were  rivals),   and  let  him  down  with  laudable 
courtefy  and  pardonable  infolence.  I  do  not  know  but 
it  might  be  exactly  where  the  Coffee-houfe  *  is  now. 
*  You  are  to  know  this  my  anceftor  was  not  only  of 

a  military  genius,  but  fit  alfo  for  the  arts  of  peace,  for 
he  played  on  the  bafs-viol  as  well  as  any  gentleman  at 
court;  you  fee  where  his  viol  hangs  by  his  balket-hilt 
fword.  The  action  at  the  tilt-yard  you  may  be  fure 
won  the  fair  lady,  who  was  a  maid  of  honour,  and 
the  greateft  beauty  of  her  time  ;  here  {he  {lands  the 
next  picture.  You  fee,  Sir,  my  great  great  great  grand 
mother  has  on  the  new-fafhioned  petticoat,  except 
that  the  modern  is  gathered  at  the  waift ;  my  grand 
mother  appears  as  if  {he  flood  in  a  large  drum, 
whereas  the  ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go- 
cart.  For  all  this  lady  was  bred  at  court,  {he  became 
an  excellent  country-wife,  flic  brought  ten  children, 
and  when  I  fliew  you  the  library,  you  {hall  fee  in  her 
own  hand  (allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  lan 
guage)  the  belt  receipt  now  in  England  both  for  an 
hafty-pudding  and  a  white-pot. 

*  The  Tilt-yard  Coffee -ho*fe,  ftill  in  being. 

«  If 
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« If  you  pleafe  to  fall  back  a  little,  becaufe  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  look  at  the  three  next  pidures  at  one  view  ; 
thefe  are  three  fitters.  She  on  the  right  hand,  who  is 
fo  very  beautiful,  died  a  maid  ;  the  next  to  her,  ftill 
handlbmer,  had  the  fame  fate,  againft  her  will ;  this 
homely  thing  in  the  middle  had  both  their  portions  ad 
ded  to  her  own^  and  was  ftolen  by  a  neighbouring  gen 
tleman,  a  man  of  ftratagem  and  refolution,  for  he 
poifoned  three  maftiffs  to  come  at  her,  and  knocked 
down  two  deer-ftealers  in  carrying  her  off.  Misfor 
tunes  happen  in  all  families.  The  theft  of  this  romp 
and  fo  much  money,  was  no  great  matter  to  our  eitate. 
But  the  next  heir  that  poflefled  it  was  this  foft  gentle 
man,  whom  you  fee  there.  Obferve  the  fmall  buttons, 
the  littleboots,  the  laces,  the  flafhes  about  his  clothes, 
and  above  all  thepoilure  he  is  drawn  in  (which  tp  be 
fure  was  his  own  choofing)  ;  you  fee  he  fits  with  one 
hand  on  a  delk  writing  and  looking  as  it  were  ano 
ther  way,  like  an  eafy  writer,  or  a  fonneteer.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  that  had  too  much  wit  to  know  how  to 
live  in  the  world;  he  was  a  man  of  no  juftice,  but 
great  good-manners  ;  he  ruined  every  body  that  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  him,  but  never  faid  a  rude  thing 
in  his  life  j  the  moll  indolent  perfon  in  the  world,  he 
would  fign  a  deed  that  pafled  away  half  his  cftatewith 
his  gloves  on,  but  would  not  put  on  his  hat  before  a 
lady  if  it  were  to  fave  his  country.  He  is  faid  to  be 
the  firft  that  made  love  by  fqueezing  the  hand.  He 
left  theeftate  with  ten  thoufand  pounds  debt  upon  it, 
but  however  by  all  hands  I  have  been  informed  that 
he  was  every  way  the  fineft  gentleman  in  the  world. 
That  debt  lay  heavy  on  our  houfe  for  one  generation, 
but  it  was  retrieved  by  a  gift  from  that  honeft  man 
you  fee  there,  a  citizen  of  our  name,  but  nothing  at 
all  akin  to  us.  I  know  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has 
faid  behind  my  back,  that  this  man  was  defcended 
from  one  of  the  ten  children  of  the  maid  of  honour  I 
fliewed  you  above  ;  but  it  was  never  made  out.  We 
winked  at  the  thing  indeed,  becaufe  money  was  want 
ing  at  that  time.' 

Here  I  faw  my  friend  a  little  embarrafied,  and  turned 
my  face  to  the  next  portraiture. 

Sir 
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Sir  Roger  went  on  with  his  account  of  the  gallery 
in  the  following  manner.  '  This  man  (pointing  to  him 
'  I  looked  at)  I  take  to  be  the  honour  of  our  houfe. 
'  Sir  Humphry  de  Coverley ;  he  was  in  his  dealings  as 

*  pun&ual  as  a  tradefman,  and  as  generous  as  a  gentle- 
'  man.  He  would  have  thought  himfelf  as  much  undone 
'  by  breaking  his  word,  as  if  it  were  to  be  followed  by 

*  bankruptcy.  He  ferved  his  country  as  knight  of  this 

*  fliire  to  his  dying  day.     He  found  it  no  eafy  matter 

*  to  maintain  an  integrity  in  his  words  and  actions,  even. 

*  in  things  that  regarded  the 'offices  which  were  incum- 
'  bent  upon  him,  in  the  care  of  his  own  affairs  and  re- 

*  lations  of  life,  and  therefore  dreaded  (though  he  had 
f   great  talents)  to  go  into  employments  of  flate,  where 

*  he  muft  be  expofed  to  the  fnares  of  ambition.    Inno- 

*  cence  of  life  and  great  ability  were  the  diilinguimmg 

*  parts  of  his  character ;  the  latter,  he  had  often  ob- 
'  ferved,  had  led  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  former,  and  It 
'  ufed  frequently  to  lament  that  great  and  good  had 
4  not   the  fame  fignification.      He    was  an  excellent 

*  hulbandman,  but  had  refolved  not  to  exceed  fuch  a 
'  degree  of  wealth  ;   all  above  it  he  beftowed  in  fecret 
'  bounties  many  years  after  the  fum  he  aimed  at  for 
'  his  own  ufe  was  attained.  Yet  he  did  not  flackeahi* 

*  induftry,  but  to  a  decent  old  age  fpent  the  life  and 

*  fortune  which  was  fuperfluous  to  himfelf,  in  the  fer- 

*  vice  of  his  friends  and  neighbours.' 

Here  we  were  called  to  dinner,  and  Sir  Roger  ended 
the  difcourfe  of  this  gentleman,  by  telling  me,  as  we 
followed  the  fervant,  that  this  his  anceftor  was  a  brave 
man,  and  narrowly  efcaped  being  killed  in  the  civil 
wars  ;  '  For,  faid  he,  he  was  fent  out  of  the  field  upon 

*  a  private  meflage,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wor- 

*  cefter.'  The  whim  of  narrowly  efcaping  by  having 
been  within  a  day  of  danger,  with  other  matters  above- 
mentioned,   mixed   with   good  fenfe,  left  me  at  a  lofs 
whether  1  was  more  delighted  with  my  friend's  wifdom 
«r  fimplicity,  *  R 

*  By  ST»ZLX, 

Friday^ 
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Horror  ubique  animos,  Jimul  ipfajilentia  tcrrent. 

Virg.  jEn.  ii.  755. 

"  All  things  are  full  of  horror  and  affright, 
"  And  dreadful  ev'n  the  filence  of  the  night.'* 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

AT  a  little  diflance  from  Sir  Roger's  houfe, 
among  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  there  is  a: 
long  walk  of  aged  elms  ;  which  are  fliot  up  fo 
very  high,  that  when  one  pafles  under  them,  the  rooks 
and  crows  that  reft  upon  the  tops  of  them  feem  to  be 
cawing  in  another  region.  I  am  very  much  delighted 
with  this  fort  of  nolle,  which  I  confider  as  a  kind  of 
natural  prayer  to  that  Being  who  fupplies  the  wants  of 
his  whole  creation,  and  who,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
the  Pfalms  *,  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon 
him.  I  like  this  retirement  the  better,  becaufe  of  an 
ill  report  it  lies  under  of  being  HAUNTED  ;  for  which 
reafon  (as  I  have  been  told  in  the  family)  no  living 
creature  ever  walks  in  it  belides  the  chaplain.  My  good 
friend  the  butler  defired  me  with  a  very  grave  face  not 
to  venture  myfelf  in  it  after  fun-fet,  for  that  one  of  the 
footmen  had  been  alinoit  frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a 
fpirit  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  lhape  of  a  black 
horfe  without  an  head  ;  to  which  he  added,  that  about 
a  month  ago  one  of  the  maids  coming  home  late  that  way 
with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her  head,  heard  fuch  a  rufb- 
ling  among  the  bullies  that  fhe  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  luft  night  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  and  could  not  but  fancy  it 
one  of  the  moft  proper  fcenes  in  the  world  for  a  ghoft 
to  appear  in.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  arefcattered  up 
and  down  on  every  fide,  and  half  covered  with  ivy  and 
elder-bufh.es,  the  harbours  of  fevcral  foiitary  birds 
which  feldom  make  their  appearance  till  the  dvilk  of 

*  Pfcl.  cxlvii.  9- 

the 
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the  evening.  The  place  was  formerly  a  church-yard, 
and  has  flill  feveral  marks  in  it  of  graves  and  burying- 
placcs.  There  is  fuch  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins 
and  vaults,  that  if  you  ftamp  but  a  little  louder  than 
ordinary,  you  hear  the  found  repeated.  At  the  fame 
time  the  walk  of  elms,  with  the  croaking  of  the  ravens 
which  from  time  to  time  are  heard  from  the  tops  of 
them,  looks  exceeding  folemn  and  venerable.  Thefe 
objedts  naturally  raife  ferioufnefs  and  attention;  and 
when  night  heightens  the  awfulnefs  of  the  place,  and 
pours  out  her  fupernumerary  horrors  upon  every  thing 
in  it,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  weak  minds  fill  it  with 
fpedtres  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Aflbciation  of 
Ideas,  has  very  curious  remarks  to  fliew  how  by  the 
prejudice  of  education  one  idea  often  introduces  into 
the  mind  a  whole  fet  that  bear  no  refemblance  to  one 
another  in  the  nature  of  things.  Among  feveral  ex 
amples  of  this  kind,  he  produces  the  following  inftance. 
*'  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  fprights  have  really  no 
"  more  to  do  with  darknefs  than  light:  yet  let  but  a 
"  foolifh  maid  inculcate  thefe  often  on  the  mind  of  a 
"  child,  and  raife  them  there  together,  poffiblyhe  {hall 
**  never  be  able  to  feparate  them  again  fo  long  as  he 
"  lives  ;  but  darknefs  fhall  ever  afterwards  bring  with 
"'it  thofe  frightful  ideas,  and  they  fhall  be  fo  joined, 
"  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than  the  other*." 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  folitude,  where  the  dufk  of 
the  evening  confpired  with  fo  many  other  occafions  of 
terror,  I  obferved  a  cow  grazing  not  far  from  me, 
which  an  imagination  that  was  apt  to  STARTLE  might 
eafily  have  conilrued  into  a  black  horfe  without  an 
head :  and  I  dare  fay  the  poor  footman  loft  his  wits 
upon  fome  fuch  trivialoccafion. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  lias  often  told  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  mirth,  that  at  his  firfl  coming  to  his  eflate  he 
found  three  parts  of  his  houfe  altogether  ufelefs  ;  that 
the  belt  room  in  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted, 
and  by  that  means  was  locked  up;  thatnoifes  had  been 
heard  in  his  long  gallery,  fo  that  he  could  not  get  a, 

*  Effay  on  Human  Understanding,  B.  ii.  ch.  33.  feft,  10. 

fervaat 
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fervant  to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  that  the 
door  of  one  of  his  chambers  was  nailed  up,  becaufe 
there  went  a  ftory  in  the  family  that  a  butler  had  for 
merly  hanged  himfelf  in  it ;  and  that  his  mother,  who 
lived  to  a  great  age,  hadftiut  up  half  the  rooms  in  the 
houfe,  in  which  either  her  hufband,  afon,  or  daughter 
had  died.  The  knight  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to 
fo  fmall  a  compafs,  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  {hut  out  of 
his  own  houfe,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother  ordered 
all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  EXORCISED  by 
his  chaplain,  who  lay  in  every  room  one  after  another, 
and  by  that  means  diffipated  the  fears  which  had  fo 
long  reigned  in  the  family. 

I  fliould  not  have  been  thus  particular  upon  thefe 
ridiculous  horrors,  did  not  I  find  them  fo  very  much 
prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  fame  time  I 
think  a  perfon  who  is  thus  terrified  with  the  imagina 
tion  of  ghofts  and  fpccTres  much  more  reafbnable  than 
one  who,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  all  hiitorians  facred 
and  profane,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  the  traditions 
of  all  nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of  fpirits  fabulous 
and  groundlefs.  Could  not  I  give  myfelf  up  to  this  ge 
neral  teftimony  of  mankind,  I  fliould  to  the  relations  of 
particular  perfons  who  are  now  living,  and  whom  J 
cannot  diilruft  in  other  matters  of  fact.  I  might  here 
add,  that  not  only  the  hiftorians,  to  whom  we  may  join 
the  poets,  but  likewile  the  philofophers  of  antiquity 
iiave  favoured  this  opinion.  Lucretius  himfelf,  though 
by  the  courfe  of  his  philofophy  he  was  obliged  to  main 
tain  that  the  foul  did  not  exiit  feparate  from  the  body, 
makes  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  apparitions,  and  that 
men  have  often  appeared  after  their  death.  This  I 
think  very  remarkable :  he  was  fo  prefled  with  the 
matter  of  faft  which  he  could  not  have  the  confidence 
to  deny,  that  he  was  forced  to  account  for  it  by  one  of 
the  moft  abfurd  unphilofophical  notions  that  was  ever 
ftarted.  He  tells  us,  That  the  furfaces  of  all  bodies  are 
perpetually  flying  off  from  their  refpecYive  bodies,  one 
after  another ;  and  that  thefe  furfaces  or  thin  cafes  that 
included  each  other  whilft  they  were  joined  in  the  body 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  are  fometimes  feen  intire 
jrhen  they  are  feparated  from  it ;  by  which  means  we 

oftta 
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often  behold  the  fhapes  and  fhadows  of  perfons  who 
are  either  dead  or  abfent*. 

I  fhall  difmifs  this  Paper  with  a  ftory  out  of  Jofe- 
phus  f ,  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  ftory  itfelf  as 
for  the  moral  reflections  with  which  the  author  con 
cludes  it,  and  which  I  fhall  here  fet  down  in  his  own 
words.  *  GLAPHYRA,  the  daughter  of  king  Archelaus, 

*  after  the  death  of  her  two  firft  hufbands  (being  mar- 
'  ried  to  a  third,  who  was  brother  to  her  firft  hufband, 

*  and  fo  paffionately  in  love  with  her  that  he  turned 
'  oft"  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for  this  marriage) 

*  had  a  very  odd  kind  of  dream.    She  fancied  that  fhe 

*  faw  her  firft  hufband  coming  towards  her,  and  that 
'  fhe  embraced  him  with  great  tendernefs  ;  when  in  the 

*  midft  of  the  pleafure  which  fhe  exprefled  at  the  fight 

*  of  him,  he  reproached  her  after  the  following  man- 

*  ner:  "  Glaphyra,  fays  he,  thou  haft  made  good  the 
*'  old  faying,  That  women  are  not  to  be  trufted.    Waa 
4<  not  I  the  hufband  of  thy  virginity  ?   Have  I  not 
"  children  by  thee  ?    How   couldft  thou  forget  our 
"  loves  fo  far  as  to  enter  into  a  fecond  marriage,  and 
**  after  that  into  a  third,  nay  to  take  for  thy  hufband 
"  a  man  who  has  fo  fhamelefsly  crept  into  the  bed  of 
"  his  brother  ?  However,  for  the  fake  of  our  parted 
"  loves,  I  fhall  free  thee  from  thy  prefent  reproach, 
"  and  make  thee  mine  for  ever."    Glaphyra  told  thi* 

*  dream  to  feveral  women  of  her  acquaintance,  and 

*  died  foon  after.     I  thought  this  ftory  might  not  bo 

*  impertinent  in  this   place,  wherein  I  fpeak  of  thofe 

*  kings.  Befides  that  the  example  deferves  to  be  taken 

*  notice  of  as  it  contains  a  moft  certain  proof  of  th« 
'  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  of  divine  providence. 

*  If  any  man   thinks   thefe  facts  incredible,  let  him 

*  enjoy  his  own  opinion  to  himfelf,  but  let  him  not 

*  endeavour  to  difturb  the  belief  of  others,  who  by 

*  inftances  of  this  nature  are  excited  to  the  ftudy  of 

*  virtue*'  L 


*  Lucret.  iv.  34,  6-JV. 

t   Antiquit.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  i£,  fc£l.  4,  5. 

$  By  ADBISON,  Ltnifon. 
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•  "  '  •  Inter  Jilvas  acadcml  qua  r  ere  verum. 

Hor.  2  Ep.  ii.  45. 

"  To  fearch  for  truth  in  academic  groves." 


H  E  courfe  of  my  laft  Speculation  led  me  in- 
fenfibly  into  a  fubjecl:  upon  which  I  always 
-*-  meditate  with  great  delight,  I  mean  the  im 
mortality  of  the  foul.  I  was  yefterday  walking  alone 
in  one  of  my  friend's  woods,  and  loft  myfelf  in  it  very 
agreeably,  as  I  was  running  over  in  my  mind  the  ie- 
veral  arguments  that  eftabliftied  this  great  point,  which 
is  the  balis  of  morality,  and  the  iburce  of  all  the 
pleafing  hopes  and  fecret  joys  that  can  arife  in  the 
heart  of  a  reafonable  creature.  I  confidered  thofe  fe* 
veral  proofs,  drawn ; 

FIRST,  From  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf,  and  par 
ticularly  its  immateriality  ;  which,  tho'  not  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  eternity  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think, 
been  evinced  to  almoft  a  demonftration. 

SECONDLY,  From  its  paffions  and  fentiments,  as 
particularly  from  its  love  of  exiftence,  its  horror  of 
annihilation,  and  its  hopes  of  immortality,  with  that 
fweet  fatisfatlion  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  of  vir 
tue,  and  that  uneafinefs  which  follows  in  it  upon  the 
commiffion  of  vice. 

THIRDLY,  From  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
tvhofe  juftice,  goodnefs,  wifdom  and  veracity  are  all 
concerned  in  this  great  point. 

But  among  thefe  and  other  excellent  arguments  for 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  there  is  one  drawn  from 
the  perpetual  progrefs  of  the  foul  to  its  perfection, 
without  a  poffibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it ;  which  is  a 
hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  opened  and 
improved  by  others  who  have  written  on  this  fubject, 
it  fecms  to  me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  it. 

How 
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How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the 
foul,  which  is  capable  of  fuch  immenfe  perfections,  and 
of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all  eternity,  fhall  fall 
away  into  nothing  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are 
fuch  abilities  made  for  no  purpofe  ?  A  brute  arrives  at 
a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never  pafs  :  in  a  few- 
years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of;  and 
•were  he  to  live  ten  thoufand  more,  would  be  the  fame 
thing  he  is  at  prefent.  Were  a  human  foul  thus  at  a 
ftand  in  her  accomplifliments,  were  her  faculties  to  be 
fullblown,  and  incapable  of  farther  enlargements,  I 
could  imagine  it  might  fall,  away  infenfibly,  and  drop 
at  once  into  a  ftate  of  annihilation.  But  can  we  be 
lieve  a  thinking  Being,  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progrefs 
of  improvements,  and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to 
perfection,  after  having  juft  looked  abroad  into  the 
works  of  its  Creator,  and  made  a  few  difcoveries  of  his 
infinite  goodnefs,  wifdom  and  power,  muft  perifh  at 
her  firft  fetting  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  her 
inquiries  ? 

A  man,  confidered  in  his  prefent  ftate,  feems  only 
fent  into  the  world  to  propagate  his  kind.  He  provides 
himfelf  with  a  fuccefibr,  and  immediately  quits  his  pofl 
to  make  room  for  him. 


— Hares 

rius,  velut  undafupervenh  undam. 

Hor.  2  Ep.  ii.  175. 

"  Heir  crowds  heir,  as  in  a  rolling  flood 

"  Wave  urges  wave."  CREECH. 

He  does  not  feem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deliver  it 
down  to  others.  This  is  not  furprifing  to  confider  in 
animals,  which  are  formed  for  our  ufe,  and  can  finifh 
their  bufinefs  in  a  fhort  life.  The  lilk-worm,  after  hav 
ing  fpun  her  tafk,  lays  her  eggs  and  dies.  But  a  man 
can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  meafure  of  knowledge, 
has  not  time  to  fubdue  his  paffions,  eilablifh  his  foul  in 
virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
before  he  is  hurried  off  the  ftage.  Would  an  infinitely 
wife  Being  make  fuch  glorious  creatures  for  fo  mean 
a  purpoie  ?  Can  he  delight  in  the  production  of  fuch 
abortive  intelligences,  fuch  fhort-lived  reafonable  be. 

ings  p 
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ings  ?  Would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  ex 
erted  ?  capacities  that  are  never  to  be  gratified  ?  How 
can  we  find  that  wifdom,  which  fhines  through  all  his 
works  in  the  formation  of  man,  without  looking  on  this 
world  as  only  a  nurfery  for  the  next,  and  believing  that 
the  feveral  generations  of  rational  creatures,  which  rife 
up  and  dilappear  in  fuch  quick  fucceffions,  are  only  to 
receive  their  firil  rudiments  of  exiftence  here,  and  after 
wards  to  be  tranfplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate, 
where  they  may  fpread-and  flourifh  to  all  eternity  ? 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleafing  and 
triumphant  confideration  in  religion  than  this  of  the 
perpetual  progrefs  which  the  foul  makes  towards  the 
perfection  of  its  nature,  without  -ever  arriving  at  a 
period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  foul  as  going  on  from 
Strength  to  ftrength,  to  confider  that  (lie  is  to  fhine  for 
ever  with  new  acceffions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all 
eternity  j  that  flie  will  be  ftill  adding  virtue  to  virtue, 
and  knowledge  to  knowledge  ;  carries  in  it  fomething 
wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambition  which  is  natu 
ral  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  muft  be  a.  profpeft 
pleafing  to  God  himfelf,  to  fee  his  creation  for  ever 
beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  by 
greater  degrees  of  refemblance. 

Methinks  this  fingle  confideration,  of  the  progrefs  of 
a  finite  fpirit  to  perfection,  will  be  fufficient  to  extin- 
guifh  all  envy  in  inferior  natures,  and  all  contempt  in 
fuperior.  That  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a 
God  to  a  human  foul,  knows  very  well  that  the  period 
will  come  about  in  eternity,  when  the  human  foul  (hall 
be  as  perfect  as  he  himfelf  now  is  :  nay  when  fhe  (hall 
look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfection,  as  much  as 
flie  now  falls  fhort  of  it.  It  is  true  the  higher  nature 
ftill  advances,  and  by  that  means  preferves  his  diftance 
and  fuperiority  in  the  fcale  of  being;  but  he  knows 
that  how  high  foever  the  ftation  is  of  which  he  ftands 
poiTeffed  at  prefent,  the  inferior  nature  will  at  length 
mount  up  to  it,  and  fhine  forth  in  the  fame  degree  of 
glory. 

With  %vhat  aitonifliment  and  veneration  may  we  look 

into  our  own  fouls,  where  there  are  fuch  hidden  (lores 

of  virtue  and  knowledge,  fuch  inexhauited  fources  of 

6  per- 
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perfection  ?  We  know  not  yet  what  we  fliall  be,  nor 
will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the 
glory  that  will  be  always  in  referve  for  him.  The  foul, 
conlidered  with  its  Creator,  is  like  one  of  thofe  mathe 
matical  lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to  another  for  all 
eternity  without  a  poffibility  of  touching  it  *:  And  can 
there  be  a  thought  fo  tranfporting,  as  toconfider  our- 
felves  in  thefe  perpetual  approaches  to  him,  who  is  not 
only  the  ftandard  of  perfection  but  of  happinefs !  *  L 

*  ByADDisoN,  dated,  it  feems,  Ltndon. 
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oi;j  pit  tfffra.    e«f,  vo^xw  us 
T»/xa  -  Pythag. 

"  Firft,  in  obedience  to  thy  country's  rites, 
**  Worfliip  th'  immortal  gods." 

I  Am  always  very  well  pleafed  with  a  country  Sunday, 
and  think,  if  keeping  holy  the  feventh  day  were 
only  a  human  institution,  it  would  be  the  belt  me 
thod  that  could  have  been  thought  of  for  the  polifhing 
and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the  country 
people  would  foon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  favages  and 
Ibarbarians,  were  there  not  fuch  frequent  returns  of  a 
ftated  time,  in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together 
with  their  beft  faces,  and  in  their  cleanlieft  habits,  to 
converfe  with  one  another  upon  indifferent  fubjefts, 
hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join  together 
in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears 
away  the  ruft  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  re- 
freflies  in  their  minds  the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it 
puts  both  the  fexes  upon  appearing  in  their  moil  agree 
able  forms,  and  exerting  all  fuch  qualities  as  are  apt 
to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A 
country  fellow  diflinguiflies  himfelf  as  much  in  the 

+  Thofe  lines  are  what  the  Geometricians  call  the  Afymptotes  of 
the  Hyperbola,  and  the  allufion  to  them  here,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  molt  beautiful  that  has  ever  been  made. 

CHURCH- 
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CHURCH-YARD,  as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  CHANGE, 
the  whole  parifh-politics  being  generally  difcutted  in 
that  place  either  after  fermon  or  before  the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  being  a  good  church-man,  has 
beautified  the  inlide  of  his  church  with  feveral  texts  of 
his  own  choofing.  He  has  likewife  given  a  handfome 
pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the  communion  table  at  his 
own  expence.  He  has  often  told  me,  that  at  his  com 
ing  to  his  eftate  he  found  his  parifliioners  very  irre 
gular  ;  and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in 
the  refpontes,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  haflbck 
and  a  common-prayer-book  :  and  at  the  fame  time  em 
ployed  an  itinerant  finging-mafter,  who  goes  about 
the  country  for  that  purpofe,  to  inftrucl:  them  rightly 
in  the  tunes  of  the  pfalmsj  vipon  which  they  now 
very  much  value  themfelves,  and  indeed  outdo  moft  of 
the  country  churches  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation, 
he  keeps  them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  fuffer  no 
body  to  deep  in  it  befides  himfelf ;  for  if  by  chance  he 
has  been  furprifed  into  a  fhort  nap  at  fermon,  xipon  re 
covering  out  of  it  he  ftands  up  and  looks  about  him, 
and  if  he  fees  anybody  elfe  nodding,  either  wakes  them 
himfelf,  or  fends  his  fervants  to  them.  Several  other 
of  the  old  knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  thefe 
occalions.  Sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a 
verfe  in  the  ringing  pfalms,  half  a  minute  after  the  reft 
of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it ;  fometimes, 
when  he  is  pleated  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion, 
he  pronounces  AMEN  three  or  four  times  to  the  fame 
prayer  ;  and  fometimes  ftands  up  when  every  body  elfe 
is  upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  congregation,  or  fee 
if  any  of  his  tenants  are  miffing. 

I  was  yefterday  very  much  furprifed  to  hear  my  old 
friend,  in  the  midft  of  the  fervice,  calling  out  to  one 
John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not 
diflurb  the  congregation.  This  John  Matthews  it  feems 
is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time 
was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diverfion.  This  authority 
of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner 
which  accompanies  him  in  all  circumftances  of  life, 
.has  a  very  good  effe<5t  upon  the  parifli,  who  are  not 

polite 
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polite  enough  to  fee  any  thing  ridiculous  in  his  be 
haviour  ;  befides  that  the  general  good  fenfe  and  wor- 
thinefs  of  his  character  make  his  friends  obferve  thefe 
little  fingularities  as  foils  that  rather  fet  off  than 
blemifh  his  good  qualities. 

As  foon  as  the  fermon  is  finifhed,  no  body  prefumes 
to  ftir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The 
knight  walks  down  from  his  feat  in  the  chancel  be 
tween  a  double  row  of  his  tenants,  that  ftand  bowing 
to  him  on  each  fide  :  and  every  now  and  then  inquires 
how  fuch  an  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  fon,  or  father  do, 
whom  he  does  not  fee  at  church  ;  which  is  underflood 
as  a  fecret  reprimand  to  the  perfon  that  is  abfent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon,  a  cate- 
chiling  day,  when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleafed  with  a 
boy  that  anfwers  well,  he  has  ordered  a  bible  to  be 
given  him  next  day  for  his  encouragement ;  and  fome- 
times  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his  mo 
ther.  Sir  Roger  has  likewife  added  rive  pounds  a  year 
to  the  clerk's  place ;  and  that  he  may  encourage  the 
young  fellows  to  make  themfelves  perfedt  in  the  church- 
fervice,  has  promifed  upon  the  death  of  the  prefant 
incumbent,  who  is  very  old,  to  beftow  it  according  to 
merit. 

The  fair  underftandlng  between  Sir  Roger  and  his 
chaplain,  and  their  mutual  concurrence  in  doing  good, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  the  very  next  village 
is  famous  for  the  differences  and  contentions  that  rile 
between  the  parfon  and  the  'fquire,  who  live  in  a  per 
petual  ftate  of  war.  The  parfon  is  always  preaching  at 
the  'fquire  ;  and  the  'fquire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  par 
fon,  never  comes  to  church.  The  'fquire  has  made  all 
his  tenants  atheifts  and  tithe-dealers  ;  while  the  parfon 
inftrucls  them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order, 
and  infmuates  to  them  in  ahnoft  every  fermon,  that  he 
is  a  better  man  than  his  patron.  In  fliorr,  matters  are 
come  to  fuch  an  extremity,  that  the  'fquire  h#s  not  faid 
his  prayers  either  in  public  or  private  this  half  year; 
and  that  the  parfon  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend 
his  manners,  to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
congregation, 

VOL.  II.  G  Feud« 
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Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent   in  the 

country,  are  very  fatal  to  the  ordinary  people ;  who 

arefo  ufed  to  be  dazzled  with  riches,  that  they  pay  as 

much  deference  to  the  underilanding  of  a  man  of  aa 

eftate,  as  of  a  man  of  learning ;  and  are  very  hardly 

brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how  important  foever  it 

may  be,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they  know  there 

are  feveral  men  of  five  hundred  a  year  who  do  not 

•  Relieve  it.  *  L 

*  By  ADD i SON,  London. 
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•  •      Hterent  injlxi  pcftore  vultus. 

Virg,  JSLn.  iv.  4. 

'*  Her  looks  were  deep  imprinted  in  his  heart." 

IN  my  firft  defcription  of  the  company  in  which  I 
pafs  molt  of  my  time,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  I 
mentioned  a  great  affliction  which   my  friend  Sir 
Roger  had  met  with  in  his  youth  *  ;  which  was  no  lefs 
than  a  difappointment  in  love.    It  happened  this  even 
ing,  that  we  fell  into  a  very  pleafing  walk  at  a  diilance 
from  his  houle.  As  foon  as  we  came  into  it,  '  It  is,  quoth 

*  the  good  old   man,  looking  round  him  with  a  fmile, 

*  very  hard,  that  any  part  of  my  land  fhould  be  fettled 

*  upon  one  who  has  ufed  me  fo  ill  as  the  perverfe  widow 

*  did  ;  and  yet  I  am  fure  I  could  not  fee  a  fprig  of  any 

*  bough  of  this  whole  walk  of  trees,  but  I  fliould  re- 

*  fleet  upon  her  and  herfeverity.    She  has  certainly  the 
'  fineft  hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world.    You  are  to 

know,  this  was  the  place  wherein  I  ufed  to  mufe  upon 
her :  and  by  that  cuftom  I  can  never  come  into  it,  but 
the  fame  tender  fentiments  revive  in  my  mind,  as  if  I 
had  actually  walked  with  that  beautiful  creature  under 
thefe  (hades.  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  carve  her 
name  on  the  bark  of  feveral  of  thefe  trees ;  fo  un 
happy  is  the  condition  of  men  in  love,  to  attempt 

•  See  SriCT.  Vol,  I,  N*  2. 

«  the 
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*  the  removing  of  their  paffion  by  the  methods  which 

*  ferve  only  to  imprint  it  deeper.    She  has  certainly  the 

*  fiueil  Hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world.' 

Here  followed  a  profound  filencej  and  I  was  not 
difpleafed  to  obferve  my  friend  falling  fo  naturally  into 
a  difcourfe,  which  I  had  ever  before  taken  notice  he 
induftrioufly  avoided.  After  a  very  long  paufe,  he  en 
tered  upon  an  account  of  this  great  circamftance  in  his 
life,  with  an  air  which  1  thought  raifed  my  idea  of  him 
above  what  I  had  ever  had  before ;  and  gave  me  the 
picture  of  that  chearful  mind  of  his,  before  it  re 
ceived  that  flroke  which  has  erer  fince  affected  his  words 
and  actions.  But  he  went  on  as  follows  : 

*  I  came  to  my  eltate  in  my  twenty-fecond  year,  and 
refolvcd  to  follow  the  fteps  of  the  mofl  worthy  of  my 
anccilors  who  have  inhabited  this  fpot  of  earth  before 
me,  in  all  the  methods  of  hofpitality  and  good  neigh« 
bourhood,  for  the  fake  of  my  fame  ;  and  in  country 
fports  and  recreations,  for  the  fake  of  my  health.  In 
my  twenty-third  year  I  was  obliged  to  ferve  as  flieriff 
of  the  county  ;  and  in  my  fervants,  officers,  and  whole 
equipage,  indulged  the  pleafure  of  a  young  man  (who 
did  not  think  511  of  his  own  perfon)  in  taking  that  pub 
lic  occasion  of  fhewing  my  figure  and  behaviour  to 
advantage.  You  may  eaiily  imagine  to  yourfelf  what 
appearance  I  made,  who  am  pretty  tall,  rift  well,  and 
was  very  well  drefied,  at  the  head  of  a.  whole  county, 
with  mafic  before  me,  a  feather  in  my  hat,  and  my 
horfe  well  bitted.  I  can  allure  you,  I  was  not  a  little 
pleafcd  with  the  kind  looks  and  glances  I  had  from  all 
the  balconies  and  windows  as  I  rode  to  the  hall  where 
the  affixes  were  held.  But  when  I  came  there,  a  beau 
tiful  creature  in  a  widow's  habit  fat  in  court,  to  hear 
the  event  of  a  caufe  concerning  her  dower.  This  com 
manding  creature  (\yho  was  born  for  deftruclion  of  all 
who  behold  her)  put  on  fuch  a  refignation  in  her  coun 
tenance,  and  bore  the  whifpers  of  all  around  the  court 
with  fuch  a  pretty  uneaflneis,  I  warrant  you,  and  then 
recovered  herfelf  from  one  eye  to  another,  until  ihe  was 
perfectly  confuted  by  meeting  fomething  fo  willful  in 
all  f)ie  encountered,  that  at  la  ft,  with  a  murrain  to  her, 
(he  Ciiil  her  bewitching  eye  upon  me.  I  no  fooner  met 
G  2  '  it, 
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1  it,  but  I  bowed  like  a  great  furprifed  booby ;  and  know- 
'  ing  her  caufe  to  be  the  firft  which  came  on,   I  cried, 

*  like  a  captivated  calf  as  I  was,  Make  way  for  the  de- 

*  fendant's  witneffes .  This  fudden  partiality  made  all  the 

*  county  immediately  fee  the  fheriff  alfo  was  become  a 

*  flave  to  the  fine  widow.     During  the  time  her  caufe 

*  was  upon  trial,  fhe  behaved  herfelf,  I  warrant  you, 
f  with  fuch  a  deep  attention  to  her  bufmefs,  took  pppor- 

*  tunities  to  have  little  billets  handed  to  her  counfel,  then 

*  would  be  in  fuch  a  pretty  confufion,  occafioned,  you 
'  muft  know,  by  acting  before  fo  much  company,  that 
'  not  only  1  but  the  whole  court  was  prejudiced  in  her 
'  favour  ;  and  all  that  the  next  heir  to  her  hufband  had 
'  to  urge,  was  thought  fo  groundlefs  and  frivolous,  that 

*  when  it  came  to  her  counfel  to  reply,  there  was  not 
'  half  fo  much  fuid  as  every  one  befides  in  the  court 
'  thought  he  could  have  urged  to  her  advantage.  You 

*  muft  underftand,  Sir,  this  perverfe  woman  is  one  of 
'  thofe  unaccountable  creatures  that  fecretly  rejoice  in 
'  the  admiration  of  men,  but  indulge  themfelves  in  no 

*  farther  confequences.     Hence  it  is  that  fhe  has  ever 
«  had  a  train  of  admirers,  and  fhe  removes  from  her 

*  flaves  in  town  to  thofe  in  the  country,  according  to 
«  the  feafons  of  the  year.     She  is  a  reading  lady,  and 

*  far  gone  in  the  pleafures  of  friendfhip.    She  is  always 
<  accompanied  by  a  confident,  who  is   witnefs  to  her 

*  daily  protections  again  ft  our  fex,  and  confequently 

*  a  bar  to  her  firft  fteps  towards  love,  upon  the  ftrength 
'•  of  her  own  maxims  and  declarations. 

*  However,  I  muft  needs  fay,  this  accompliflied  mif- 
«  trefs  of  mine  has  diftinguifhed  me  above  the  reft,  and 
«  has  been  known  to  declare  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was 

*  the  tameft  and  moft  humane  of  all  the  brutes  in  tke 

*  country.  I  was  told  fhefaidfo,  by  one  who  thought  he 

*  rallied  me;  but  upon  the  ftrength  of  this  (lender  en- 

*  couragement  of  being  thought  leaft  deteftable,  I  made 

*  new  liveries,  new-paired  my  coach-horfes,  fent  them 

*  all  to  town  to  be  bitted,  and  taught  to  throw  their 

*  legs  well,  and  move  all  together,  before  I  pretended  to 
'  crofs  the  country,  and  wait  upon  her.     As  foon  as  I 
'  thought  my  retinue  fuitable  to  the  character  of  my 
4  fortune  and  youth,  I  fet  out  from  hence  to  make  my 

'  add  re  fie  s. 
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addrefles.  The  particular  fkil!  of  this  lady  has  ever 
been  to  inflame  your  wiflies,  and  yet  command  refpedl. 
To  make  her  miltrefs  of  this  art,  flie  has  a  greater  (hare 
of  knowledge,  wit,  and  good  fcnfe,  than  is  ufual  even 
among  men  of  merit.  Then  flie  is  beautiful  beyond  the 
race  of  women.  If  you  will  not  let  her  go  on  with  a 
certain  artifice  with  her  eyes,  and  the  Ikill  of  beauty, 
flie  will  arm  herfelf  with  her  real  charms,  and  flrike 
you  with  admiration  inftead  of defire.  It  is  certain  that 
if  you  were  to  behold  the  whole  woman,  there  is  that 
dignity  in  her  afpecl,  that  compofure  in  her  motion, 
that  complacency  in  her  manner,  that  if.  her  form 
makes  you  hope,  her  merit  makes  you  fear.  But  then 
again,  flie  is  fuch  a  defperate  fcholar,  that  no  country- 
gentleman  can  approach  her  without  being  a  jcft.  As  I 
was  going  to  tell  you,  when  1  came  to  her  houfe  I  was 
admitted  to  her  prefence  with  great  civility  ;  at  the 
fame  time  flie  placed  herfelf  to  be  firft  feen  by  me  in 
fuch  an  attitude,  as  I  think  you  call  the  poihire  of  a 
picture,  that  flie  difcovered  new  charms,  and  I  at  laft 
came  towards  her  with  fuch  an  awe  as  made  me  fpeech- 
lefs.  This  flie  no  fooner  obferved  but  flie  made  her  ad 
vantage  of  it,  and  began  a  difcourfeto  me  concerning 
love  and  honour,  as  they  both  are  followed  by  pre 
tenders,  and  the  real  votaries  to  them.  When  flie  dif- 
cufled  thefe  points  in  a  difcourfe,  which  I  verily  be 
lieve  was  as  learned  as  the  beft  philofopher  in  Europe 
could  poffibly  make,  flie  afked  me  whether  fhe  was  fo 
happy  as  to  fall  in  with  my  fentiments  on  thefe  import 
ant  particulars.  Her  confident  fat  by  her,  and  upon  my 
being  in  the  laft  confulion  and  filence,  this  malicious 
aid  of  hers  turning  to  her  fays,  I  am  very  glad  to  ob- 
ferve  Sir  Roger  paufes  upon  this  fubjedt,  and  feems 
refolved  to  deliver  all  his  fentiments  upon  the  matter 
when  he  pleafes  tofpeak.  They  both  kept  their  coun 
tenances,  and  after  I  had  fat  half  an  hour  meditating 
how  to  behave  before  fuch  profound  cafuifts,  I  rofe  up 
and  took  my  leave.  Chance  has  fmce  that  time  thrown 
me  very  often  in  her  way,  and  flia  as  often  has  directed 
a  difcourfe  to  me  which  I  do  not  underftand.  This 
barbarity  has  kept  me  ever  at  a  diftance  from  the  moft 
beautiful  object  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  is  thus  alfo 
03  'flie 
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fhe  deals  with  all  mankind,  and  you  muft  make  love 
to  her,  as  you  would  conquer  the  fphiux,  by  poling  her. 
But  were  fhe  like  other  women,  and  that  there  were 
any  talking  to  her,  how  conflant  mult  the  pleafure  of 
that  man  be,  who  could  co/iverfe  with  a  creature— 
But,  after  all,  you  may  be  fure  her  heart  is  fixed  on 
fome  one  or  other  ;  and  yet  I  have  been  credibly  in 
formed;  but  who  can  believe  half  that  is  faid!  after  fhe 
had  done  fpeaking  to  me,  fhe  put  her  hand  to  her  bo- 
fom,  and  adjufted  her  tucker.    Then  fhe  caft  her  eye* 
a  little  down,  upon  my  beholding  her  too  earneft'ly. 
They  fay  file  fings  excellently  :  her  voice  in  her  ordi 
nary  fpeech  has  fomething  in  it  inexpreffibly  fweet. 
You  muft  know  I  dined  with  her  at  a  public  table  the 
day  after  I  firir.  faw  her,  and  fhe  helped  me  to  fome  tanfy 
in  the  eye  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  country.     She 
has  certainly  the  fineft  hand  of  any  woman  in  the 
world.  I  can  affure  you,  Sir,  were  you  to  behold  her, 
you  would  be  in  the  fame  condition;  for  as  her  fpeech 
is  mufic,  her  form  is  angelic.    But  I  find  I  grow  irre 
gular  while  I  am  talking  of  her ;  but  indeed  it  would 
be  fhipidity  to  be  unconcerned  at  ftich  perfection. 
Oh  the  excellent  creature  !  fhe  is  as  inimitable  to  all 
women,  as  fhe  is  inacceffible  to  all  men.' 
I  found  my  friend  begin  to  rave,  and  infenfibly  led 
him  towards  the  houfc,  that  we  might  be  joined  by 
fome  other  company  ;    and    am    convinced   that   the 
•widow  is  the  fecret  caufe  of  all  that  inconfiiiency  which 
appears  in  fome  parts  of  my  friend's  difcourfe  ;  though 
he  has  fo  much  command  of  himfelf  as  not  directly  to- 
inention  her,  yet  according  to  that  of  Martial,  which 
one  knows  not  how  to  render  into  Englifh,  dum  tacet 
bane  loquitur.    I  fhall  end  this  paper  with  that  whole 
epigram,  which  repreients  with  much  humour  my  ho- 

friend's  condition. 
Quicquul  agit  RK/US,  nihll  eft,  nijl  N.-evia  Rufoy 

Si  gauikty  ft  fief,  Jl  taccty  hattc  loquitur  : 
Ccenat,  proprnat,  pofcity  negat,  annuit,  una  eft 

Ntwia  ;  Ji  non  fit  Ntfvia,  mutus  erit, 
Scriieret  hcjlernu  patrl  ciim  luce falutan^ 

nunifn,  ave. 

Epig-.  i.  69. 
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Let  Rufus  weep,  rejoice,  ftand,  fit,  or  walk, 
Still  he  can  nothing  but  of  Nazvia  talk  ; 
Let  him  eat,  drink,  aflt  queftions,  or  difpute, 
Still  he  muft  fpeak  of  Nosvia,  or  be  mute. 
He  writ  to1  his  father,  fnding  with  this  line, 
I  am,  my  lovely  Nsevia,  ever  thine. 
*  By  STEELE. 
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-Paupcrtat'n pudor  &  foga 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xviii.  24, 


"  The  dread  of  nothing  more 


"  Than  to  be  thought  neceilitous  and  poor. 

P  O  O  L  Y. 

O Economy  in  our  affairs  has  the  fame  effect  upon 
our  fortunes  which  good-breeding  has  upon  our 
converfation.  There  is  a  pretending  behaviour 
in  both  cafes,  which,  inftead  of  making  men  efteemed, 
renders  them  both  miferable  and  contemptible.  We  had 
yefterday  at  Sir  Roger's  a  fet  of  country  gentlemen  who 
dined  with  him  :  and  after  dinner  the  glafs  was  taken, 
by  thofe  who  pleafed,  pretty  plentifully.  Among  others 
I  obferved  a  perfon  of  a  tolerable  good  afpect,  who 
feemed  to  be  more  greedy  of  liquor  than  any  of  the  com 
pany,  and  yet  methought,  he  did  not  tafte  it  with*de- 
light.  As  he  grew  warm,  he  was  fufpicious  of  every  thing 
thatwas"faid,  and  as  he  advanced  towards  being  fuddled, 
his  humour  grew  worle.  At  the  fame  time  his  bitter- 
nefs  feemed  to  be  rather  an  inward  diffatisfaftioninhis 
own  mind,  than  any  diilike  he  had  taken  to  the  com 
pany.  Upon  hearing  his  name,  1  knew  him  to  be  a  gentle 
man  of  a  considerable  fortune  in  this  county,  but  greatly 
in  debt.  What  gives  the  unhappy  man  this  peevifhnefs 
of  fpirit  is,  that  his  eftate  is  dipped,  and  is  eating  out 
with  ufury  ;  and  yet  he  has  not  the  heart  to  fell  any  part 
of  it.  His  proud  ftomach,  at  the  coft  of  reftlefs  nights, 
conftant  inquietudes,  danger  of  affronts,  and  a  thoufand 
G  4  name- 
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namelefs  inconveniences,  preferves  this  canker  In  his 
fortune,  rather  than  it  fliall  be  faid  he  is  a  man  of  fewer 
huRdveds  a  year  than  he  has  been  commonly  reputed. 
Thus  he  endures  the  torment  of  poverty,  to  avoid  the 
name  of  being  lefs  rich.  If  y^u  go  to  his  houfe,  you  fee 
great  plenty  j  but  ferved  in  a  manner  that  fhews  it  is  all 
unnatural,  and  that  the  mailer's  mind  is  not  at  home. 
There  is  a  certain  waile  and  carelefihefs  in  the  air  of 
every  thing,  and  the  whole  appears  but  a  covered  indi 
gence,  a  magnificent  poverty.  That  neatnefs  and  chear-  • 
fulnefs,  which  attends  the  table  of  him  who  lives  within 
compais,  is  wanting,  and  exchanged  for  a  libertine  way 
of  fervice  in  all  about  him. 

This  gentleman's  conduct,  though  a  very  common 
way  of  management,  is  as  ridiculous  as  that  officer's 
would  be,  who  had  but  lew  men  under  his  command,  and 
ihould  take  the  charge  of  an  extent  of  country  rather 
than  of  a  frnall  pafs.  To  pay  for,  perfonate,  and  keep 
in  a  man's  hands,  a  greater  eftate  than  he  really  has,  is 
of  ail  others  the  moft  unpardonable  vanity,  and  muft 
in  the  end  reduce  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  to  dif- 
honcur.  Yet  if  we  look  round  us  in  any  county  of  Great 
Britain,  we  fhall  fee  many  in  this  fatal  error  ;  if  that 
may  be  called  by  fo  foft  a  name,  which  proceeds  from 
a  falfe  lhame  of  appearing  what  they  really  arc,  when 
the  contrary  behaviour  would  in  a  fliort  time  advance 
them  to  the  condition  which  they  pretend  to. 

LAERTES  has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year;  which 
is  mortgaged  for  fix  thouiand  pounds ;  but  itis  impofliblc 
to  convince  him,  that  if  he  fold  as  much  as  would  pay  off 
that  debt,  he  would  five  four  fhillings  in  the  pound  *, 
which  he  gives  for  the  vanity  of  being  the  reputed  maf- 
ter  of  it.  Yet  if  Laertes  did  this,  he  would,  perhaps,  be 
calier  in  his  own  fortune  ;  but  then  IRUS,  a  fellow  of 
yefterday,  who  has  but  twelve  hundred  a  year,  would 
be  his  equal.  Rather  than  this  {hall  be,  Laertes  goes 
on  to  bring  well-born  beggars  into  the  world,  and  every 
twelvemonth  charges  his  eftate  with  at  lead  one  year's 
rent  more  by  the  birth  of  a  child. 

*  Viz.  the  Land-tax. 

LAERTES 
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LAERTES  and  IRUS  are  neighbours,  whofe  way  of 
living  are  an  abomination  to  each  other.  Irusis  moved  by 
the  fear  of  poverty,  and  Laertes  by  the  fhame  of  it. 
Though  the  motive  of  action  is  of  fo  near  affinity  in  both, 
and  may  be  refolved  into  this,  "  That  to  each  of  them 
«'  poverty  is  the  greateft  of  all  evils,'*  yet  are  their 
manners  very  widely  different.  Shame  of  poverty  makes 
Laertes  launch  into  unnecelfary  equipage,  vain  expence, 
and  lavifh  entertainments.  Fear  of  poverty  makes  Irus 
allow  himfelf  only -plain  necciraries,  appear  without  a 
fervant,  fell  his  own  corn,  attend  his  labourers,  and  be 
himfelf  a  labourer.  Shame  of  poverty  makes  Laertes  go 
every  day  a  ftep  nearer  to  it :  and  fear  of  poverty  ftirs  up 
Irus  to  make  every  day  fome  further  progrefsfrom  it. 

Thefe  different  motives  produce  the  excefles  which 
men  are  guilty  of  in  the  negligence  of  and  provifion  for 
thcmfelves.  Ufury,  flock-jobbing,  extortion,  and  op- 
preffion,  have  their  feed  in  the  dread  of  want;  and  va 
nity,  riot,  and  prodigality,  from  the  fhamc  of  it :  but 
both  theie  excelfes  are  infinitely  below  the  purfuit  of  a 
reafonable  creature.  After  we  have  taken  care  to  com 
mand  fo  much  as  is  neceflary  for  maintaining  ourfelves 
in  the  order  of  men  fuitable  to  our  character,  the  care 
of  fuperfluities  is  a  vice  no  lefs  extravagant,  than  the 
neglect  of  neceflaries  would  have  been  before. 

Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  both  out  of  nature,  when 
file  is  followed  with  reafon  and  good  fenfe.  It  is  from 
this  reflection  that  I  always  read  Mr.  Cowley  with  the 
greateft  pleafure,  His  magnanimity  is  as  much  above 
that  of  other  confiderable  men,  as  his  underftanding  ; 
and  it  is  a  true  diftinguiming  fpirit  in  theelegant  author* 
who  published  his  works,  to  dwell  fo  much  upon  the 
temper  of  his  mind  and  the  moderation  of  his  defires. 
By  this  means  he  has  rendered  his  friend  as  amiable  as 
famous.  That  flate  of  life  which  bears  the  face  of  po 
verty  with  Mr.Cowley's  GREAT  VULGAR  f,  is  admira 
bly  defcribed  ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  fatisfaclion  to  thofe  of 

*  Bitoop  Sprat.  Sec  his  Life  of  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley,  prefixed 
to  his  Works. 

-f   "  Hence,  ye  profane,  I  hate  ye  all, 
"  Both  the  great  Vulgar,  and  the  fmall." 

Cowley's  Paraphr.  of  Horace,  3  Od.  i. 

G  5  »he 
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the  fame  turn  of  defire,  that  he  produces  the  authority 
of  the  wifeft  men  of  the  belt  age  of  the  world,  to 
ftrengthen  his  opinion  of  the  ordinary  purfuits  of 
mankind. 

It  would  methinks  be  no  ill  maxim  of  life,  if  ac 
cording  to  that  anceftor  of  Sir  Roger,  whom  I  lately 
mentioned,  every  man  would  point  to  himfelf  what 
fum  he  would  refolve  not  to  exceed.  He  might  by  this 
means  cheat  himfelf  into  a  tranquillity  on  this  fide  of 
that  expectation,  or  convert  what  he  mould  get  above 
it  to  nobler  ufes  than  his  own  pleafures  or  neceffities. 
This  temper  of  mind  would  exempt  a  man  from  an 
ignorant  envy  of  reillefs  men  above  him,  and  a  more 
inexcufable  contempt  of  happy  men  below  him.  This 
would  be  failing  by  fomo  compafs,  living  with  fome 
defign ;  but  to  be  eternally  bewildered  in  profpe&s  of 
future  gain,  and  putting  on  unnecefiary  armour  againft 
improbable  blows  of  fortuue,  is  a  mechanic  being  which 
has  not  good  fenie  for  its  direction,  but  is  carried  on  by 
a  fort  of  acquired  mftincl:  towards  things  below  ouv 
confideration,  and  unworthy  our  efleem.  It  is  poffible 
that  the  tranquillity  1  now  enjoy  at  Sir  Roger's  may 
liave  created  in  me  this  way  of  thinking,  which  is  fo 
attracted  from  the  common  rclifh  of  the  world :  but 
as  I  am  now  in  a  pleating  arbour  furrounded  with  a 
beautiful  landfcape,  I  find  no  inclination  fo  flrong  as 
to  continue  in  thefe  manfions,  fo  remote  from  the  of- 
tcntatious  fcenes  of  life  ;  and  am  at  this  prefent  writing 
f> hilofopher  enough  to  conclude  with  Mr,  Cowley, 

If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat 

With  any  wifh  fo  mean  as  to  be  great ; 

Continue,  heaven,  itill  from  me  to  remove 

The  humble  bleffings  of  that  life  I  love.  *T 

*  By  STEE  tt. 

***  At  Drtiry-lane,  on  Friday,  July  13,  a  comedy  called  "  Th* 
Gamefter."  The  Gamefter,  by  Mr.  Mills ;  Lovewell,  Mr.  Boo;h; 
Sir  Tho.  Va'ere,  Mr.  Bullock  ;  Dorante.  Mr.  >.' orris ;  Count  Cogdic, 
Mr.  Bullock,  jun.  Heftor,  Mr.  Pack;  Lady  Wealthy,  Mis.  Porter; 
Aogelica,  Mrs.  Bradlhavv ;  Mis.  Security,  Mr«.  Wiilis ;  and  Fa- 
wurke,  by  Mrs,  Mills.  SP£  c  T  .  la  falle. 

Thurfday, 
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•          »  Ut  Jit  metis  fana  In  ccrporefano. 

Juv.  Sat.  x.  356. 
"  Pray  for  a  found  miud  in  a  found  body." 

BOdily  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a 
man  fubmits  to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that  which 
he  undergoes  for  hispleafure.  The  latter  of  them 
generally  changes  the  name  of  labour  for  that  of  ex- 
ercife,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary  labour  as  it  rifes 
from  another  motive. 

Acountry  life  abounds  in  both  thefe  kinds  of  labour, 
and  for  that  reafongivesaman  a  greater  ilock  of  health* 
and  consequently  a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  himfelf,. 
than  any  other  way  of  life.  I  confider  the  body  as  a 
.fyftem  of  tubes  and  glands,  or  to  ufe  a  more  ruftic 
phrafe,  a  bundle  of  pipes  and  ftrainers,  fitted  to  one  ano 
ther  after  fo  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper 
engine  for  the  foul  to  work  with.'  This  defcription 
does  not  only  comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendons, 
veins,  nerves  and  arteries,  but  every  mufele  and  every 
ligature,  which  is  a  compofition  of  fibres,  that  are  Ib 
many  imperceptible  tubes  or  pipes  interwoven  on.  all 
fides  with  invifible  glands  or  ftrainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  con- 
fidering  it  in  the  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us  fee  how 
abfolutely  ncceflary  labour  is-  for  the  right  prefervatioa 
of  it.  There  muft  be  frequent  motions  and  agitations, 
to  mix,  digcft,  and  feparate  the  juices  contained  inir, 
-  as  well  as  to  clear  and  cleanfe  that  infinitude  of  pipes 
and  (trainers  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  to  give  their 
folid  parts  a  more  firm  and  laftin.g  tone.  Labour  or  ex- 
crcife  ferments  the  humours,  cafts  them  into  their 
proper  channels,  throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps 
nature  in  thofe  fecrct  diftributions,  without  which  the 
body  cannot  fubfifl  in  its  vigour,  nor  the  foul  act  with 
vhcarfulncfs. 

Ge  6  I  might 
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I  might  here  mention  the  effects  which  this  has  upon 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keepingthe  underftand- 
ing  clear,  the  imagination  untroubled,  and  refining 
thofe  fpirits  that  are  neceflary  for  the  proper  exertion 
of  our  intellectual  faculties,  during  the  prefent  laws 
of  union  between  foul  and  body.  It  is  to  a  neglect  in 
this  particular  that  we. mull  afcribe  the  fpleen,  which 
is  fo  frequent  in  men  of  itudious  and  fedentary  tempers, 
as  well  as  the  vapours  to  which  thofe  of  the  other  fex 
are  fo  often  fubjedt. 

Had  not  exercife  been  abfolutely  neceflary  for  our 
well-being,  nature  would  not  have  made  the  body  fo 
proper  for  it,  by  giving  fuch  an  activity  to  the  limbs, 
and  fuch  a  pliancy  to  every  part  as  neceflfarily  produce 
thofe  compreffions,  extcnlions,  contortions,  dilatations, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  motions  that  are  neceflary  for  the 
prefervationof  fuch  a  fyftem  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has 
been  before  mentioned.  And  that  we  might  not  want 
inducements  to  engage  us  in  fuch  an  exercife  of  the 
body  as  is  proper  for  its  welfare,  it  is  fo  ordered  that 
nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it.  Not  to 
mention  riches  and  honour,  even  food  and  raimcat 
are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and 
fweat  of  the  brows.  Providence  furnifhes  materials, 
but  expects  that  we  fhould  work  them  up  ourfelves. 
The  earth  rnuft  be  laboured  before  it  gives  itsincreafe, 
imd  when  it  is  forced  into  its  feveral  products,  how 
many  hands  mult  they  pafs  through  before  they  are 
fit  for  ufe  ?  Manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture,  na 
turally  employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the  fpecies 
in  twenty  ;  and  as  for  thofe  who  are  not  obliged  to  la 
bour,  by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  born,  they  are 
more  miferable  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  unlefs  they 
indulge  themfelves  in  that  voluntary  labour  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  exercife. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable  man 
in  bufinefs  of  this  kind,  and  has  hung  feveral  parts  of  his 
houfe  with  the  trophies  of  his  former  labours.  The 
walls  of  his  great  hall  are  covered  with  the  horns  of  fe 
veral  kind's  of  deer  that  he  has  killed  in  the  chace,  which 
he  thinks  the  moft  valuable  furniture  of  his  houfe,  as 
they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  difcourfe,  and  flicw 
6  that 
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that  he  has  not  been  idle'.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
is  a  large  otter's  flcin  fluffed  withhay,  which  his  mother 
ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  that  manner,  and  the  knight 
looks  upon  with  great  fatisfa£Hon,  becaufe  it  feems  he 
was  but  nine  years  old  when  his  dog  killed  him.  A 
little  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind"  of  arfenal 
filled  with  guns  of  feveral  lizes  and  inventions,  with 
which  the  knight  has  made  great  havock  in  the  woods, 
and  deftroyed  many  thoufands  of  pheafants,  partridges 
and  woodcocks.  His  itable-doors  are  patched  with  nofes 
that  belonged  to  foxes  of  the  knight's  own  hunting  down. 
Sir  Roger  Ihewed  me  one  of  them  that  for  diftinftion  fake 
has  a  Brafs  Nail  {truck  through  it,  which  coft  him  about 
fifteen  hours  riding,  carried  him  through  half  a  dozen 
counties,  killed  him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  loll  above 
half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks  upon  as  one  of  the 
greateft  exploits  of  his  life.  Theperverfe  widow,  whom 
I  have  given  fome  account  of,  was  the  death  of  fcveral 
foxes  ;  for  Sir  Roger  has  told  me  that  in  the  courfe  of 
hie  amours  he  patched  the  weftern  door  of  his  ftable. 
Whenever  the  widow  was  cruel,  the  foxes  were  fure  to 
pay  for  it.  In  proportion  as  his  paffion  for  the  widow 
abated  and  old  age  came  on,  he  left  offfox-hunting ;  but  a 
hare  is  not  yet  fafe  that  fits  within  ten  miles  of  his  houfe. 
There  is  no  kind  of  exercife  which  I  would  fo  recom 
mend  to  my  readers  of  both  fexes  as  this  of  riding,  as 
there  is  none  which  fo  much  conduces  to  health,  and 
is  every  way  accommodated  to  the  body,  according  to 
the  idea  which  I  have  given  of  it.  Doctor  Sydenham  is 
very  lavifh  in  its  praifes ;  and  if  the  Englifh  reader 
will  fee  the  mechanical  effects  of  it  defcribed  at  length, 
he  may  find  them  in  a  book  publifhed  not  many  years 
fince,  under  the  title  of  the  Mcdidna  Gymnaftica*  *  For 
my  own  part,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  want  of  thefe  op 
portunities,  I  exercife  myfelf  an  hour  every  morning 
upon  a  dumb  bell  that  is  placed  in  a  corner  of  my  room, 
and  pleates  me  the  more  becaufe  it  does  every  thing  I 
require  of  it  in  the  molt  profound  filence.  My  land 
lady  and  her  daughters  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  my 
hours  of  exercife,  that  they  never  come  into  my  room 
to  difturb  me  whilft  I  am  ringing. 

*  By  Francis  Fuller,  M  A. 

When 
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When  I  was  fome  years  younger  than  I  am'  at  prefent, 
I  ufed  to  employ  myfelr  in  a  more  laborious  diversion, 
which  I  learned  from  a  Latin  treatifc  of  exercifes  that 
is  written  with  great  erudition  *  :  It  is  there  called  the 
crxiojt/.a^ia,  or  the  fighting  with  a  man's  own  fhadow,  and 
confiils  in  the  brandiflung  of  two  fhort  fHcks  grafped 
in  each  hand,  and  loaden  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either 
end.  This  opens  the  cheft,  exercifes  the  limbs,  and 
gives  a  man  all  the  pleafure  of  boxing,  without  the 
blows.  I  could  wifli  that  feveral  learned  men  would 
lay  out  that  time  which  they  employ  in  controverfies 
and  difputes  about  nothing,  in  this  method  of  fighting 
with  their  own  fhadows.  It  might  conduce  very  much 
to  evaporate  the  fpleen,  which  makes  them  uneafy  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  themfelvcs. 

To  conclude,  As  I  am  a  compound  of  foul  and  body, 
I  conlider  myfelf  as  obliged  to  a  double  fcheme  of 
duties  ;  and  think  I  have  not  fulfilled  the  bivfinefs  of 
the  day  when  I  do  not  thus  employ  the  one  in  labour 
and  exercife,  as  well  as  the  other  in  ftudy  and  contem 
plation,  f  L 

*  This  is  Htfrenywus  Mercurialis's  celebrated  book,  "  Art  it  Gym- 
ttajtica  apud  Antiques,  &c.  Llbri  fex.  Pe/iet.  1569.  4/0."  See 
lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  and  lib.  vi.  cap.  z. 

•f  By  ADD i SON,  Lwdon. 
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~  -  Vocat  ingcntl  clamor  e 

Taygctiqtie  canes  -  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  43, 

"  The  echoing  hills  and  chiding  hounds  invite," 

THOSE  who  have  fearched  into  human  nature 
obferve  that  nothing  fo  much  fhews  the  noble- 
nefs  of  the  foul,   as  that  its  felicity  confiils  in 
action.  Every  man  has  fuch  an  acYive  principle  in  him, 
that  he  will  find  out  fomething  to  employ  himfclf  upon, 
in  whatever  place  or  ftate  of  life  he  is  ported.     I  have 
heard  of  a  gentL-man  who  was  under  clofe  confinement 

ift 
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in  the  Baftile  feven  years;  daring  which  time  he 
nmufed  hirnfeif  in  fcattering  a  few  fmall  pins  about 
his  chamber,  gathering  them  up  again,  and  placing 
them  in  different  figures  on  the  arm  of  a  great  chair. 
He  often  told  his  friends  afterwards,  that  unlefs  he  had 
found  out  this  piece  of  exercife,  he  verily  believed  he 
fliould  have  loll  his  fenfes. 

After  what  has  been  fa-id,  I  need  not  inform  my 
readers^  that  Sir  Roger,  with  whofe  character  I  hope 
they  are  at  prefent  pretty  well  acquainted,  has  in  his 
youth  gone  through  the  whole  courfe  of  thofe  rural  di- 
verfions  which  the  country  abounds  in  ;  and  which  feem 
to  be  extremely  well  fuited  to  that  laborious  induftry  a 
man  may  obferve  here  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  in 
towns  and  cities.  I  have  before  hinted  at  fome  of  my 
friend's  exploits  *:  he  has  in  his  youthful  days  taken 
forty  coveys  of  partridges  in  a  feafon  ;  and  tired  many 
a  falmon  with  a  line  confifting  but  of  a  tingle  hair.  The 
conftant  thanks  and  good  wiflies  of  the  neighbourhood 
always  attended  him,  on  account  of  his  remarkable  en 
mity  towards  foxes ;  having  deftroyed  more  of  thofe 
vermin  in  one  year,  than  it  was  thought  the  whole 
country  could  have  produced.  Indeed  the  knight  does 
not  fcruple  to  own  among  his  moft  intimate  friends, 
that  in  order  to  eitablifh  his  reputation  this  way,  h«  has 
fecretly  fent  for  great  numbers  of  them  out  of  other 
counties,  which  he  ufed  to  turn  loofe  about  the  country 
by  night,  that  he  might  the  better  fignalize  himfelf  in 
their  deftruftion  the  next  day.  His  hunting-horfes 
were  the  fineft  and  befl  managed  in  all  thefe  parts.  His 
tenants  are  ftill  full  of  the  praifes  of  a  grey  ftone-horfe 
that  unhappily  flaked  himfelf  feveral  years  iince,  and 
was  buried  with  great  folemnity  in  the  orchard. 

Sir  Roger,  being  at  prefent  too  old  for  fox-hunting, 
to  keep  himfelf  in  atVion,  has  diipofcd  of  his  beagles  and 
got  a  pack  of  S  T  o  p-H  o  u  N  n  s.  What  thefe  want  in 
fpeed,  he  endeavours  to  make  amends  for  by  the  deep- 
nefs  of  their  mouths  and  the  variety  of  their  notes, 
which  are  fuited  in  fuch  manner  to  each  other,  that  the 
whole  cry  makes  up  a  complete  concert.  He  is  io  nice 

*  S«e  the  preceding  Speculation. 

in 
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in  this  particular,  that  a  gentleman  having  made  him  a 
prefent  of  a  very  fine  hound  the  other  day,  the  knight 
returned  it  by  the  fervant  with  a  great  many  expreilkma 
of  civility  ;  but  delired  him  to  tell  his  mafter,  that  the 
dog  he  had  fent  was  indeed  a  moft  excellent  BASS,  but 
that  at  prefent  he  only  wanted  a  COUNTER-TENOR. 
Coul d"  I  believe  my  friend  had  ever  read  Shakefpear,  I 
fhould  certainly  conclude  he  had  taken  the  hint  from 
Thefeus  in  the  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT  *s  DREAM. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flu'd  *",  fo  fanded  -j- ;   and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  fweep  away  the  morning  dew. 
Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lap 'd  like  Thellalian  bulls, 
Slow  in  purfuit,  but  matched  in  mouths  like  bells, 
Each  under  each  :  Aery  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  chear'd  with  horn. 

Sir  Roger  is  fo  keen  at  this  fport,  that  he  has  been 
out  almoil  every  day  lince  I  came  down  ;  and  upon  the 
chaplain's  ottering  to  lend  me  his  c-afy  pad,  I  was  pre 
vailed  on  yefterday  morning  to  make  one  of  the  com 
pany.  I  was  extremely  plesfed,  as  we  r/W  along,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  general  benevolence  of  all  the  neighbourhood, 
towards  my  friend.  The  farmers  fons  thought  them- 
felves  happy  if  they  could  open  a  gate  for  the  good  old 
knight  as  he  pafled  by  ;  which  he  generally  requited 
with  a  nod  or  a  fmile,  and  a  kind  of  inquiry  after  their 
fathers  or  uncles. 

After  we  had  rid  about  a  mile  from  home,  we  came 
upon  a  large  heath,  and  the  fportfmen  began  to  beat. 
They  had  done  fo  for  fome  time,  when,  as  I  was  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  company,  I  faw  a 
hare  pop  out  from  afmall  furze-brake  almoft  under  my 
horle's  feet.  I  marked  the  way  me  took,  which  I  en 
deavoured  to  make  the  company  fenfible  of  by  extend 
ing  my  arm;  but  to  no  purpofe,  till  Sir  Roger,  who 
knows  that  none  of  my  extraordinary  motions  are  infig- 
nificant,  rode  up  to  me,  ar.d  afkcd  me,  "  If  pufs  was 
"  gone  that  way  ?"  Upon  my  anfwering  YES,  he  im 
mediately  called  in  the  dogs,  and  put  them  upon  the 

Mouthed,  chapp'.d.          +  Marked  with  faiall  Spots. 

fcent. 
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fcent.  As  they  were  going  off,  I  heard  one  of  the 
country-fellows  muttering  to  his  companion,  "  That 
"  'twas  a  wonder  they  had  not  loft  all  their  fport,  for 
"  want  of  the  filent  gentleman's  crying  STOLE  AWAY. 

This,  with  my  averlion  to  leaping  hedges,  made  me 
withdraw  to  a  rifmg  ground,  from  whence  I  could  have 
the  pleafure  of  the  whole  chace,  without  the  fatigue  of 
keeping  in  with  the  hounds.  The  hare  immediately 
threw  them  above  a  mile  behind  her  ;  but  I  was  pleafed 
to  find,  that  inflead  of  running  ftr.iight  forwards,  or  in 
hunter's  language,  FLYING  THE  COUNTRY,  as  J  was 
afraid  Ihe  might  have  done,  me  wheeled  about,  and  de- 
fcribed  a  fort  of  circle  round  the  hill  where  I  had  taken 
my  ftation^  in  fuch  manner  as  gave  me  a  very  diftinft 
view  of  the  fport.  I  could  fee  her  firft  pafs  by,  and  the 
dogs  fome  time  afterwards  unravelling  the  whole  track 
{he  had  made,  and  following  her  through  all  her  doubles. 
I  was  at  the  fame  time  delighted  in  obferving  that  defe 
rence  which  the  reft  of  the  pack  paid  to  each  particular 
hound,  according  to  the  character  he  had  acquired 
amongft  them.  If  they  were  at  a  fault,  and  an  old 
hound  of  reputation  opened  but  once,  he  was  imme 
diately  followed  by  the  whole  cry  ;  while  a  raw  dog, 
or  one  who  was  a  noted  liar,  might  have  yelped  his 
heart  out,  without  being  taken  notice  of. 

The  hare  now,  after  having  fquatted  two  or  three 
times,  and  been  put  up  again  as  often,  came  ftill  nearer 
to  the  place  where  flie  was  at  firft  ftarted.  The  dogs 
purfued  her,  and  thefe  were  followed  by  the  jolly 
knight,  who  rode  upon  a  white  gelding,  encompafled 
by  l\is  tenants  and  fervants,  and  chearing  his  hounds 
with  all  the  gaiety  of  five  and  twenty.  One  of  the 
fportfmeu  rode  up  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  he  was  fure> 
the  chace  was  almoft  at  an  end,  becaufe  the  old  dogs, 
which  had  hitherto  lain  behind,  now  headed  the  pack. 
The  fellow  was  in  the  right.  Our  hare  took  a  large 
field  juft  under  us,  followed  by  the  full  cry  IN  VIEW. 
I  muft  confefs  the  brightnefs  of  the  weather,  the  chear- 
fulnefs  of  every  thing  around  me,  the  CHI  DING  of  the 
hounds,  which  was  returned  upon  us  in  a  double  echo 
from  two  neighbouring  hills,  with  the  hallooing  of  the 
iportfmen,  and  the  founding  of  the  horn,  lifted  my 

fpirita 
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fpirits  into  a  mod  lively  pleafure,  which  I  freely  in. 
dulged  becaufe  I  was  fure  it  was  Innocent.  If  I  was  un 
der  any  concern,  it  was  on  the  account  of  the  poor  hare, 
that  was  now  quite  fpent,  and  almoft  within  the  reach 
of  her  enemies  ;  when  the  huntfman  getting  forward 
threw  down  his  pole  before  the  dogs.  They  were  now 
within  eight  yards  of  that  game  which  they  had  been 
purfuing  for  almoft  as  many  hours  ;  yet  on  the  fignal 
before-mentioned  they  all  made  a  fudden  ftand,  and 
though  they  continued  opening  as  much  as  before, 
durft  not  once  attempt  to  pafs  beyond  the  pole.  At 
the  fame  time  Sir  Roger  rode  forward,  and  alighting, 
took  up  the  hare  in  his  arms  ;  which  he  foon  after  de 
livered  up  to  one  of  his  fervants  with  an  order,  if  flic 
could  be  kept  alive,  to  let  her  go  in  his  great  orchard  ; 
•where  it  feems  he  h::s  feveralof  thefe  prifoners  of  war, 
who  live  together  in  a  very  comfortable  captivity,  I 
was  highly  pleafed  to  fee  the  difcipline  of  the  pack, 
and  the  good-nature  of  the  knight,  who  could  not  find 
in  his  heart  to  murder  a  creature  that  had  given  him 
fo  much  direriion. 

As  we  were  returning  home,  I  remembered  thatMon- 
Ceur  Pafchal,  in  his  moft  excellent  difcourfe  on  the 
MISERY  OF  MAN,  tell  us,  That  "all  our  endeavours 
"  after  greatnefs  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  defire  of 
"  being  fin-rounded  by  a  multitude  of  perfons  and  affairs 
**  that  may  hinder  us  from  looking  into  ourfelves, 
"  which  is  a  view  we  cannot  bear."  He  afterwards 
£oes  on  to  fhew  that  our  love  of  fports  comes  from  the 
fame  reafon,  and  is  particularly  fevere  upon  HUNTING. 
"  What,  fays  he,  unlefs  it  be  to  drown  thought,  can. 
*'  make  men  throw  away  fo  much  time  and  pains  upon 
*«  a  iilly  animal,  which  they  might  buy  cheaper  in  the 
*'  market?"  The  foregoing  reflection  is  certainly  juft, 
when  a  manfuffers  his  whole  mind  to  be  drawn  into  his 
fports,  and  altogether  lofes  himfelf  in  the  woods;  but 
does  not  affect  thofe  who  propofe  a  far  more  laudable 
end  from  this  exercife,  I  mean,  "  The  preferva- 
*'  tion  of  health,  and  keeping  all  the  organs  of  the 
*'  foul  in  a  condition  to  execute  her  orders."  Had  that 
incomparable  perfor,  whom  I  laft  quoted,  been  a  little 
more  indulgent  to  himfelf  in  this  point,  the  world  might 

probably 
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probably  have  enjoyed  him  much  longer;  whereas 
through  too  great  an  application  to  his  fhtdies  in  his 
youth  he  contracted  that  ill  habit  of  boJy,  which, 
after  a  tedious  ficknefs,  carried  him  off  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  the  whole  hiitory  we  have  of 
his  life  till  that  time,  is  but  one  continued  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  a  noble  foul  ilruggling  under  in 
numerable  pains  and  diftempers*. 

For  my  own  part  I  intend  to  hunt  twice  a  week  during 
•my  itay  with  Sir  Roger;  and  fliall  prefcribe  the  mo 
derate  ufe  of  this  exercife  to  all  my  country  friends,  as 
the  beft  kind  of  phyfic  for  mending  a  bad  conftitution^ 
*nd  preferving  a  good  one. 

I  cannot  do  this  better,  than  in  the  following  lines 
etit  of  Mr.  Dry  den  f . 

The  firfl  phyficians  by  debauch  were  made; 

Excefs  began,   and  floth  fuflains  the  trade. 

By  chace  our  long-liv'd  fathers  earn'd  their  food  ; 

Toil  flrung  the  nerves,  and  purify 'd  the  blood  ; 

But  we  their  fons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men, 

Are  dwindled  down  to  threefcore  years  and  ten.' 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 

Than  fee  the  doftor  for  a  naufeous  draught. 

The  wife  for  cure  on  exercife  depend  : 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.         J  X 

*  He  died  at  Paris  Auguft  19,  1662,  aged  39  years. 

t  Epiftle  to  his  kinfman  J.  Dryden,  Efquire,  of  Cheilerton,  &c. 
Sse  his  works,  8vo.  Vol.  II.  p.  185. 

$  By  Mr.  E.  Bo  DC  ELL.    S-e  SPECT.  N°  5^5. 

Mr.  Bu  D  c  F.  L  L,  author  of  the  preceding  number,  has  fhown  him- 
fclf  to  be  no  fportfman,  by  fix-ing  the  date  of  his  hunting  party  in 
the  month  of  July;  and  by  making  Sir  Roger  hunt  with  s  T  o  ?~ 
H  o  o  N  jj  s,  which  are,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  ftag-hunting.  P. 

***  At  Drury-lane,  "The  Gamefter."     See  N°  114,  p.  130. 

t-l-t  The  mufical  Entertainment  in  York  Buildings  on  the  i6th»- 
confifted  of  a  Poem,  called  '  The  Paflion  of  Sappho,'  written  by 
Mr.  Harrifon  ;  a  Song,  beginning  *  If  Wine  and  Mufick  have  the 
Power,'  by  Mr.  Prior;  and  Dryden's  '  Feaft  of  Alexander :'  all  fee 
to  mufick  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clayton,  author  of  Arfmoe.  Tickets  at 
Mv.  Charles  Lillic's,  5  (hillings  each;  8  o'clock. 
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Saturday,  July  14,   1711. 


Ipji Jibifomniajiiigunt.      Virg.  Eel.  viii.  108. 
"  With  voluntary  dreams  they  cheat  their  minds." 

THERE  are  fome  opinions  in  which  a  man  fliould 
fland  neuter,  without  engaging  his  affent  to  one 
fide  or  the  other.    Such  a  hovering  faith  as  this, 
which  refufes  to  fettle  upon  any  determination,  is  atj- 
folutely  neceflary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to  avoid 
errors  and  prepofleffions.     When  the  arguments  prefs 
equally  on  both   lides  in  matters  that  are  indifferent 
to  us,  the  fafeft  method  is  to  give  up  ourfelves  to 
neither. 

It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  thfit  I  confider  the 
fubject  of  Witchcraft.  When  I  hear  the  relations  that 
are  made  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  only  from. 
Norway  and  Lapland,  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
but  from  every  particular  nation  in  Europe,  I  cannot 
forbear  thinking  that  there  is  fuch  an  intcrcourfe  and 
commerce  with  evil  fpirits,  as  that  which  we  exprefs  by 
the  name  of  Witchcraft.  But  when  I  confider  that  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  parts  of  the  world  abound  molt 
in  thele  relations,  and  that  the  perfons  among  us,  who 
are  fuppofed  to  engage  in  fuch  an  infernal  commerce, 
are  people  of  a  weak  underftanding  and  crazed  imagina 
tion,  and  at  the  fame  time  reflect  upon  the  many  impof- 
tures  and  delulions  of  this  nature  that  have  been  de 
tected  in  all  ages,  I  endeavour  to  fufpend  my  belief  till 
I  hear  more  certain  accounts  than  any  which  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge.  In  fhort,  when  I  confider  the 
queition,  whether  there  are  fuch  perfons  in  the  world 
as  thole  we  call  witches,  my  mind  is  divided  between 
the  two  oppolite  opinions  ;  or  rather  (to  fpeak  my 
thoughts  freely)  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is,  and 
has  been  fuch  a  thing  as  witchcraft;  but  at  the  fame 
time  can  give  no  credit  to  any  particular  inihmce  of  it. 

I  am 
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I  am  engaged  in  this  Speculation,  by  feme  occur 
rences  that  I  met  with  yefterday,  which  I  fliall  give 
my  reader  an  account  of  at  large.  As  I  was  walking- 
with  my  friend  Sir  Roger  by  the  fide  of  one  of  his 
woods,  an  old  woman  applied  herfelf  to  me  for  my 
chanty.  Her  drefs  and  figure  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
following  description  in  Otway.  * 

In  a  clofe  lane  as  I  purfu'd  my  journey, 
I  fpy'd  a  wrinkled  Hag,   with  age  grown  double, 
Picking  dry  fHcks,  and  mumbling  to  herfelf. 
Her  eyes  with  fcalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red; 
Coldpalfy  fhookherheadjherhan'isfeem'dwither'd; 
And  on  her  crooked  fhoulders  had  fhe  wrapt 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  ftriped  hanging, 
Which  ferved  to  keep  her  carcafe  from  the  cold  : 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarfely  patch'd 
Withdifferentcolour'd  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yellow, 
And  feem'd  to  fpeak  variety  of  wretchednefs. 

As  I  was  mufing  on  this  defcription,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  object  before  me,  the  knight  told  me,  that 
this  very  old  woman  had  the  reputation  of  a  witch  all 
over  the  country,  that  her  lips  were  obferved  to  be  al 
ways  in  motion,  and  that  there  was  not  a  fvvitch  about 
her  houfe  which  her  neighbours  did  not  believe  had 
carried  her  feveral  hundreds  of  miles.  If  flie  chanced  to 
ftumble,  they  always  found  flicks  or  ftraws  that  lay  in 
the  figure  of  a  crofs  before  her.  If  flie  made  any  miftake 
at  church,  and  cried  Amen,  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never 
failed  to  conclude  that  flie  was  faying  her  prayers  back 
wards.  There  was  not  a  maid  in  the  parifh  that  would 
take  a  pin  of  her,  though  flue  fhould  offer  abagof  money 
with  it.  She  goes  by  the  name  of  MOLL  WHITE,  and  has 
made  the  country  ring  with  feveral  imaginary  exploits 
which  are  palmed  upon  her.  If  the  dairy-maid  does  not 
make  her  butter  come  fo  foon  as  flie  would  have  it, 
Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn.  If  a  horfe 
fweats  in  the  ftable,  Moll  White  has  been  upon  his  back. 
If  a  hare  makes  an  unexpected  efcape  from  the  hounds, 

*  See  his  Orphan,  Aft.  II. 

the 
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the  huntfman  curfes  Moll  White.  Nay,  (fays  Sir 
Roger)  I  have  known  the  matter  of  the  pack,  upon 
(uch  an  occafion,  femi  one  of  his  fervants  to  fee  if 
Moll  White  had  been  out  that  morning. 

This  account  raifed  my  curiofity  fo  far,  that  I  begged 
my  friend  Sir  Roger  to  go  with  me  into  her  hovel, 
which  ftood  in  a  folitary  corner  under  the  fide  of  the 
wood.  Upon  our  firft  entering  Sir  Roger  winked  to  me, 
and  pointed  at  fomething  that  ftood  behind  the  door, 
which,  upon  looking  that  way,  I  found  to  be  an  old 
broomftaff.  At  the  fame  time  he  whifpered  me  in  the 
ear  to  take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  fate  in  the  chim 
ney  corner,  which,  as  the  old  knight  told  me,  lay 
under  as  bad  a  report  as  Moll  White  herfelf ;  for  be- 
fides  that  Moll  is  faid  often  to  accompany  her  in  the 
fame  fliape,  the  cat  is  reported  to  have  fpoken  twice  or 
thrice  in  her  life,  and  to  have  played  feveral  pranks 
above  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  cat. 

I  was  fecretly  concerned  to  fee  human  nature  in  fo 
much  wretchednefs  and  difgrace,  but  at  the  fame  time 
could  not  forbear  fmiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a 
little  puzzled  about  the  old  woman,  adviung  her  as  a 
Juftice  of  Peace  to  avoid  all  communication  with  the 
d«vil,  and  never  to  hurt  any  of  her  neighbour's 
cattle.  We  concluded  our  viut  with  a  bounty,  which 
was  very  acceptable. 

In  our  return  home  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  old 
Moll  had  been  often  brought  before  him  for  making 
children  fpit  fpins,  and  giving  maids  the  night-mare  ; 
and  that  the  country  people  would  be  tolling  her  into 
a  pond  and  trying  experiments  with  her  every  day, 
if  it  was  not  for  him  and  his  chaplain. 

I  have  fince  found  upon  inquiry,  that  Sir  Roger 
was  feveral  times  ftaggered  with  the  reports  that  had 
been  brought  him  concerning  this  old  woman,  and 
would  frequently  have  bound  her  over  to  the  county 
feffions,  had  not  his  chaplain  with  much  ado  per- 
fuaded  him  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account,  be- 
caufe  I  hear  there  is  fcarce  a  village  in  England  that  has 
not  a  MOLL  WHITE  in  it.  When  an  old  woman  begins 
to  dote,  and  grow  chargeable  to  a  parifh,  flic  is  generally 

turned 
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turned  into  a  witch,  and  fills  the  whole  country  with 
extravagant  fancies,  imaginary  diftcmpers,  and  terrify 
ing  dreams.  In  the  mean  time  the  poor  wretch  that  is 
the  innocent  occaiion  of  fo  many  evils  begins  to  be 
frighted  at  herfelf,  and  fometimes  confefles  fecret  com 
merces  and  familiarities  that  her  imagination  forms  in 
a  delirious  old  age.  This  frequently  cuts  off  charity 
from  the  greateft  objects  of  companion,  and  infpires 
people  with  a  malevolence  towards  thofe  poor  decrepid 
parts  of  our  fpecies,  in  whom  human  nature  is  defaced 
by  infirmity  and  dotage.  *  L 

*  By  ADD  iso  N,  dated,  it  feems,  London, 


N°  118      Monday,  July  16,  1711. 

•'  H<sret  lateri  ktbalis  arundo. 

Virg.  uEn.  iv.  73* 

"  The  fatal  dart 


4*  Sticks  in  his  fide,  and  rankles  in  his  heart." 

DRY  DEN, 

THIS  agreeable  feat  is  furrounded  with  fo  many 
pleafing  walks,  which  are  ftruck  out  of  a  wood, 
in  the  mid"ft  of  which  the  houfe  Hands,  that  one 
can  hardly  ever  be  weary  of  rambling  from  one  laby 
rinth  of  delight  to  another.  To  one  ufed  to  live  in  a 
city  the  charms  of  the  country  are  fo  exquifite,  that 
the  mind  is  loft  in  a  certain  tranfport  which  raifes  us 
above  ordinary  life,  and  yet  is  not  ilrong  enough  to 
be  inconfiftent  with  tranquillity.  This  ftate  of  mind 
was  I  in,  ravifhed  with  the  murmur  of  waters,  the 
whifperof  breezes,  the  finging  of  birds;  and  whether 
1  looked  up  to  the  heaven?,  down  on  the  earth,  or 
turned  to  the  profpefts  around  me,  ftill  ftruckwith  new 
fenfe  of  pleafure  ;  when  I  found  by  the  voice  of  my 
friend,  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  infenfibly 
ftrolled  into  the  grove  facred  to  the  widow.  This  wo 
man,  fays  he,  is  of  all  others  the  moil  unintelligible  ;  flic 
cither  deligns  to  marry,  or  fhe  does  not.  What  is  the  moft 

perplexing 
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perplexing  of  all  is,  that  flic  doth  not  either  fay  to  her 
lovers  (he  has  any  refolution  againlt  that  condition  of 
life  in  general,  or  that  flie  baniflies  them  ;  butconfcious 
of  her  own  merit  flie  permits  their  addrcfles,  without 
fear  of  any  ill  confequence,  or  want  of  refpecl,  from 
their  rage  or  defpair.  She  has  that  in  her  afpeft,  againft 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  offend.  A  man  whofe  thoughts 
are  constantly  bent  upon fo  agreeable  an  objecl,  muft  be 
excufed  if  the  ordinary  occurrences  in  conversation  are 
below  his  attention.  I  call  her  indeed  perverfe,  but, 
alas !  why  do  I  call  her  fo  ?  becaufe  her  fuperior  me 
rit  is  fuch,  that  I  cannot  approach  her  without  awe, 
that  my  heart  is  checked  by  too  much  efteem  :  I  am 
angry  that  her  charms  are  not  more  acceffible,  that  I 
am  more  inclined  to  worfhip  than  falute  her.  How  often 
have  I  wifhed  her  unhappy,  that  I  might  have  an  op 
portunity  of  ferving  her  ?  and  how  often  troubled  in 
that  very  imagination,  at  giving  her  the  pain  of  being 
obliged  ?  Well,  I  have  led  a  mifenible  life  in  fecret 
upon  her  account ;  but  fancy  flie  would  have  conde- 
fcended  to  have  feme  regard  for  me,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  watchful  animal  her  confident. 

Of  all  perfons  under  the  fun  (continued  he,  calling  me 
by  my  name)  be  fure  to  fet  a  mark  upon  Confidents  : 
they  are  of  all  people  the  moft  impertinent.  What  is 
molt,  pleafant  to  obfervcinthem,  is,  that  they  aifumc  to 
themfclves  the  merit  of  the  perfons  whom  they  have  in 
their  cuftody.  Oreftilla  is  a  great  fortune,  and  in  won 
derful  danger  of  furprifes,  therefore  full  of  fufpiciona 
of  the  leail  indifferent  thing,  particularly  careful  of  new 
acquaintance,  and  of  growing  too  familiar  with  the  old. 
Themifta,  her  favourite  woman,  is  every  whit  as  careful 
of  whom  (he  fpeaks  to,  and  what  flie  fays.  Let  the  ward 
be  a  beauty,  her  confident  (hall  treat  you  with  an  air 
of  diftance  ;  let  her  be  a  fortune,  and  flie  -aflumes  the 
fufpicious  behaviour  of  her  friend  and  patronels.  Thus 
it  is  that  very  many  of  our  unmarried  women  of  diftinc- 
tion  are  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  married,  except  the 
confideration  of  different  fexes.  They  are  direftly  un 
der  the  conduct  of  their  whiiperer ;  and  think  they  are 
in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  while  they  can  prate  with  one  of 
thcfe  attendants  of  all  men  in  general,  and  Hill  avoid 

the 
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the  man  they  mo  ft  like.  You  do  not  fee  one  beircfs  in 
a  hundred  whole  fate  does  not  turn  upon  this  ciroum- 
fhmce  of  chooiing  a  confident.  Thus  it  is  that  the  lady 
is  addrefled  to,  prefcnted  and  flattered,  only  by  proxy, 

in  her  woman.     In  my  cafe,  how  is  it  poffiblc  that 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  his  harangue,  when  we 
heard  the  voice  of  one  fpeaking  very  importunately,  and 
repeating  thefe  words,  '  what,  not  one  fmile  ?'  We  fol 
lowed  the  found  till  we  came  to  a  clofe  thicket,  on  the 
other  iide  of  which  we  faw  a  young  woman  fitting  as  it 
were  in  a  perfonated  fullennefs  juft  over  a  tranfparent 
fountain.  Oppofite  to  her  flood  Mr.  William,  Sir  Roger's 
mafter  of  the  game.  The  knight  whifpered  me,  '  hiir, 
'  thefe  are  lovers.'  The  hunt! man  looking  earneftly  at 
the  fhadow  of  the  young  maiden  in  the  itrenm,  *  Oh 
'  thou  dear  picture,  if  thou  couldft  remain  there  in  the 

*  abfence  of  that  fair  creature  whom  you   reprefent  in 
'  the  water,  how  willingly  could  I  itand  here  Satisfied 

*  for  ever,  without  troubling  my  dear  Betty  herfelf  with 
'  any  mention  of  her  unfortunate  William,  whom  flic 

*  is  angry  with  !  But  alas  !  when  (lie  pleafes  to  be  gone, 

*  thou  wilt  alfo  vanifh Yet  let  me  talk  to  thee 

'  while  thou  doft  fray.  Tell  my  deareft  Betty  thou  doit 

*  not  more  depend  upon  her,  than  does   her  William  : 
'  her  abfenoe  will  make  away  with  me    as   well   as 
'  thee.  '  If  fhe  offers  to  remove  thee,   I  will  jump  into 

*  thefe  waves  to  lay  hold  on  thee ;   herfelf,  her  owa. 

*  dearperfon,  I  mufl  never  embrace  again. Still  do 

*  you  hear  me  without  one  fmile It  is  too  much  to 

*  bear '  He  had  no  fooner  fpoke  thefe  words,  but  he 

made  an  offer  of  throwing  himfelf  into  the  water  :  at 
which  his  miftrefs  ftarted  up,  and  at  the  next  inftant  he 
jumped  acrofs  the  fountain,  and  met  her  in  an  embrace. 
She  half  recovering  from  her  fright,  faid  in  the  moft 
charming  voice  imaginable,  and  with  a  tone  of  com 
plaint,  *  I  thought  how  well  you  would  drown  yourfelf. 

*  No,  n©,  you  will  not  drown  yourfelf  till  you  have  taken 
4  your  leave  of  Sufan  Holiday/  The  huntfman,  with  a 
tendernefs  that  fpoke  the  moft  paffionate  love,  and  with 
his  cheek  clofe  to  hers,  whifpered  the  fofteft  vows  of 
fidelity  in  her  ear,  and  cried, '  Do  not,  my  dear,  believe 

*  a  word  Kate  Willow  fays  ;   (lie  is  fpiteful  and  make* 
V  a  L.  II.  H 
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*  ftorics,  becaufe  (he  loves  to  hear  me  talk  to  herfelf  for 

*  your  fake.'     Look  you  there,  quoth  Sir  Roger,  do 
you  fee  there,  all  mifchief  comes  from  Confidents  !  But 
let  us  not  interrupt  them ;   the  maid  is  honeft,  and  the 
man  dare  not  be  othervvife,  for  he  knows  I  loved  her 
father  :  I  will  interpofe  in  this  matter,  and  haften  the 
wedding.    Kate  Willow  is  a  witty  mifchievous  wencli 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  beauty  ;   and  makes 
tne  hope  I  (hall  fee  the  perverle  widow  in  her  condition. 
She  was  fo  flippant  with  her  anfwers  to  all  the  honeft 
Fellows  that  came  near  her,  and  fo  very  vain  of  her 
beauty,  that  (he  has  valued  herfelf  upon  her  charms  till 
they  are  ceafed.  She  therefore  now  makes  it  her  bufincfs 
to  prevent  other  young  women  from  being  more  difcreet 
than  (lie  was  herfelf:  however,  the  faucy  thing  faid 
the  other  day  well  enough,  *  Sir  Roger  and  I  muft  make 
4  a  match,  for  we  are  both  defpifed  by  thofe  we  loved.' 
The  huffy  has  agreat  dealof  power  wherever  (lie  comes, 
•and  has  her  (hare  of  cunning. 

However,  when  I  reflect  upon  this  woman  *,  I  do 
not  know  whether  in  the  main  I  am  the  worfe  for  hav 
ing  loved  her:  whenever  (lie  is  recalled  to  my  imagi 
nation  my  youth  returns,  and  I  feel  a  forgotten  warmth 
in  my  veins.  This  affliction  in  my  life  has  ftreaked  all 
my  conducl  with  a  foftnefs,  of  which  I  fliould  othervvife 
have  been  incapable.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  dear  image 
in  my  heart,  owing  that  I  am  apt  to  relent,  that  I  ealily 
forgive,  and  that  many  defirable  things  are  grown'into 
my  temper,  which  I  (hould  not  have  arrived  at  by  bet 
ter  motives  than  the  thought  of  being  one  day  hers.  I 
am  pretty  well  fatisfied  fuch  a  paffion  as  I  have  had  is 
never  well  cured  ;  and  between  you  and  me,  I  am  often 
apt  to  imagine  it  has  had  fome  whimfical  effect  upon  my 
brain  :  for  I  frequently  find,  that  in  my  mod  ferious 
difcourfe  I  let  fall  fome  comical  familiarity  of  fpeech 
Q»  odd  phrafc  that  makes  the  company  laugh.  How 
ever,  I  cannot  but  allow  (lie  is  a  mod  excellent  woman. 
When  (he  is  in  the  country  I  warrant  (lie  does  not  run 
into  dairies,  but  reads  upon  the  nature  of  plants  :  but 
has  a  glafs-hivc,  and  comes  into  the  garden  out  of 

.«  See  Vol.  I.  No.  2.  Vol.  II.  No.  uj 

books 
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books  to  fee  them  work,  and  obferve  the  policies  of 
their  commonwealth.  She  undeiilands  every  thing,  I 
\vouldgive  ten  pounds  to  hear  her  argue  with  my  friend 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  about  trade.  No,  nor  for  all  flie 
looks  fo  innocent  as  it  were,  take  my  word  for  it  flie  is 
no  fool.  *  T 

*  By  STEEI.E. 


N°  119      Tuefday,  July  17,  1711. 

Urbem  quam  dicunt  Romam^  Melibcee^  puta-vi 
Stultus  ego  hulc  noftrte  Jimilem 

Virg.  Eel.  i.  2Ot 

"  The  city  men  call  Rome,  unfkilful  clown, 
"  I  thought  rcfembled  this  our  humble  town." 

WA  R  T  o  if. 

THE  firft  and  moft  obvious  reflections  which  arife 
in  a  man  who  changes  the  city  for  the  country, 
are  upon  the  different  manners  of  the  people 
whom  he  meets  with  in  thofe  two  different  fcenes   o£ 
life.     By  manners  I  do  not  mean  morals,  but  beha 
viour  and  good-breeding,  as  they  fhew  themfclves  in 
the  town  and  in  the  country. 

And  here  in  the  firft  place  I  mil  ft  obferve  a  very  great 
revolution  that  has  happened  in  this  article  of  good- 
breeding.  Several  obliging  deferences,  condefcenlions 
and  fubmiflions,  with  many  outward  forms  and  ceremo 
nies  that  accompany  them,  were  firfl  of  all  brought  up 
among  the  politer  part  of  mankind,  who  lived  in  courts 
and  cities,  and  diftinguiflied  themfelvcs  from  the  ruftic 
part  of  the  fpecies  (who  on  all  occafions  acled  bluntly 
and  naturally)  by  fuch  a  mutual  complaifance  and  in- 
tercourfe  of  civilities.  Thefe  forms  of  converfation  by 
degrees  multiplied  and  grew  troublefome  ;  the  modifii 
world  found  too  great  a  conftraint  Jn  them,  and  have 
therefore  thrown  moft  of  them  afide.  Converfation, 
like  the  Rqmifh  religion,  was  fo  incumbered  with  fhow 
aa4  ceremony,  that  it  flood  in  need  of  a  reformation 
Hz  to 
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to  retrench  its  fupedluities,  and  reitore  it  to  its  natural 
good  lenfe  and  beauty.  At  prelcnt  therefore  an  uncon- 
itrained  carriage,  and  a  certain  op&nnefs  of  behaviour, 
are  the  height  of  good-breeding.  The  fafhionable  world 
is  grown  free  and  eafy  ;  our  manners  fit  more  loofe  upon 
us.  Nothing  is  fo  modifli  as  an  agreeable  negligence. 
Jn  a  word,  good-breeding  fhows  itfelf  moft,  where  to 
an  ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  Icaft. 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode  in  the 
rountry,  we  find  in  them  the  manners  of  the  lail  age. 
They  have  no  fooner  fetched  themselves  up  to  the 
fafiiion  of  the  polite  world,  but  the  town  has  dropped 
them,  and  are  nearer  to  the  firft  ftate  of  nature  than  to 
thofe  refinements  which  formerly  reigned  in-thc  court, 
and  ftill  prevail  in  the  country.  One  may  now  know  a 
man  that  never  converfed  in  the  world,  by  his  excefs 
of  good-breeding.  A  polite  country  efquire  fhall  make 
you  as  many  bows  in  half  an  hour,  as  would  ferve  a 
courtier  for  a  week.  There  is  infinitely  more  to  do 
about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting  of  juftices 
wives,  than  in  an  aflembly  of  ducheftes. 

This  rural  politenefs  is  very  troublefome  to  a  man 
cf  my  temper,  who  generally  take  the  chair  that  is 
next  me,  and  walk  firit  or  lait,  in  the  front  or  in  the 
rear,  as  chance  directs.  I  have  known  my  friend  Sir 
Roger's  dinner  almoft  cold  before  the  company  could 
adjuft  the  ceremonial,  and  be  prevailed  upon  to  fit 
down  ;  and  have  heartily  pitied  my  old  friend,  when 
I  have  feen  him  forced  to  pick  and  cull  his  gujefts,  a« 
they  fate  at  the  feveral  parts  of  his  table,  that  he  might 
drink  their  healths  according  to  their  refpeclive  ranks 
and  qualities.  Honefl  Will  Wimble,  who  I  fhould  have 
thought  had  been  altogether  uninfc&ed  with  ceremony, 
gives  me  abundance  of  trouble  in  this  particular. 
Though  he  has  teen  filhing  all  the  morning,  he  will 
not  help  himfelf  at  dinner  until  I  am  ferved.  When 
we  are  going  out  of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind  me  ;  and 
laft  night,  as  we  were  walking  in  the  fields,  Hopped 
fhort  at  a  ilile  until  I  came  up  to  it,  and  upon  my 
making  %ns  to  him  to  get  over,  told  me  with  a  lerious 
fmik,  that  Cure  I  believed  they  had  no  manners  ia 
the  country. 

There 
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There  has  happened  another  revolution.hvthe  point 
of  good-breeding-,  which  relates  to  the  conversion 
among  men  of  mode,  and  which  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  as  very  extraordinary-  It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
firit  diminutions  of  a  well-bred  man  to  exprefs  every 
thing-  that  had-  the  moft  remote  appearance  of  being 
obfcene,  in  modeft  terms  and  diilant  phrafes  ;  whilft 
the  clown,  who  had  no  fuch  delicacy  of  conception  and 
expreflion,  clothed  his  ideas  in  thoie  plain- homely  terms 
that  are  the  moil  obvious  and  natural.  This  kind  of 
good-manners  was  perhaps  carried  to  an  excefs,  fo  as  to 
make  converfation  too  itifF,  formal,  and  precife  :  for 
which  reafon  (as  hypociily  in  one  age  is  generally  fuc- 
ceeded  by  atheifm  in  another)  converfation  is  in  a  great 
menfure  relapfed  into  the  firil  extreme  ;  fo  that  at  pit- 
fent  feveral  of  our  men  of  the  town,  and  particularly 
thofe  who  have  been  polifhed  in  France,  make  ufe  of 
the  moft  coarfe  uncivilized  words  in  our  language,  and 
utter  themfelves  often  in.  fuch  a  manner  as  a  clown 
would  blufli  to  hear. 

This  infamous  piece  of  good-breeding,  which  reigns 
among  the  coxcombs  of  the  town,  has  not  yet  made. 
its  way  into  the  country  ;  and  as  it  is  impoffible  for 
fuch  an  irrational  way  of  converfation  to  lift  long 
among  a  people  that  make  any  profeffion  of  religion,. 
or  fliow  of  modefty,  if  the  country  gentlemen  get 
into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Their 
good-breeding  will  come  too  late  to  them,  and  they 
will  be  thought  a  parcel  of  lewd  clowns,  while  they 
fancy  themfelves  talking  together  like  men  of  wit  and 
pleaiure. 

As  the  two  points  of  good-breeding,  which  I  have 
hitherto  inliited  upon,  regard  behaviour  and  converfa 
tion,  there  is  a  third  which  turns  upon  drefs.  In  this 
too  the  country  are  very  much  behind-hand.  The  rural 
beans  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fafliion  that  took  place 
•at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  but  ride  about  the  country 
in  red  coats  and  laced  hats,  while  the  women  in  many 
parts  are  ftill  trying  to  outvie  one  another  in  the  height 
of  their  head-drefles. 

But  a  friend  of  mine,   who  is  now  upon  the  weftern 

circuit,  having  promiied  to  give  me  an  account  of  th« 

H  3  feveral 
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fcveral  modes  and  fafhions  that  prevail  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  nation  through  which  he  pafTes,  I  {hall  defer 
the  enlarging  upon  this  laft  topic  till  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  him,  which  I  exped  every  poll  *.  -J-L 

*  See  SPECT.  No.  129. 
•f  By  ADD  i  SON,  London, 

*»*  At  Drury-lane,  July  17,  "  Sophonifta,"  The  part  of  Ma- 
finiffa  by  Mr.  Booth.     SPECT.  in  folio. 

N°  1  20      Wednefday,  July  18,  1711. 


F.quidem  credo,  quiet  Jit  divinitus  illls 
Ingenlum  -  Virg.  Georg.  i.  45  f/ 

—  -  "  I  deem  their  breafts  infpir'd 
"  With  a  divine  fagacity."—  — 

Y  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry  with, 
me  upon  my  paffingfo  much  of  my  time  among 
his  poultry.  He  has  caught  me  twice  or  thrice 
looking  after  a  bird's  neft,  andfeveral  times  fitting  an 
hour  or  two  together  near  a  hen  and  chickens.  He 
tells  me  he  believes  I  am  perfonaliy  acqup.inted  with 
every  fowl  about  his  houfe  ;  calls  fuch  a  particular 
cock  my  favourite  ;  and  frequently  complains  that 
his  ducks  and  geele  have  more  of  my  company  than 
himfelf. 

I  mil  ft  confefs  I  am  infinitely  delighted  with  thofe 
Speculations  of  nature,  which  are  to  be  made  in  a 
country-life  ;  and  as  my  reading  has  very  much 
lain  among  books  of  natural  hiftory,  I  cannot  for 
bear  recolleding  upon  this  occafion  the  feveral  re 
marks  which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and  com 
paring  them  with  what  falls  under  my  own  obferva- 
tion  :  the  arguments  for  Providence  drawn  from  the 
natural  lultory  of  animals  being  in  my  opinion  demon* 
ilrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  different  from 
that  of  every  other  kind;  and  yet  there  is  not  the 
leait  turn  in  the  rnufcles  or  twill  in  the  fibres  of  any 
one,  which,  docs  not  render  them  more  proper  for  that 

par- 
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particular  animal"1  s  way  of  life  than  any  other  cafl  or 
texture  of  them  would  have  been. 

The  moil  violent  appetites  in  all  creatures  are  LUST 
and  HUNGER.  The  fir  it  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  them 
to  propagate  their  kind;  the  latter  to  preferve  them- 
felves. 

It  is  afloniihing  to  coniider  the  different  degrees  of 
care  that  defcend  from  the  parent  to  the  young,  fo  far 
as  is  abfolutcly  neceflary  for  the  leaving  a  poiterity. 
Some  creatures  caft  their  eggs  as  chance  directs  them, 
and  think  of  them  no  farther  ;  as  infe6ts  and  feveral 
kinds  of  fifli.  Others,  of  a  nicer  frame,  find  out  pro 
per  beds  to  depofite  them  in,  and  there  leave  them  ; 
as  the  ferpent,  the  crocodile,  and  oftrich  :  others  hatch 
their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth,  until  it  is  able  to  fhift 
for  itfelf. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  directs  every 
different  kind  of  bird  to  obferve  a  particular  plan  in  ths 
ftructure  of  its  neft,  and  directs  all  the  fame  fpecies  to 
work  after  the  fame  model  ?  It  cannot  be  IMITATION  ; 
for  though  you  hatch  a  crow  under  a  hen,  and  ne\'er 
let  it  fee  any  of  the  works  of  its  own  kind,  the  neft 
it  Ynakes  {hall  be  the  fame,  to  the  laying  of  a  itick* 
with  all  the  ether  neils  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  cannot 
be  REASON  ;  for  were  animals  endued  with  it  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  man,  their  buildings  would  be  as  different: 
ns  ours,  according  to  the  different  conveniencies  that 
they  would  propoie  to  themfelves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  fame  temper  of  weather, 
which  raifes  this  genial  warmth  in  animals,  fliould  cover 
the  trees  with  leaves,  and  the  lields  with  grafs,  for  their 
fecurity  and  concealment,  and  produce  fuch  infinite 
fwarms  of  infects  for  the  fupport  and  fuftcnance  of 
their  refpedtive  broods  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the  parent 
fhouid  be  fo  violent  while  it  lafls,  and  that  it  fhould 
laft  no  longer  than  is  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  young  ? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  exemplified  by 

a  very  barbarous  experiment  ;  which  I  (hall  quote  at 

length,  as  1  find  it  in  an  excellent  author,  and  hope  rny 

readers  will  pardon  the  mentioning  fuch  an  inftance  of 

H  4  cruelty 
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cruelty,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  can  fo  effe&ually  ftiew 
the  flrength  of  that  principle  in  animals  of  which  I  am 
here  fpcnkin^.  "  A  perfon  who  was  well  fkilled  in 
diflecVions  opened  a  bitch,  and  as  (lie  lay  in  the  moft 
exquiiitc  tortures,  offered  her  one  of  her  young  pup 
pies,  which  fhe  immediately  fell  a  licking;  and  for 
the  time  fecmed  infc-nlible  of  her  own  pain.  On 
the  removal,  fhe  kept  her  eye  fixt  on  it,  and  began 
a  wailing  fort  of  cry,  which  feemed  rather  to  proceed 
from  the  lofs  of  her  young  one,  than  the  fenfe  of  her 
own  torments." 
But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  in  brutes  is 
much  more  violent  and  inte,nfe  than  in  rational  creatures, 
Providence  has  taken  care  that  it  fhould  be  no  longer 
troublefome  to  the  parent  than  it  is  ufeful  to  the  young ; 
for  fo  foon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter  ceafe,  the  mother 
withdraws  her  fondnefs,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for 
themfelves  ;  and  what  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  in  this  part  of  inftincl:,  we  find  that  the  love  of 
the  parent  may  be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  ufualtime, 
if  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies  requires  it :  as  we  may 
fee  in  birds  that  drive  away  their  young  as  foon  as  they 
are  able  to  get  their  livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed 
them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  neit,  or  confined  within  a 
cage,  or  by  any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  con 
dition  of  fupplying  their  own  neceflities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  obferved  in  animals  to  afcend 
from  the  young  to  the  parent,  which  is  not  at  all  necct 
fary  for  the  continuance  of  the  fpecies  :  nor  indeed  in 
reafonable  creatures  does  it  rife  in  any  proportion,  as 
it  fpre-ids  itfelf  downwards  ;  for  in  all  family  affection, 
we  find  protection  granted  a.id  favours  bellowed,  are 
greater  motives  to  love  and  tendcrnefs,  than  fafety, 
benefits,  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  fccptical  men  difputing 
for  the  reafon  of  animals,  and  telling  us  it  is  only  our 
pride  and  prejudices  that  will  not  allow  them  the  ufe 
of  that  faculty. 

Reafon  fhews  itfelf  in  all  occurrences  of  life;  whereas 
the  brute  makes  no  difcovery  of  fuch  a  talent,  but  in 
what  immediately  regards  his  own  prefervation,  or  the 
continuance  of  his  fpecies.  Animals  in  their  generation 

are 
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are  wifer  than  the  foas  of  men  ;  but  their  wifdom  is 
confined  to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow 
conipafs.  Take  a  brute  out  of  his  inftinft,  an^l  you 
find  him  wholly  deprived  of  underflaading.  To  ufe 
an  inftance  that  comes  often  under,  obfervation  : 

WITH  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  herfelf  a* 
neft  in  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noife  and. 
difturbance!  when  (lie  has  laid  her  eggs  in.  fuch  a. 
manner  that  fhe  can  cover  them,  what  care  does  flie  take 
in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of 
the  vital  warmth  !  when  (he  leaves  them,  to  provide 
for  her  neceffary  fullenance,  how  punctually  docs  flic 
return  before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become  inca 
pable  of  producing  an  animal !  In  the  fummer  you  fee 
her  giving  herfelf  greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her 
care  for  above  two  hours  together  ;,  but  in  winter,, 
when  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  would  chill  the  principle 
of  lite,  and  deftroy  the  young  one,  file  grows  more: 
aiikluous  in  her  attendance,  and  ftays  away  but  half 
the  time.  When  the  birth  approaches,  with  how  much 
nicety  and  attention  does  fhe  help  the  chick  to  break- 
its  prifon  !  not  to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from, 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper  nou- 
rifhment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itfelf ;  nor  to  mention, 
her  forfaking  the  neit,  if  after  the  ufual  time  of  reck 
oning  the  young  one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A. 
chymical  operation  could  not  be  followed  with  greater 
art  or  diligence,  than  is  feen  in  the  hatching  of  a, 
chick  ;  though  there  are  many  other  birds  that  fhew  an,' 
infinitely  greater  fagacky  in  all  the  foremtationed  par 
ticulars. 

But  at  the  fame  time  the   hen,,  that   has    al!  this, 
feeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed  abfoluteiy  neceflary 
for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies),  considered  in  other 
refpects,  is  without  the  leaft  glimmerings  of  thought 
or  common  fenfe*  She  miftakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an 
egg,  and  fits  upon  it  in  the  fame  manner.    She  is  infen--. 
f/ble  of  any  increaia  ot  diminution,  in  the  number  of: 
thofe  fhe  lays.     She  does   not  cliftinguifh  betiveen  her.; 
oivn  and  thole  of  another  fpecies  ;..  and  vv.hen'ttie'bir'.hi 
appears  of  nev.er  fo  different  a  bird,  will  cherifh  it  torr 
-fax  ovv.il,    In  ulLthdacnsumftancts.  w.hich  »lo  not 
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an  immediate  regard  to  the  fubfiftence  of  herfclf  or  her 
fpecies,  fhe  is  a  very  idiot. 

Thereis  not,  in  myopinion,  any  thing  more  myfterious 
in  nature  than  this  Inftincl:  in  animals,  which  thus  rifes 
above  reafon,  and  falls  infinitely  fliort  of  it.  It  can 
not  be  accounted  for  by  any  properties  in  matter,  and 
at  the  fame  time  works  after  fo  odd  a  manner,  that  one 
cannot  think  it  the  faculty  of  an  intellectual  being.  For 
my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  upon  the  principle  of 
gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
any  known  qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies  themfelves, 
nor  from  any  laws  of  mechanifm,  but,  according  to  the 
beil  notions  of  the  greateftphilofophers,  is  an  immediate 
impreffion  from  the  firft  mover,  and  the  divine  energy 
adling  in  the  creatures.  *  L 

*  By  ADDISON,  London. 
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„  Jovis  omnia plena.  Virg.  Eel*  iii.  60. 

. "  All  things  are  full  of  Jove." 

AS  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  great  yard 
that  belongs  to  my  friend's  country-houfe,  I  was 
wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee  the  different  workings 
of  mftinft  in  a  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks.  The 
young,  upon  the  light  of  a  pond,  immediately  ran  into 
u;  while  the  ftep-mother,  with  all  imaginable  anxiety, 
hovered  about  the  borders  of  it,  to  call  them  out  of  aa 
element  that  appeared  to  her  fo  dangerous  and  deflruo 
tive.  As  the  different  principle  which  acted  in  thefe  dif 
ferent  animals  cannot  be  termed  reafon,  fa  when  we 
call  it  INSTINCT,  wemeanfomething  we  have  no  know 
ledge  of.  To  me,  as  I  hinted  in  my  laft  Paper,  it  feems 
the  immediate  direction  of  Providence,  and  fuch  an  ope 
ration  of  the  fupreme  Being,  as  that  which  determines 
all  the  portions  of  matter  to  their  proper  centres.  A 
modern  philofopher,  quoted  by  Monfieur  BAYLE  in  his 
learned  ctiirenatiou  oil  the  fouls  of  brutes,  delivers  the 
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fame  opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form  of  words,  wher<» 
he  fays,  Dens  eft  anima  brutorumy  God  himlelf  is  the 
foul  of  brutes.  Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that  feeming 
fagacity  in  animals,  which  directs  them  to  fuch  food  as 
is  proper  for  them,  and  makes  them  naturally  avoid 
whatever  is  noxious  or  unwholefome  ?  Tully  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  a  lamb  no  fooner  falls  from  its  mother, 
but  immediately  and  of  its  own  accord  /'/  applies  itfelf 
to  the  teat.  Dampier,  in  his  Travels,  tells  us,  that 
when  feanien  are  thrown  upon  any  of  the  unknown 
coafts  of  America,  they  never  venture  upon  the  fruit 
of  any  tree,  how  tempting"  foever  it  may  appear,  un- 
lefs  they  obferve  that  it  is  marked  with  the  pecking  of 
birds  ;  but  fall  on  without  any  fear  or  apprehenlioa 
where  the  birds  have  been  before  them. 

But  notwithstanding  animals  have  nothing  like  the 
life  of  reafon,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our 
nature,  the  paffions  and  fenies  in  their  greateit  ftrength . 
and  pcrfeftion.  And  here  it  is  worth  our  obfer ration, 
that  all  beafts  and  birds  of  prey  are  wonderfully  fubjfcfc 
to  anger,  malice,  revenge,  and  all  the  other  violent 
paffions  that  may  animate  them  in  fearch  of  their  proper 
fboc1 ;  as  thofe  that  are  incapable  of  defending  them- 
ieives,  or  annoying  others,  or  whole  fafety  lies  chieriy 
in  their  flight,  arefufpicious,  fearful  and  apprehentive 
of  every  thing  they  fee  or  hear  ;  whilft  others  that  are 
of  affiilance  and  ufe  to  man, have  their  natures  foftened 
with  fomething  mild  and  traceable,  and  by  that  meaiu 
are  qualified  for  a  domeitic  life.  In  this  cafe  the  pailions 
generally  correfpond  with  the  make  of  the  body.  We 
do  not  find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  fo  weak  and  defencelefs 
aw.  animal  as  a  lamb,  nor  the  meeknefs  of  a  lamb  in  a 
creature  fo  armed  for  battle  and  aflault  as  the  lion. 
In  the  fame  manner,  we  find  that  particular  anitnaU 
have  a  more  or  lefs  exquifite  fharpnefs  and  fagacity  iri 
thofe  particular  fenfes  which  moil  turn  to  their  advan 
tage,  and  in  which  their  fafety  and  welfare  is  the  moil 

j 
concerned. 

Nor  mail:  we  here  omit  that  great  variety  of  arm? 

with  which  nature  has  differently  fortified  the  bodies 

of   feveral    kind  of  animals,   fnch    as    claws,    hoots, 

torus,,  teeth,  and  tulks,  a  tail,  a  itinj,  .5  trunk,  or  a 

Ii  G 
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Probofcis.  It  is  likewife  obfervcd  by  naturalifts,  thati* 
nuift  be  fome  hidden  principle  diltinct  from  what  we 
call  reafon,  which  inilrucls  animals  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
their  arms,  and  teaches  them  to  manage  them  to  the 
beft  advantage  ;  becaufe  they  naturally  defend  thcm- 
felvec  with  that  part  in  which  their  ftrength  lies,  before 
the  weapon  be  formed  in  it ;  as  is  remarkable  in  lambs, 
which  though  they  are  bred  within  doors,  and'  never 
faw  the  adions  of  their  own  fpecies,  pufli  at  thofe  who 
approach  them  with  their  foreheads,  before  the  firft 
budding  of  a  horn  appears. 

I  fliall  add  to  thefe  general  obfervations  an  inftance, 
whichMr.Locke*  has  given  us  of  Providence  even  in  the . 
imperfections  of  a  creature  which  feems  the.  meaneft  and 
moil  defpicable  in  the  whole  animal  world.  "  We  may^ 
*'  lays  he,  from  the  make  of  an  oyiler,  or  cockle,  con- 
•'  elude,  that  it  has  not  fo  many  nor  fo  quick  fenfes  as 
"  a  man,  or  feveral  other  animals :  nor  if  k  had,  would 
"  it,  in  that  ftate  and  incapacity  of  transferring  itfetf 
••  from  one  place  to  another,  be  bettered  by  them.  \Vhat 
•'  good  would  fight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature,  that 
•*  cannot  move  itfelf  to  or  from  the  object,  wherein  at  a 
*'  distance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  ?  and  would  not 
•'  quicknefs  of  fenfation  be  an  Inconvenience  to  an  ani- 
•*  mal  that  muft  be  ftili  where  chance  has  once  place4 
*'  it,  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or  warmer, 
M  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  ii.'V 

I  fliall  add  to  this  inftance  out  of  Mr.  Locke  another 
cut  of  the  learned  Dr.  More  f  ,who  cites  it  from  Cardan, 
m  relation  to  another  animal  which  Providence  has  left 
defective,  but  at  the  fame  time  has  fhown  its  wifdom  \st 
the  formation  of  that  organ  in  which  it  feems  chiefly  to 
have  failed.  "  What  is  more  obvious  and  ordinary  than 
a  Mole  ?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argument  of 
Providence  than  fhe  ?  the  members  of  her  body  are 
fo  exactly  fitted  to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life  ? 
for  her  dwelling  being  under  ground  where  nothing 
is  to  be  feen,  nature  has  fo  obfcurely  fitted  her  with 
eyes,  that  naturalifts  can  fcarce  agree  whether  flic 

*  EiTay  on  Human  Underftandins;,  B.  II.  Ch.  9.  Seft.  13. 
jfr  Sec  kis  Antidote  againft  Athe.fcn,  B.  II.  Cfe.  10.  Scft.  5. 
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tt  have  any  fight  at  all,  or  no.  But  for  amend:,  what 
fhe  is  capable  of  for  her  defence  and  warning  of 
"  danger,  fhe  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her ; 
"  for  fhe  is  exceeding  quick  of  hearing.  And  then  her 
*'  fhort  tail  and  ihor'c  legs,  but  broad  fore-leet  armed 
"  with  fliarp  claws  •  we  fee  by  the  event  to  what  pur- 
"  pole  they  are,  fhe  fo  fwiftly  working  herfelf  under 
*'  ground,  and  making  her  way  fo  fail  in  the  earth  as 
4'  they  that  behold  it  cannot  but  admire  it.  Her  legs 
"  therefore  are  fhort,  that  flie  need  dig  no  more  than 
*'  will  ferve  the  mere  thicknefs  of  her  body  ;  and  her 
*'  fore-feet  are  broad  that  fhe  may  fcoop  away  much 
"  earth  at  a  time ;  and  little  or  no  tail  fhe  has,  be- 
*'  caufe  flie  courfes  it  not  on  the  ground,  like  the  rat 
"  or  moufe,  of  whofe  kindred  fhe  is  ;  but  lives  under 
"  the  earth,  and  is  fain  to  dig  herfelf  a  dwelling  there. 
*l  And  flie  making  her  way  through  fo  thick  an  element, 
"  which  will  not  yield  eafily,  as  the  air  or  the  water, 
*'  it  had  been  dangerous  to  have  drawn  fo  long  a  train 
*'  behind  her  ;  for  her  enemy  might  fall  upon  her  rear, 
*'  and  fetch  her  out,  before  flie  had  compleated  or  got 
*'  full  pofTeffion  of  her  works." 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle's  remark  upon 
this  laft  creature,  who  I  remember  fomewhere  in  his 
works  *  obferves,  that  though  the  mole  be  not  totally- 
blind  (as  it  is  commonly  thought)  fhe  has  not  fight 
enough  to  diftinguifh  particular  objects.  Her  eye  is 
faid  to  have  but  one  humour  in  it,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  give  her  the  idea  of  light,  but  of  nothing  elie,  and 
is  fo  formed  that  this  idea  is  probably  painful  to  the 
animal.  Whenever  flie  comes  up  into  broad  day  fhe 
might  be  in  danger  of  being  taken,,  unlefs  flie  were 
thus  affected  by  alight  flriking  upon  her  qye,  and  im 
mediately  warning  her  to  bury  herfelf  in  her  proper 
element.  More  fight  would  be  ufelefs  to  her,  as  none 
at  all  might  be  fatal. 

I  have  only  inftanced  fuch  animak  as  feem  the  moft 
imperfect  works  of  nature;  and  if  Providence  fhews 
itfelf  even  in  the  blemifhes  of  thefe  creatures,  how 
much  more  dots  it  difcoyer  itfelf  in  the  feveral  endow- 

*  In  his  Treatifc  on  the  Nature  ef  final  Caufes.  See  iiis  works 
in  folio,  vol.  4th. 
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mcnts  which  it  has  varioufly  bcftowed  upon  fuch  crea 
tures  as  are  more  or  lei's  finiflied  and  compleated  in 
their  feveral  faculties,  according  to  the  condition  of 
life  in  which  they  are  ported. 

I  could  wilh  our  Royal  Society  would  compile  a  body 
ef  Natural  Hiftory,  the  belt  that  could  be  gathered  to 
gether  from  books  and  obfcrvations.  If  the  feveral 
writers  among  them  took  each  his  particular  fpecies, 
and  gave  us  adiftincl:  account  of  its  original,  birth  and 
education  ;  its  policies,  hortilities  and  alliances,  with 
the  frame,  and  texture  of  its  inward  and  outward  parts, 
and  particularly  thofe  that  diltinguifh  it  from  ail  other 
animals,  with  their  peculiar  aptitudes  for  the  ftate  of 
being  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  beft  fei vices  their  ftudies  could  do  man 
kind,  and  not  a  little  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  All- 
wile  Contriver. 

It  is  true,  fuch  a  natural  hiftory,  after  all  the  dif- 
quifitions  of  the  learned,  would  be  infinitely  fhort  and 
defective.  Seas  and  doferts  hide  millions  of  animals 
from  our  obfervation.  Innumerable  artifices  and  ftra- 
tagems  are  acled  in  the  HOWLING  WILDERNESS  and  in. 
the  GREAT  DEEP,  that  can  never  come  to  our  know 
ledge.  Belides  that  there  are  infinitely  more  fpecies  of 
creatures  which  are  not  to  be  feen  without,  nor  indeed 
with  the  help  of  the  fineft  glaffes,  than  of  fuch  as  are 
bulky  enough  for  the  naked  eye  to  take  hold  of.  How 
ever,  from  the  confideration  of  fuch  animals  as  lie  with 
in  the  compafs  of  our  knowledge,  we  might  eafily  form 
a  conclulion  of  the  reft,  that  the  fame  variety  of  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  runs  through  the  whole  creation, 
and  puts  every  creature  in  a  condition  to  provide  for 
its  lafety  and  fubfiftence  in  its  proper  ftation. 

Tully  has  given  us  an  admirable  fketch  of  natural  hif 
tory,  *  in  his  fecond  book  concerning  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods  ;  and  that  in  a  ftile  fo  railed  by  metaphors  and  do- 
icriptkms,  that  it  lifts  the  fubje&  above  raillery  and  ridi- 
cule,whichfrequentlyfalionfuchniceabfervations\vhea 
they  pafs  through  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer,  -j-  L 

*  See  the  arguments  of  ^  Lucilivs  B.-ittui,  the  Stoic,  in  proof  of 
the  being,  wifdom,  power,  "and  goodnefa  of  GOD,  tranfkted  from 
C  i  c  E  R  o's  2d  book  De  Natura  Deorwn,  in  the  Appendix  to  Aichbifhop 
//< ,  r/'-.-.'j's  Letters,  &c.  N°  ix.  p.  26. 

t  By  ADUISON,  London,  See  TAT.  with  Notes,  N9  316,  N» 
azi,  &c,  and  Notts, 
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Comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  vehicuU  eft.     Publ.  Syr.  Frag-, 
"An  agreeable  companion  upon  the  road  is  as  good 
**  as  a  coach." 

AMan'sfirftcarefhouldbe  toavoidthe  reproaches 
of  his  own  heart ;  his  next,  to  efcape  the  cen- 
fures  of  the  world.     If  the  laft  interferes  with 
the  former,  it  ought  to  beintirely  neglected;  butother- 
wife  there  cannot  be  a  greater  fatisfaclion  to  an  honeft 
mind,  than  to  fee  thofe  approbations  which  it  gives  it- 
felf,  feconded  by  the  applaufes  of  the  public.  A  mart 
is.  more  fure  of  his  conduct,  when  the  verdict  which  he 
pafles  upon  his  own  behaviour  is  thus  warranted  and 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  that  know  him. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  thofe  who  ii 
not  only  at  peace  within himfelf,but  beloved  andefteem- 
edby  all  about  him.  He  receives  a  fuitable  tribute  for 
his  univerfal  benevolence  to  mankind,  in  the  returns  of 
affection  and  good-will,  which  are  paid  him  by  every 
one  that  lives  within  his  neighbourhood.  I  lately  met 
with  two  or  three  odd  initances  of  that  general  refpect 
which  is  fhewn  to  the  good  old  knight.  He  would  needs 
carry  Will  Wimble  and  myfelf  with  him  to  the  country 
affixes.  As  we  were  upon  the  road  Will  Wimble  joined 
a  couple  of  plain  men  who  r/Wbefore  us,  and  converfed 
with  them  for  fome  time  ;  during  which  my  friend  Sir. 
Roger  acquainted  me  with  their  characters. 

The  firil  of  them,  fays  he,  that  has  a  fpaniel  by  his 
fide,  is  a  yeoman  of  about  an  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
an  honeft  man.  He  is  juft  within  the  game-act,  and 
qualified  to  kill  an  hare  or  a  pheafant.  He  knocks 
down  a  dinner  with  his  gun  twice  or  thrice  a  week; 
and  by  that  means  lives  much  cheaper  than  thofe  who 
have  not  fo  good  an  eftate  as  himfelf.  He  would  be  a 
good  neighbour  if  he  did  not  dcftroy  fo  many  partridges. 

la 
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In  fiiort,  he  \a  a  very  fenfible  man  ;  fhoots  flying  ;  and 
has  been  feveral  times  foreman  of  the  Petty- |ury. 

The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is  Tom  Touchy, 
a  fellow  famous  for  TAKING  THE  LAW  of  every  tfedy. 
There  is  not  one  in  the  town  where  he  lives  that  he  ha& 
not  fued  at  a  quarter-feffions.  The  rogue  had  once  the 
impudence  to  go  to  law  with  the  WIDOW.  His  head 
is  full  of  cofls,  damages,  and  ejectments.  He  plagued  a 
couple  of  honefl  gentlemen  fo  long  for  a  trefpafs  in, 
breaking  one  of  his  hedges,  till  he  was  forced  to  fell 
the  ground  it  inclofed  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  pro- 
fecution  :  his  father  left  him  fourfcore  pounds  a  year; 
but  he  has  CAST  and  been  caft  fo  often,  that  he  is  not 
now  worth  thirty.  I  fuppofe  he  is  going  upon  the  old 
bufmefs  of  the  Willow-Tree- 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  account  of  Tom, 
Touchy,  Will  Wimble  and  his  two  companions  flopped-, 
fliort  till  we  came  up  to  them.  After  having  paid  their 
refpe&s  to  Sir  Roger,  Will  told  him  that  Mr.  Touchy 
and  he  mull  appeal  to  him  upon  a  difpute  that  arofe  be 
tween  them.  Will  it  feems  had  been  giving  his  fellow- 
traveller,  an  account  of  his  angling  one  day  in  fuch  a, 
hole:  when  Tom  Touchy,  inftead  of  hearing  out  his 
ftory,  told  him  that  Mr.  fuch  a  one,  if  he  pleafed,  might 
TAKE  THE  LAW  OF  HIM  for  fifliing  in  that  part  of  the 
river.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  heard  them  both,  upon, 
a  round  trot ;  and  after  having  paufcd  fome  time  told 
them,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who.  would  not  give  his 
judgment  rafhly,  that  "  much  might  be  faid  on  both 
fides."  They  were  neither  of  them  difTatisfied  with  the 
knight's  determination,  becaufe  neither  of  them  found, 
himfelf  in  the  wrong  by  it.  Upon  which  we  made  the, 
befl  of  our  way  to  the  affixes. 

The  court  was  fat  before  Sir  Roger  came;  but  not- 
withftandingall  the  jufliceshad  taken  their  places  upon 
the  bench,  they  made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the 
head  of  them  ;  who  for  his  reputation,  in  the  country 
took  occafion  to  w.hifper  in  the  judge's  ear,  "  That  he. 
**  was  glad  his  lordfhip  had  met  with  fo  much  good. 
•'  weather  in  his  circuit."  I  was  l.flening  to  the  pro* 
ceeding  of  the  court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitely 
pleafed  with  that  great  appearance  and  folemnity  whiclfe 

i* 
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fo  properly  accompanies  fuch  a  public  adminiftration 
of  our  laws;  when,  after  about  an  hoar's  fitting,  1  ob- 
ferved  to  my  great  furprife,  in  the  midtt  of  a  trial,  that 
my  friend  Sir  Roger  was  getting  up  to  Ipeak.  I  was  in 
forae  pain  for  him,  until  I  found  he  had  acquitted  him- 
felf  of  two  or  three  fentcnces,  with  a  look  of  much 
bufinefs  and  great  intrepidity. 

Upon  his  firft  riling  the  court  was  hufhed,  and  a 
general  whifper  ran  among  the  country  people  that 
Sir  Roger  WAS  UP.  The  fpeech  he  made  was  fo  little 
to  the  purpofc,that  I  (hall  not  trouble  my  readers  with 
an  account  of  it ;  and  I  believe  was  not  fo  much  de- 
figned  by  the  knight  himfelf  to  inform  the  court,  as  to 
give  him  a  figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  his  credit  in 
the  country. 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  court  rofe,  to  fee 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country  gathering  about  my  old 
friend,  and  flriving  who  fhould  compliment  him  moft  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  ordinary  people  gazed  upon 
him  at  a  diftance,  not  a  little  admiring  HIS  courage, 
that  was  not  afraid  to  fpeak  to  the  judge. 

Incur  return  home  we  met  with  a  very  odd  accident  j 
which  I  cannot  forbear  relating,  becaufe  it  fhews  how 
etefirous  allwhoknow  hir  Roger  are  of  giving  him  marks 
of  their  efteem.  When  we  were  arrived  upon  the  verge 
of  his  eftate,  we  flopped  at  a  little  inn  to  reft  ourfelves 
and  our  horfes.  Then;anof  thehoufe  haditfeemsbeen 
formerly  a  fervant  in  the  knight's  family;  and  to  do 
honour  to  his  old  mafter,  had  lome  time  fince,  unknowa 
to  Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  fign-poft  before  the  door  ; 
fo  that  THE  KNIGHT'S  HEAD  had  hung  out  upon  the 
road  about  a  week  before  he  himfelf  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  As  loon  as  vir  Roger  was  acquainted  with 
it,  finding  that  his  fervant's  inclifcretion  proceeded 
wholly  from  affection  and  good-will,  he  only  told  him 
that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a  compliment ;  and 
when  the  fellow  feemed  to  think  that  could  hardly  be, 
added  with  a  more  dccifive  look,  That  it  was  too  great 
an  honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke  ;  but  told  him  at 
the  fame  time,  that  it  might  be  altered  with  a  very  few 
touches,  and  that  he  himfelf  would  be  at  the  charge  of 
if;  Accordingly  they  got  a  painter  by  the  knight's  di 
rection.* 
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regions  to  add  a  pair  of  whifkers  to  the  face,  and  by  a 
little  aggravation  of  the  features  to  change  it  into  the 
SARACEN'S-HEAD.  I  fhould  not  have  known  this  ftory 
had  not  the  inn-keeper,  upon  Sir  Roger's  alighting, 
told  him  in  my  hearing,  That  his  honour's  head  was 
brought  back  laft  night  with  the  alterations  that  he  had 
ordered  to  be  made  in  it.  Upon  this  my  friend  with 
his  ufual  chearfulnefs  related  the  particulars  above- 
mentioned,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be  brought  into 
the  room.  I  could  not  forbear  difcovering  greater  ex- 
preffions  of  mirth  than  ordinary  upon  the  appearance 
of  this  monilrous  face,  under  which,  notwithftanding 
it  was  made  to  frown  and  flare  in  a  moft  extraordinary 
manner,  I  could  ftill  difcover  a  diftant  refemblance  of 
my  old  friend.  Sir  Roger,  upon  feeing  me  laugh,  de- 
fired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I  thought  it  poffible  for 
people  to  know  him  in  that  difguife.  I  at  firft  kept 
my  ufual  filence  ;  but  upon  the  knight's  conjuring  me 
to  tell  him  whether  it  was  not  ftill  more  like  himfelf 
than  a  Saracen,  I  compofed  my  countenance  in  the  belt 
manner  I  could,  and  replied,  "  That  much  might  be 
•'  faid  on  both  fides." 

Thefe  feveral  adventures,  with  the  knight's  beha 
viour  in  them,  gave  me  as  pleafant  a  day  as  ever  I  met 
with  in  any  of  my  travels.  *  L 

*  ByAnoisoN,  London. 

*«*  This  day  is  publifhed,  "  The  Farthingale  revived  ;  or,  more 
Work    for  the  Cooper."     A  panegyric  on  the  late,  but  moft  ad- 
Djirable  invention  of  the  Hoop-petticoat.     Written  at  the  Bath. 
Stlent  miracula  Memphis. 

SPECT.  infillo,  N«  118. 

-M  +  At  Drury-lane  this  day,  "  The  feigned  Innocence,  or,  Sir 
Martin  Mar-all."  Sir  Martin  by  Mr.  Bullock;  Warner  by  Mr. 
Powell ;  and  other  parts  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  and  the  Farce  calkd 
"  The  Stage  Coach."  SP.ECT.  in  folio. 

Jtt  Adv.  forTuefday  the  24-th,  "  The  Chances,"  Don  John, 
Mr.  Mills;  Don  Antonio,  Mr.  Powell ;  Don  Lopez,  Mr.  Booth;  Ja- 
como,  Mr.  Johnfon ;  Leonora,  Mrs.  Knight;  Maria,  Mrs.  Porter ;, 
Clara,  Mils  Willis;  and  Flavia,  Mifs  Sncrborn.  Ibid. 


Saturday, 
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DoElrlna  fed  n>  int  protnovit  in/it  am^ 
Reillque  cultus  peftora  roborant  : 

Utcunque  defeccre  meres, 

Dedccorant  bene  nata  culptf*          Hor.  ^.Od.  iv.  33* 


*'  Yet  the  beft  blood  by  learning  is  refin'd, 
"  And  virtue  arms  the  folid  mind  ; 
"  Whilft  vice  will  ftain  the  nobleft  race, 
*'  And  the  paternal  flamp  efface." 

OLDISWORTH, 

AS  I  was  yefierday  taking  the  air  with  my  friend 
Sir  Roger,  we  were  met  by  a  frefli-ccloured  ruddy 
young  man  who  rid  by  us  full  fpeed,  with  a  couple 
of  fervants  behind  him.  Upon  my  inquiry  who  he  was, 
Sir  Roger  told  me  that  he  was  a  young  gentleman  of  a 
confiderable  eitate,  who  had  been  educated  by  a  tender 
mother  that  lived  not  many  miles  from  the  place  where 
we  were.  She  is  a  very  good  lady,  fays  my  friend,  but 
took  fo  much  care  of  her  fon's  health,  that  fhe  has  made 
him  good  for  nothing.  She  quickly  found  that  reading 
was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing  made  his  head 
ake.  He  was  let  loofe  among  the  woods  as  foon  as  he 
xvas  able  to  ride  on  horfeback,  or  to  carry  a  gun  upon 
his  fhoulder.  To  be  brief,.  I  found,  by  my  friend's 
account  of  him,  that  he  had  got  a  great  ftock  of  health, 
but  nothing  elfe;  and  that  if  it  were  a  man's  bufinefs 
only  to  live,  there  would  not  be  a  more  accomplifhed 
young  fellow  in  the  whole  country. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  fince  my  refidirg  in  thefe  parts 
I  have  fecn  and  heard  innumerable  inftances  of  young 
heirs  and  elder  brothers  who  either  from  their  own  re 
flecting  upon  the  eftates  they  are  born  to,  and  therefore 
thinking  all  other  accomplifhmentsunneceffary,  or  fro  m- 
h  earing  iheie  notions  frequently  inculcated  to  them  by 
the  flattery  of  their  fervants  and  domeftics,  or  from, 

tkc 
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the  fame  foolifh  thought  prevailing  in  thofe  who  have 
the  care  of  their  education,  are  of  no  manner  of  ufe  but 
to  keep  up  their  families,,  and  tranimit  their  lands  ami 
houies  in  a  line  to  pofterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  (lory  I  have  heard 
of  two  friends,  which  1  ihall  give  my  reader  at  large, 
under  feigned  names.  The  moral  of  it  may,  I  hope,  be 
iifeful,  though  there  are  foine  circumftances  which 
make  it  rather  appear  like  a  novel,  than  a  true  ftory. 

EUDOXUS  find  LEONTINE  began  the  world  with 
fmall  eftates.  They  were  both  of  them  men  of  good 
fenfe  and  great  virtue.  They  profecuted  their  ftudies 
together  in  their  earlier  years,  and  entered  into  fuch  a 
friendfhip  as  lafted  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Eudoxus, 
at  his  firft  fetting  out  in  the  world,  threw  himfelf  into  a 
court,  where  by  his  natural  endowments  and  his  acquired 
abilities  he  made  his  way  from  one  pofl  to  another,  until 
at  length  he  had  raifed  a  very  confiderable  fortune. 
X.eontine  on  the  contrary  fought  all  opportunities  of 
improving  his  mind  by  ftudy,  converfation,  and  travel. 
He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  fciences,  but 
with  the  molt  eminent  profeflbrs  of  them  throughout 
Europe.  He  knew  perfectly  well  the  interefts  of  its 
princes,  with  the  cuftoms  and  fafliions  of  their  courts, 
and  could  fcaree  meet  with  the  name  of  an  extraordinary 
peribn  in  the  Gazette  whom  he  had  not  either  talked  to 
or  feen.  In  (lion,  he  had  fo  well  mixt  and  digefted  his 
know  ledge  of  men  and  books,  that  he  made  one  of  the 
molt  accomplifhedperfonsof  his  age.  Duringthe whole 
courfe  of  his  ftudies  and  travels  he  kept  up  a  punctual 
correfpondence  with  Eudoxus,  who  often  made  himfelf 
acceptable  to  the  principal  men  about  court  by  the  in 
telligence  which  he  received  from  Leontine.  When  they 
were  both  turned  of  forty  (an  age  in  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Cowley,  "  there  is  no  dallying  with  life")  they 
determined,  puvfuant  to  the  relblution  they  had  taken 
in  the  beginning  of  their  lives,  to  retire,  and  pals  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  the  country.  In  order  to  this, 
they  both  of  them  married  much  about  the  fame  time. 
Leontine,  with  his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  bought  a. 
farm- of  three  hundred  a  year,  which  lay  within  the 
»eighbourhood  of  his  friend  Eudoxus,  who  had  pur- 
chafed 
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chafed  an  eftate  of  as  many  thoufaods.  They  were  both 
'of  them  FATHERS  about  the  fame  time,  Eudoxus  hav 
ing  a  ion  born  to  him,  and  Leontine  a  daughter  ;  but 
to  the  unfpeakable  grief  of  the  latter,  his  young  wife 
(in  whom  all  his  happinefs  was  wrapt  up)  died  in  a  few 
days  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter.  His  affliction, 
would  have  been  infupportable,  had  not  he  been  com 
forted  by  the  daily  viiits  and  converfations  of  his 
friend.  As  they  were  one  day  talking  together  with 
their  ufual  intimacy,  Leontine,  confidering  how  in 
capable  he  was  of  giving  his  daughter  a  proper  educa 
tion  in  his  own  houfc,  and  Eudoxus  reflecting  on  the 
ordinary  behaviour  of  a  fon  who  knows  himfelf  to  be 
the  heir  of  a  great  eitate,  they  both  agreed  upon  an. 
exchange  of  children,  namely,  that  the  boy  fhould  be 
bred  up  with  Leontine  as  his  fon,  and  that  the  girl 
Ihould  live  with  Eudoxus  as  his  daughter,  until  they 
were  each  of  them  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion.  The 
wife  of  Eudoxus,  knowing  that  her  fon  could  not  be  for 
advantageoufly  brought  up  as  under  the  care  of  Leon- 
tine,  and  confidering  at  the  fame  time  that  he  would 
be  perpetually  under  her  own  eye,  was  by  degrees  pre 
vailed  upon  to  fall  in  with  the  projeft.  She  therefore 
took  Leonilla,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and 
educated  her  as  her  own  daughter.  The  two  friends  on 
each  fide  had  wrought  themielves  to  fuch  an  habitual 
tendernefs  for  the  children  who  were  under  their  direc 
tion,  that  each  of  them  had  the  real  paffion  of  a  father, 
where  the  title  was  but  imaginary.  FLORIO,  the  name 
of  the  young  heir  that  lived  with  Leontine,  though  he 
had  all  the  duty  and  atieclion  imaginable  for  his  fup- 
pofed  parent,  was  taught  to  rejoice  at  the  fight  of  Eu 
doxus,  who  vifited  his  friend  very  frequently,  and  was 
diftated  by  his  natural  affection,  as  well  as  by  the  rules 
of  prudence,  to  make  himfelf  efteemedand  beloved  by 
Florio.  The  boy  was  now  old  enough  to  know  his  fup- 
pofed  father's  circumftances,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  his  own  industry. 
This  confideration  grew  ftronger  'in  him  every  day, 
and  produced  fo  good  an  effect,  that  he  applied  him 
felf  with  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  purfuit 
•f  every  thi;ig  which  Leentiae  recommended  to  him. 
i  Hi* 
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His  natural  abilities,  which  were  very  good,  affifte<l 
by  the  directions  of  fo  excellent  acounfellor,  enabled 
him  to  make  a  quicker  progrefs  than  ordinary  through 
all  the  parts  of  his  education.  Before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  having  finiflied  his  ftudies  and  exerciles 
with  great  applaufe,  he  was  removed  from  the  uni- 
verfity  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  there  are  very  few 
that  make  themfelves  confiderable  proficients  in  the  itu- 
dies  of  the  place,  who  know  they  fliall  arrive  at  great 
cftates  without  them.  This  was  not  Florio's  cafe  ;  he 
found  that  three  hundred  a  year  was  but  a  poor  eftate 
for  Leontine  and  himfelf  to  live  upon,  fo  that  he  ftu- 
died  without  intermiffion  till  he  gained  a  very  good  in- 
fight  into  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

I  fhould  have  told  my  reader,  that  whilft  Florio  lived 
at  the  houfe  of  his  fofter-father,  he  was  always  an  ac 
ceptable  gueft  in  the  family  of  Eudoxus,  wherehe  be 
came  acquainted  with  LEONILLA  from  her  infancy. 
His  acquaintance  with  her  by  degrees  grew  into  love, 
which  in  a  mind  trained  up  in  all  the  fentiments  of  ho 
nour  and  virtue  became  a  very  uneafy  paffion.  He 
defpaired  of  gaining  an  heirefs  of  fo  great  a  fortune, 
and  would  rather  have  died  than  attempted  it  by  any 
indirect  methods.  Leonilla,  who  was  a  woman  of  the 
greateft  beauty  joined  with  the  greateft  modefty,  en 
tertained  at  the  fame  time  a  fecret  paffion  for  Florio, 
but  conducted  herfelf  with  fo  much  prudence  that  me 
never  gave  him  the  leaft  intimation  of  it.  Florio  was 
now  engaged  in  all  thofe  arts  and  improvements  that 
are  proper  to  raife  a  man's  private  fortune,  and  give 
him  a  figure  in  his  country,  but  fecretly  tormented  with 
that  paffion  which  burns  with  the  greateft  fury  in  a 
virtuous  and  noble  heart,  when  he  received  a  fudden 
fummons  from  Leontine  to  repair  to  him  in  the  country 
the  next  day.  For  it  feems  Eudoxus  was  fo  filled  with 
the  report  of  his  fon's  reputation,  that  he  could  no 
longer  withhold  making  himfelf  known  to  him.  The 
inorning  after  his  arrival  at  the  houfe  of  his  1'uppofed 
father,  Leontine  told  him  that  Eudoxus  had  fomething 
of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  him ;  upon 
which  the  good  man  embraced  him,  and  wept.  Florio 
was  no  fooner  arrived  at  rtie  great  houfe  that  flood  in 
z  ha 
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his  neighbourhood,  but  Eudoxus  took  him  by  the 
hand,  after  the  firft  falutes  were  over,  and  conducted 
him  into  his  clofet.  He  there  opened  to  him  the 
whole  fecret  of  his  parentage  and  education,  con 
cluding  after  this  manner:  "  I  have  no  other  way  left 
*'  of  acknowledging  my  gratitude  to  Leontine,  than 
M  by  marrying  you  to  his  daughter.  He  {hall  not 
-*'  lofe  the  pleafure  of  being  your  father  by  the  dif- 
•"  covery  I  have  made  to  you.  Leonilla  too  fliall  be 
"  ftill  my  daughter ;  her  filial  piety,  though  mif- 
*'  placed,  has  been  fo  exemplary  that  it  deferves  the 
*'  greateft  reward  I  can  confer  upon  it.  You  {hall  have 
**  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  great  eftate  fall  to  you, 
"  which  you  would  have  loft  the  relifli  of  had  you 
•"  known  yourfelf  born  to  it.  Continue  only  to  de- 
*'  ferve  it  in  the  fame  manner  you  did  before  you  were 
"  poflefled  of  it.  I  have  left  your  mother  in  the 
«'  next  room.  Her  heart  yearns  towards  you.  She 
*'  is  making  the  fame  difcoveries  to  Leonilla  which  I 
*'  have  made  to  yourfelf."  Florio  was  fo  overwhelmed 
with  this  profution  of  happinefs,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  make  a  reply,  but  threw  himfelf  down  at  his  fa 
ther's  feet,  and  amidft  a  flood  of  tears,  kifled  and  em» 
braced  his  knees,  aflting  his  bleffing,  and  expreffing  in 
dumb  {how  thofe  fentiments  of  love,  duty,  and  gra 
titude  that  were  too  big  for  utterance.  To  conclude, 
the  happy  pair  were  married,  and  half  Eudoxus's  eftate 
fettled  upon  them.  Leontine  and  Eudoxus-pafled  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  together ;  and  received  in 
the  dutiful  and  affeftionate  behaviour  of  Florio  and 
Leonilla  the  juft  recompence,  as  well  as  the  natural 
effe&s  of  that  care  which  they  had  bellowed  upon 
them  in  their  education.  *  L 

*  By  ADD i sov,  London* 

*»*  In  the  Great  Room  at  Richmond  Wells  was  advert'ifed  to  be 
performed  on  this  day,  an  extraordinary  Concert  of  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  mufic ;  the  vocal  parts  by  Mr.  Leveridge,  Mr.  Teno,  Mr. 
Laurence,  Mr.  Rainton,  and  a  girl  a  fcholar  of  Mr.  Teno.  To 
begin  at  6  o' Clock,  Tickets  2s  and  6d  each.  N.  B.  The  tide  will 
ferve  to  come  back  the  fame  evening.  The  undertakers,  Mr.  Teno, 
iiad  Mr.  Cuthbert.  Sficr.  in  folio. 

Monday, 
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fjityot,  r.x>.o>. 
"  A  great  book  is  a  great  evil." 

A  Man  who  publifhes  his  works  in  a  volume,  has 
an  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  communi 
cates  his  writings  tothe  world  in  loole  tracts  and 
fingle  pieces.  We  do  notexpeft  to  meet  with  any  thing 
in  a  bulky  volume,  till  after  fome  heavy  preamble,  and 
ieveral  words  of  courfe,  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what 
follows.  Nay,  authors  have  eftablifhed  it  as  a  kind  of 
rule,  That  a  man  ought  to  be  dull  fometimes  ;  as  the 
moft  fevere  reader  makes  allowances  for  many  refts  and 
nodding-places  in  a  voluminous  writer.  This  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  thefamous  Greek  proverb  which  I  havechofen 
for  my  motto,  "  That  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil." 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  who  publifh  their  thoughts  in 
diitincl:  fheets,  and  as  it  were  by  piece-meal,  have  none 
of  thefe.advantages,  We  muft  immediately  fall  into  our 
fubjeft,  and  treat  every  part  of  it  in  a  lively  manner,  or 
our  Papers  are  thrown  by  as  dull  and  infipid.  Our  mat 
ter  mult,  lie  clofe  together,  and  either  be  wholly  new  in 
itfelf,  or  in  the  turn  it  receives  from  our  expreffions. 
Were  the  books  of  our  belt  authors  thus  to  be  retailed 
to  the  public,  and  every  page  fubmitted  to  the  taite  of 
forty  or  Jifty  tboufand  readers,  I  am  afraid  we  fliould 
complain  of  many  flat  expreffions,  trivial  obfervations, 
beaten  topics,  and  co  mon  thoughts,  which  go  off  very 
well  in  the  lump.  At  the  fame  time,  notwithflanding 
fome  Papers  may  be  made  up  of  broken  hints  and  irre- 

fular  Sketches,  itisoftenexpectedthateveryfheetmould 
e  a  kind  of  treatife,  and  make  out  in  thought  what  it 
wants  in  bulk  :  that  a  point  of  humour  fhouldbc  worked 
•up  in  all  ks  parts;  and  a  fub'jecT:  touched  upon  in  its 
moil  eflential  articles,  without  the  repetitions,  tautolo 
gies  and  enlargements,  that  are  indulged  to  longer 

labours. 
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labours.  The  ordinary  writers  of  morality  prefcribe 
«to  their  rentiers  after  the  Galenick  way  ;  their  medi 
cines  arc  made  up  in  large  quantities.  An  Efliiy-Writer 
mufl  prai'tife  in  the  Chymical  method,  and  give  the 
virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops.  Were  all 
books  reduced  thus  to  their  qtiinteflence?  many  a 
bulky  author  would  make  his  appearance  ill  a  penny- 
paper.  There  would  be  fcarce  fuch  a  thing  in  nature 
as  a  Folio  ;  the  works  of  an  age  woxild  be  contained 
<m  a  few  {helves ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes, 
that  would  be  utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  •offurnifhing  out  fc- 
parate  Papers  of  this  nature,  has  hindered  authors  from 
communicating  their  thoughts  to  the  world  after  fuch  a 
manner  :  though  I  muft  confefs  I  am  amazed  that  the 
prcfs  fhould  be  only  made  ufe  of  in  this  way  by  news- 
writers,  and  the  zealots'  of  parties  j  as  if  it  were  not  more 
advantageous  to  mankind,  to  be  inftrufted  in  wifdom 
and  virtue,  than  in  politics  ;  and  to  be  made  good  fa 
thers,  hufbands  and  fons,  than  counfellors  and  itatefmen, 
Had  the  philolbphers  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  who 
took  fo  much  pains  in  order  to  inftru<rt  mankind,  and 
leave  the  world  wifcr  and  better  than  they  found  it ;  had 
they,  I  fay,  been  polleffed  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  there 
is  no  queition  but  they  would  have  made  fuch  an  advan 
tage  of  it,  in  dealing  out  their  lectures  to  the  public. 
Our  common  Prints  *  would  be  of  great  ufe  were  they 
thus  calculated  to  difFufe  good  fenfe  through  the  bulk  of 
a  people,  to  clear  up  their  underihmdings,  animate  their 
minds  with  virtue,  'diflipate  the  forrows  of  a  heavy 
heart,  or  unbend  the  mind  from  its  more  fevere  em 
ployments  with  innoce'nt  amufements.  When  know 
ledge,  inftead  of  being  bound  up  in  books  and  kept  iu 
libraries  and  retirements,  is  thus  obtruded  upon  the 
public  ;  when  it  is  canvafled  in  every  arTembly,  and  ex- 
poled  upon  every  table,  I  cannot  forbear  reflecting  upon 
that  paffage  in  the  PKOVEK  r,s :  "  Wifdom  cricth  with- 
*'  out,  flie  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  ftrects ;  flie  crieth 
"  in  the  chief  place  of  concourfe,  in  the  openings  of 
"  the  gates.  In  the  city  fhe  uttereth  her  words,  frying1, 

*  News-papets, 

VOL.  II,  1  «'  how 
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*'  how  long,  ye  fimple  ones,  will  ye  love  fimplicity  ? 
"  and  the  fcorners  delight  in  their  (corning  ?  and  fools 
'*  hate  knowledge"*  ?  " 

The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  fromperfons  of 
the  heft  fenfe  in  both  fexes,  (for  1  may  pronounce  their 
characters  from  their  way  of  writing)  do  not  a  little  en- 
courage  me  in  the  profecution  of  this  my  undertaking  : 
befides  that  my  bookfeller  tells  me,  the  demand  for 
thefe  my  Papers  increafes  daily.  It  is  at  his  initance  that 
I  {hall  continue  my  RURAL  SPECULATIONS  to  the  end 
of  this  month  ;  feveral  having  made  up  feparatefets  of 
them,  as  they  have  done  before  of  thofe  relating  to  Wit,  to 
Operas,  to  Points  of  Morality,  or  Subjects  ofHumourf. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  fometimes  I  fee  my 
works  thrown  afide  by  men  of  no  tafte  nor  learning. 
There  is  a  kind  of  heavinefs  and  ignorance  that  hangs 
upon  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  which  is  too  thick 
for  knowledge  to  break  through.  Their  fouls  are  not 
to  be  enlightened, 

•  Nox  atra  ccvvd  circumvolat  umbra. 

Virg.  ./En.  ii.  360. 
'*  Black  night  enwraps  them  in  her  gloomy  {hade.** 

To  thefe  I  muft  apply  the  fable  of  the  Mole,  That 
after  having  confulted  many  oculifls  for  the  bettering 
of  his  light,  was  at  laft  provided  with  a  good  pair  of 
fpectacles ;  but  upon  his  endeavouring  to  make  ufe  of 
them,  his  mother  told  him  very  prudently,  "  That 
*'  fpeftacles,  though  they  might  help  the  eye  of  a  Man, 
"  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  a  mole."  It  is  not  therefore  for 
the  benefit  of  moles  that  I  publifh  thefe  my  daily  Eflay  s. 

But  befides  fuch  as  are  Moles  through  ignorance, 
there  are  others  who  are  Moles  through  envy.  As  it  is 
faid  in  the  Latin  proverb,  "  That  one  man  is  a  Wolf 
**'  to  another  j ;"  fo  generally  fpeaking,one  author  is  a 
Mole  to  another  author.  It  is  impoffible  for  them  to 
discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works ;  they  have  eyes 
only  for  fpots  and  blemifhes  :  they  can  indeed  fee  the 
light,  as  it  is  faid  of  the  animals  which  are  their  name- 
fakes,  but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them  ;  they  imme. 

*  Prov.  I.  20,  21,  ZZ. 
t  Tkis  would  juftify  a  new  arrangement.     A. 
J  "  Homo  bamlni  lupm."^  JPtAvx.  AJin.  Aft II,  Sc.  IV,  3S. 
^  diately 
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diatcly  fliut  their  eyes  upon  it,  and  withdraw  them* 
felves  into  a  wilful  obfcurity.  I  have  already  caught 
two  or  three  of  thefe  dark  undermining  vermin,  and 
intend  to  make  a  ftring  of  them,  in  order  to  hang  them 
up  in  one  of  my  Papers,  as  an  example  to  all  fuch  vo 
luntary  Moles.  *  C 
*  By  ADD  I  SON,  Cbelfea. 

N9  125       Tuefday,  July  24,   1711. 

J3e puerl,  ne  tanta  animii  affuefcite  Leila  : 
JWa  fatrife  validas  in  vifcere  vcrtite  vires. 

Virg.  JEn.  vi.  832, 

"  This  thirft  of  kindred  blood,  my  fons,  deteft, 
"  Nor  turn  your  force  againftyour  country's  breaft." 

D  R  y  E>  E  N. 

MY  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we  are  talking 
of  the  malice  of  parties,  very  frequently  tells  us 
an  accident  that  happened  to  him  when  he  was 
a fchool-boy,  which  was  at  the  time  when  the  feuds  ran 
high  between  the  Round-heads  and  Cavaliers.  This 
worthy  knight,  being  then  but  a  {tripling,  had  occafion, 
to  inquire  which  was  the  way  to  St.  ANNE'S  lane,  upon 
which  the  perfon  whom  he  fpoke  to,  inftead  of  anfwer- 
ing  his  queftion,  called  him  a  young  popifh  cur,  and 
aiked  him  who  had  made  ANNE  a  faint !  the  boy,  being 
in  fome  confufion,  inquired  of  the  next  he  met,  which 
was  the  way  to  ANNE'S  lane ;  but  was  called  aprick-eared 
cur  for  his  pains,  and  inftead  of  being  {hewn  the  way, 
was  told  that  fhe  had  been  a  faint  before  he  was  born, 
and  would  be  one  after  he  was  hanged.  Upon  this,  fays 
Sir  Roger,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  repeat  the  former  quet- 
tion,  but  going  into  every  lane  of  the  neighbourhood, 
afked  what  they  called  the  name  of  that  lane.  By  which 
ingenious  artifice  he  found  out  the  place  he  inquired 
after,  without  giving  offence  to  any  party.  Sir  Roger 
generally  clofes  this  narrative  with  reflections  on  the 
mifchief  that  parties  do  in  the  country ;  how  they  fpoil 
good  neighbourhood,  and  make  honeft  gentlemen  hate 
I  2>  one 
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one  another;  bcfidesthat  they  mnnifeftly  tend  to  the  pre* 
judiccof  the  land-tax,  and  the  derlruction  of  the  game* 

There  cannot  a  greater  judgment  .befall  a  country 
•than  fuch.  a  dreadful  fpirit  of  divifion  as  rends  a  govern 
ment  into  two  diftind.  people,  and  makes  them  greater 
ftrangers  and  more  averfe  to  one  another,  than  if  they 
were  actually  two  different  nations.  The  effects  o/ fuch 
a  divifion  are  pernicious  to  the  laft  degree,  not  only 
with  regard  to  thofe  advantages  which  they  give  the 
common  enemy,  but  to  thofe  private  evils  which  they 
produce  in  the  heart  of  almoft  every  particular  perfon, 
This  influence  is  very  fatal  both  to  men's  morals  and 
their  undei  {landings ;  it  finks  -the  virtue  of  a  nation, 
and  not  only  fo,  but  deft.roys  even  common  fenfe. 

A  furious  party-fpirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  fuj.1  vio 
lence,  exerts  itfelf  in  civil  war  and  bloodshed;  and 
when  it  is  under  its  greateft  reilraints  naturally  breaks 
out  in  falfchood,  detraction,  calumny,  ajid  a  partial 
adminiftration  of  juitice.  In  a  word,  it  fills  a  nation 
with  fpleen  and  rancour.,  ajid  extinguifhes  all  the  feeds 
of  good-nature,  companion,  and  humanity. 

Plutarch  fays  very  finely,  That  a  man  fhould  not 
allow  lumfelf  to  hate  even  his  enemies,  becaufc,  fays  he, 
if  you  indulge  this  paffion  in  fome  occafions,  it  will  rife 
of  itfelf  in  others  ;  if  you  hate  your  enemies,  you  will 
contract  fuch  a  vicious  habit  of  mind,  as  by  degrees 
will  break  out  upon  thofe  who  are  your  friends,  or  thofe 
who  are  indifferent  to  you.  I  might  here  obferve  how 
admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  derives  the 
malignity  of  hatred  from  the  pafiion  itfelf,  and  not  from 
its  object)  anfwers  to  that  great  rule  which  was  dictated 
to  the  world  about  an  hundred  years  before  this  philo- 
fopher  wrote*  ;  but  inftead  of  that,  I  (hall  only  take 
notice,  with  a  real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds  of 
many  good  men  among  us  appear  foured  with  party- 
principles,  and  alienated  from  one  another  in  fuch  ;i 
manner,  as  feems  to  me  altogether  inconfiitent  with  the 
dictates  either  of  reafon  or  religion.  Zeal  for  a  pub 
lic  caufe  is  apt  to  breed  paffion s  in  the  hearts  of  vir 
tuous  perfons,  to  which  the  regard  of  their  own  private 
intcrcft  would  never  have  betrayed  them. 

•  Vk,  ty  |*s» $  C.'iRisTt    Sue  Lukcri.  27> — 32,  &c. 
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If  this  party-spirit  has  fo  ill  an  effect  on  our  morals, 
It  has  likewife  a  very  great  one  upon  our  judgments.  We 
often  hear  a  poor  iniipid  paper  or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and 
fometimes  a  noble  piece  depreciated,  by  thofe  who  are 
of  a  different  principle  from  the  author.  One  who  is 
actuated  by  this  fpirit  is  almoft  under  an  incapacity  of 
difcerning  either  real  blemiftres  or  beauties.  A  man  of 
merit  in  a  different  principle,  is  like  an  objecl:  feen  in 
two  different  mediums,  that  appears  crooked  or  broken, 
however  ftraight  and  intire  it  may  be  in  itfelf.  For  this 
reafonthere  is  fcarce  a  perfon  of  any  figure  in  England, 
who  does  not  go  by  two  contrary  characters,  asoppofite 
to  one  another'as  light  and  darknefs.  Knowledge  and 
learning  fuffer  in  a  particular  manner  from  this  fttfange 
prejudice,  which  at  prefcnt  prevails  amongfl  all  ranks 
and  degrees  in  the  Britifh  nation.  As  men  formerly  be 
came  eminent  in  learned  focieties  by  their  parts  and  ac- 
quifitionSjtheynowdiftmguiflithemlelvesby  the  warmth 
and  violence  with  which  they  efpoufe  their  refpeclive 
parties.  Books  are  valued  upon  the  like  cOrifiderations* 
An  abufive  icurrilous  flile  paffes  for  fatire,  and  a  dull 
fcheme  of  party-notions  is  called  fine  writing.. 

There  is  one  piece  of  fophiftry  pra&ifed  by  both 
fides,  and  that  is  the  taking  any  fcandalous  ftory  that 
hasbeeneverwhifpered  or  invented  of  a  private  man,  for 
a  known  undoubted  truth,  and  railing  fuitable Specula 
tions  upon  it.  Calumnies  that  have  been  never  proved, 
or  have  been  often  refuted,  are  the  ordinary  poftulatums 
of  thefe  infamous  fcribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as 
upon  firft  principles  granted  by  all  men,  though  in  their 
hearts  they  know  they  are  falfe,  or  at  beft  very  doubtful. 
When  they  have  laid  thcfe  foundations  of  fcurrility,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  their  fuperilruclure  is  every  way  an- 
fwerable  to  them.  If  this  fliamelefs  practice  of  the 
prefent  age  endures  much  longer,  praife  and  reproach 
will  ceafe  to  be  motives  of  ai^ion  Ju  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  governments 
when  this  inhuman  fpirit  prevails.  Italy  was  long  to-nv 
in  pieces  by  the  Guelfes  and  Gibellines,  and  France  by 
thofe  who  were  for  and  againfl  the  League:  butitis  very 
unhappy  fora  man  to  be  born  in  fuch  aftormy  and  tem- 
peftuous  feafon.  It  is  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  artful  men 
I '3  that 
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that  thus  breaks  a  people  into  factions,  and  draws  fcvc- 
ral  well-meaning  perfons  to  their  intereft  by  a  fpecious 
concern  for  their  country.  How  many  honcit  minds 
are  filled  with  uncharitable  and  barbarous  notions,  out 
of  their  zeal  for  the  public  good  ?  What  cruelties  and 
outrages  would  they  not  commit  againft  men  of  an 
adverle  party,  whom  they  would  honour  and  efteem  ; 
if  inftead  of  conlidering  them  as  they  are  reprefented, 
they  knew  them  as  they  are  ?  Thus  are  perfons  of  the 
greatefl  probity  feduced  into  fhameful  errors  and  pre 
judices,  and  made  bad  men  even  by  that  nobleft  of 
principles,  the  love  of  their  country.  I  cannot  here  for 
bear  mentioning  die  famous  Spanifh  proverb,  **  If  there 
*'  were  neither  fools  nor  knaves  in  the  world,  allpeople 
*'  would  be  of  one  mind." 

For  my  own  part  I  could  heartily  wifh  that  all  honeit 
men  would  enter  into  an  affociation,  for  the  fupport  of 
one  another  againft  the  endeavours  of  thole  whom  they 
ought  to  look  upon  as  their  common  enemies,,  what- 
foever  fide  they  may  belong  to*  Were  there  fuch  an 
honeft  body  of  neutral  forces,  we  fliould  never  fee  the 
worft  of  men  in  great  figures  of  life  becaufe  they  arc 
ufeful  to  a  party  ;  nor  the  beft  unregarded  becaufe  they 
are  above  pra<ftifmg  thofe  methods  which  would  be 
grateful  to  their  faction.  We  fhould  then  fingle  every 
criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt  him  down^  however 
formidable  and  overgrown  he  might  appear :  on  the 
contrary,  we  fliould  flicker  diflrefled  innocence,  and 
defend  virtue,  however  befet  with  contempt  or  ridi 
cule,  envy  or  defamation.  In  fliort,  we  fhould  not  any 
longer  regard  our  fellow-fubjecls  as  whigs  or  lories, 
but  fhould  make  the  man  of  merit  our  friend,  and  the 
yillain  our  enemy.  *  C 

*  By  ADD i  SDK,  Cbelfea. 

*»*  Adv.  The  quarterly  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  faithful 
fervants  being  continued  at  the  office  in  Ironmonger-lane,  in  the  me 
thod  originally  propofed  ;  all  payments  thereof  are  to  be  made  at  the 
timfs  appointed,  under  the  forfeitures  in  the  propofals.  This  method, 
has  hitherto  had  very  good  effects,  the  benefits  not  being  receivable 
•without  a  dutiful  behaviour  in  the  fervants,  and  a  good  character  Irom 
their  mafters,  has  occafioned  a  ftridter  obfervance  of  the  fervant's 
duty,  and  a  more  earneft  endeavour  to  deferve  the  character  on  which 
they  have  fuch  dependance.  N.  B.  One  whole  year's  fervice  in  one 
place  gives  a  title  to  a  claim,  SJ-ECT.  in  folia.  No.  224. 

Wednefday^ 
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Tntt  Rutuhifvefuat,  nullo  dlfcrimine  balebo. 

Virg.  yEn.  x.  108. 

*'  Rutulians,  Trojans,  are  the  fame  to  me."     DRYDEN. 

IN  my  yefterday's  Paper  I  propofed,  that  the  honeft  • 
men  of  all  parties  fhould  enter  into  a  kind  of  aflb- 
ciation  for  the  defence  of  one  another,  and  the  con- 
fulion  of  their  common  enemies.    As  jt  is  deiigned  this 
neutral  body  fhould  aft  with  a  regard  to  nothing  but 
truth  and  equity,  and  divefl  themfelves  of  the  little 
heats  and  prepoffeffions   that  cleave  to  parties  of  all 
kinds,   I  have  prepared  for  them  the  following  form  of 
an  aflbciation,  which  may  exprefs  their  intentions  in. 
the  moil:  plain  and  fimple  manner. 

"  WE  whofe  names  are  hereunto  fubfcribed  do  fo- 

•'  lemnly  declare,  That  we  do  in  our  confciences  be- 

"  lieve  two  and  two  make  four  ;   and  that  we  fliall  ad- 

"  judge  any  man  whatfoever  to  be  our  enemy  who  en- 

*'  deavours  to  perfuade  us  to  the  contrary.  We  are  like- 

•*  wife  ready  to  maintain  with  the  hazard  of  all  that  is 

"  near  and  dear  to  us,  That  fix  is  lefs  than  feven  in. 

"  all  times  and  all  places ;   and  that  ten  will  not  be 

"  more  three  years  hence  than  it  is  at  prefent.     We 
**  do  alfo  firmly  declare,  That  it  is  our  refolution  as 

*'  long  as  we  live  to  call  black  black,  and  white  white. 

'*  And  we  fliall  vipon  all  occalions  oppofe  fuch  perfons 

"  that  upon  any  day  of  the  year  fhall  call  black  white, 

"  or  white  black,  with  the  utmofl  peril  of  our  lives 

'*  and  fortunes." 

Were  tliere  fuch  a  combination  of  honeit  men,  who 
without  any  regard  to  places  would  endeavour  to  ex 
tirpate  all  fuch  furious  zealots  as  would  facrifice  one 
half  of  their  country  to  the  paffion  and  intereft  of  the 
I  4  other ; 
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other;  as  aifo  fuch  mfamoiM  hypocrites,  that  are  for 
promoting  their  own  advantage  under  colour  of  the 
public  good  ;  with  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers 
to  each  fide,  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
an  implicit  fubmiflion  to- their  leaders  ;  we  fhould  foon 
fee  that  furious  party-fpirrt  extinguished,  which  may  in 
time  expofe  us  to  the  derifion  and  contempt  of  all  the 
nations  about  us. 

A  member  of  this  fociety,  that  would  thus  carefully 
employ  himfelf  in  making  room  for  merit,  by  throwing, 
down  the  worthlefs  and  depraved  part  of  mankind  from? 
thofe  confpicuous  Hations  of  life  to  which  they  have- 
been  fometimes  advanced,  and  all  this  without  any  re 
gard  to  his  private  interelt,  would  be  no  fmall  bene- 
faftor  to  his  country. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Diodorus  Siculus*  an. 
account  of  a  very  active  little  animal,  which  I  think  he- 
calls  the  Ichneumon,  that  makes  it  the  whole  bufmefs 
of  his  life  to  break  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which  he 
k  always  in  fearch  after;  This  inftincl:  is  the  more  re 
markable,  becaufe  the  Ichneumon  never  feeds  upon  the 
eggs  he  has  broken,  nor  any  other  way  finds  his  account 
in  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  inceflimt  labours  of  this- 
induflrious  animal,  JEgypt,  fays  the  hiftorian,  would 
be  over-run  with  crocodiles ;  for  the  ^Egyptians  are  f» 
£ar  from  deftroying  thofe  pernicious  creatures,  that 
they  worfhip  them  as  gods. 

If  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  partizans,. 
we  {hall  find  them  far  from  refembling  this  difinte- 
reftcd  animal ;  and  rather  acYmg  after,  the  example  of 
the  wild  Tartars,  who  are  ambitious  of  deftroying  a 
man  of  the  moil  extraordinary  parts  and  accomplim- 
meats  as  thinking  that  upon  his  deceaie  the  fame  tu- 
Icnts,  whatever  poft  they  qualified  him  for,,  enter  of 
tou-rfe  into  his  deitroyer. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  Speculations,  I  have  en 
deavoured  as  much  as  I  am  able  to  extinguifh  that 
pernicious  fpirit  of  paflion  and  prejudice,  which  rages 
with  the  fame  violence  in  all  parties,  I  am  ftill  the  more 

*  Diod,.Sic,  Biblioth.  Lfta,§;?5— edit.  WefleUng,  fol.  1746. 

defiroua. 
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delirous  of  doing  foine  good  in  this  particular,  becnuie 
I  obferve  that  the  fpirit  of  party  reigns  more  in  the 
country  than  in  the  town.  It  here  contracts  a  kind  of 
brutality  and  ruftic  fiercenefs,  to  which  men  of  a  politer 
converfation  are  wholly  ftrangers.  It  extends  itfelf  even 
to  the  return  of  the  bow  and  the  hat ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  heads  of  parties  preferve  towards  one  ano 
ther  an  outward  fliow  of  good-breeding,  and  keep  up 
a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  civilities,  their  tools  that  are 
difperfed  in  thele  outlying  parts  will  not  fo  much  as 
mingle  together  at  a  cock-match.  This  humour  fills- 
the  country  with  feveral  periodical  meetings  of  Whig 
jockies  and  Tory  fox-hunters  ;  not  to  mention  the  in- 
numerable  curfes,  frowns,  and  whifpers.it  produces  at 
a  quarter-femons. 

1  do  not  know  whether  I  have  obferved  in  any  of  my 
former  Papers^  that  my  friends  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley 
and  Sir  Andrew  Freepoit  are  of  different  principles, 
the  ,firfb  of  them  inclined  to  the  LANDED  and  the  other 
to  the  MOM  ED  intereih  This  humour  is  fo  moderate 
in  each  of  them,  that  it  proceeds  no  further  than  to  an 
agreeable  raillery,  which  very  often  diverts  the  reft  of 
the  club.  I-  find  however  that  the  knight  is  a  much 
itronger  tory  in  the  country  than  in  town,  which,  as 
he  has  told  me  in  my  ear,  is  abfolutely  neceilary  for  the 
keeping  up  his  intereit.  In  all  our  journey  from  London 
to  his  houfe  we  did  not  fo  much  as  bait' at  a  whig  inn  ; 
or  if  by  chance  the  coachman  Hopped  at  a  wrong  place, 
one  of  Sir  Roger's  fervants  would  ride  up  to  his  maftcr 
full  fpeed,  and  whifper  to  him  that  the  mailer  of  the 
houfe  was  againft  fuchanonein  the  laft  election.  This 
often  betrayed  us  into  hard  beds  and  bad  chear ;  for  we 
were  not  fo  inquifitive  about  the  inn  as  the  inn-keeper; 
and,  provided  our  landlord's  principles  were  found,  did 
not  take  any  notice  of  the  ftalenefs  of  his  provifions. 
This  I  found  (till  the  more  inconvenient,  becaufe  the 
better  the  holt  was,  the  worfc  generall)  \vere  his  accoin-- 
modutions ;  the  fellow  knowing  very  well  that  thole  who 
were  his  friends  would  take  up  with  coarfe  diet  and  a; 
hard  lodging.  For  thele  realbns,  all  the  while  I  was- 
upon  the  road  I  dreaded  entering  into  a  houfe  of  any 
one  that  Sir  Roger  had  applauded  for  an  honeft  man. 

1    :  Si  nee-' 
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Since  my  flay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the  country,  I  daily 
find  more  inftances  of  this  narrow  party-humour.  Being 
uppn  the  bowling-green  at  a  neighbouring  market- 
town  the  other  day,  (for  that  is  the  place  where  the 
gentlemen  of  one  fide  meet  once  a  week)  I  obferved  a 
Granger  among  them  of  a  better  prefcnce  and  genteeler 
behaviour  than  Ordinary  ;  but  was  much  furprifed,  that 
notwithstanding  he  was  a  very  fair  BETTOR,  no  body 
would  take  him  up.  But  upon  inquiry  I  found,  that  he 
was  one  who  had  given  a  difagreeable  vote  in  a  former 
parliament,  for  which  reafon  there  was  not  a  man  upon 
that  bowling-green  who  would  have  fo  much  correfpon- 
dence  with  him  as  to  win  his  money  of  him. 

Among  other  inftances  of  this  nature,  I  muft  not 
omit  one  which  concerns  myfelfr  Will  Wimble  was  the 
other  day  relating  feveral  ftrange  Itories  that  he  had 
picked  xip,  no  body  knows  where,  of  a  certain  great 
man  ;  and  upon  my  flaring  at  him,  as  one  that  was 
furprifed  to  hear  fuch  things  in  the  country,  which  had 
never  been  fo  much  as  whifpered  in  the  town,  Will 
ilopped  Ihort  in  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  and  after 
dinner  aiked  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  his  ear  if  he  was 
fure  that  1  was  not  a  fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  ferious  concern  to  fee  fuch  a  fpirit  of 
lUfTenfion  in  the  country  ;  not  only  as  it  deftroys  virtue 
and  common  fenfe,  and  renders  us  in  a  manner  barba 
rians  towards  one  another,  but  as  it  perpetuates  our 
animoiities,  widens  our  breaches,  and  tranfmits  our 
prefent  palTions  and  prejudices  to  our  pofterity.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  fometimes  afraid  that  I  difcovcr  the 
feeds  of  a  civil  war  in  thefe  our  divifions  ;  and  there 
fore  cannot  but  bewail,  as  in  their  firit  principles,  the 
mifei  ies  and  calamities  of  our  children.  .  *  C 


N,  ChcJfta. 

*  **  At  Drury.Jane,  on  Friday,  July  27,  "  The  Volunteers,  or, 
««  The  Stock-jobbers:"  Blunt,  by  Mr.  Crofs  ;  Hackwell,  by  Mr. 
Morris  ;  Hackwell  junior,  by  Mr.  Booth;  Welford,  by  Mr.  Mills; 
Mr  Nicholas  Dainty,  by  Mr.  Pack  ;  Sir  Tim.  Kaftril,  by  Mr.  Bui- 
Jock;  Nickum,  Mr.  Bullock  junior;  Terefia,  Mrs.  Saunders;  Eu 
genia,  Mrs.  Bradfhaw  ;  Clara,  by  Mrs.  Porter;  Winifred,  Mifs 
Willis  ;  and  Mrs.  Hackwell,  by  Mrs,  Powell.  S  r  £  c  T  .  /;/  folio. 

Thurfday, 
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it 

•  '      Quantum  eft  in  relus  inane  !  Perf,  Sat.  I.  i. 
'*  How  much  of  emptinefs  we  find  in  things!" 

IT  is  our  cuftom  at  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the  coming  in 
of  the  poft,  to  fit  about  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  hear  the 
old  knight  read  Dyer's  letter ;  which  he  does  with 
his  fpeclacles  upon  his  nofe,  and  in  an  audible  voice, 
fmiling  very  often  at  thofe  little  ftrokes  of  fatire,  which 
are  fo  frequent  in  the  writings  of  that  author.  I  after 
wards  communicate  to  the  knight  fuch  packets  as  I  re 
ceive  under  the  quality  of  SPECTATOR.     The  follow 
ing  letter  chancing  to  pleafe  him  more  than  ordinary, 
I  fliall  publifli  it  at  his  requeft. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOU  have  diverted  the  town  almoft  a  whole  month 
at  the  expence  of  the  country,  it  is  now  high 
time  that  you  fhould  give  the  country  their  revenge. 
Since  your  withdrawing  from  this  place,  the  fair  lex 
are  run  into  great  extravagancies.  Their  petticoats, 
which  began  to  heave  and  fwell  before"  you  left  us, 
are  now  blown  up  into  a  moft  enormous  concave,  and 
rife  every  day  more  and  more.  In  fliort,  Sir,  iince  our 
women  know  themfclves  to  be  out  of  the  eye  of  the 
SpKCTAioR,they  will  be  kept  within  no  compal's.  You 
praiied  them  a  little  too  foon,  for  the  modefty  of  their* 
head-drefTcs;  for  as  the  humour  of  a  fick  perfon  is 
often  driven  out  of  one  limb  info  another,  their  fupcr- 
fluity  of  ornaments,  inftead  of  being  intirelybanifhcd, 
feems  only  fallen  from  their  heads  upon  their  lower- 
parts.  What  they  have  loft  in  height  they  make  up.  in 
breadth,  and  contrary  toall  rules  of  architecture  widen 
the  foundations  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fhorten  the 
fuperftruiShire.  Were  they,  like  Spanilh  jennets,  ta 
impregnate  by  the  wind,  they  could  not  have  thought 
16  •  •  OK 
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*  on  a  more  proper  invention*  But  as  we  do  not  yet  hear 

*  any  particular  ufe  in  this  petticoat,  or  that  it  contains 

*  any  thing  more  than  what  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  thole 

*  of  icantier  make,  we  are  wonderfully  at  alofs  about  it. 

*  The  women  give  out,  in  defence  of  thcfc  wide  bot 
toms,  that  they  are  airy,  and  very  proper  for  the  fea-- 
fon ;  but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  only  a  pretence,-  and  a 
piece  of  art,  for  it  is  well  known  we  have  not  had  a 
more  moderate  fummer  thefe  many  years,  fo  that  it  is- 
certain  the  heat  they  complain  of  cannot  be  in  the 
weather.  Bclidcs,  I  would  fain-afk  thcfc  tender  con- 
ftitutioncd  ladies,,  why  they  Ihould  require  more  cool 
ing  than  their  mothers  before  them. 

*•  I  lind  fcveral  fpcculative  perfons  are  of  opinion  that 
4  oua-  fex  has  of  late  years  been  very  faucy,   and  that 

*  the  hoop-petticoat  is  made  ufe  of  to  k«ep  us  at  a  dif-- 

*  tance.     It  is  moil  certain  that  a  woman's  honour  can- 
1  not  be  better  intrenched  than  after  this  manner,  in 

*  circle  within  circle,  amidft  fuch  a  variety  of  out-works- 

*  and  lines  of  circumvallation.     A  "female  who  is  thus 

*  invefted  in  whalebone  is  fufliciently  fecured  againil 

*  the  approaches  of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who  might  as 

*  well  think  of  Sir  George  Etherege's  way  of  making- 
fc  Love  in  a. Tub*,  as  in  the  midftcxkfo  many  hoops. 

*  Among  thefe  various  conjectures,  there  are  men  o£ 
'  fuperftitious  tempers,  who  look  upon  the  Hoop  Pet— 

*  ricoat  as  a  kind  of  prodigy.     Some  will  have  it  that 
1  it  portends  the  downfal  of  the  French  king,  and  ob— 

*  ferve  that  the  Farthingal  appeared  in  England  a  little 

*  before  the  ruin  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy  f .     Others 

*  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretels  battle  and  bloodfhedr 
'  and  believe  it  of  the  fame  prognoftication  as  the  tail. 
«  of  a  blazing  ftar..    For  my  part,.  I  am  apt  to  think  it 

*  is  a  fign  that  multitudes  are  coming  into  the  world 

*  rather  than  going  out  of  it. 

*  The  firit  time  I  faw  a  lady  drefled  in  one  of  thefe 

*  petticoats,  I  could  not  forbear  blaming  her  iii.my  own 

*  See  his  Play  fo  called,  Aft  iv.  fcene  6.  where  Dufoya  French- 
Tnati  is  thruft  into  a  tub  without  a  bottomt  which  he  carries  about 
»he  rtagc  on  his  (houlders,  his  head  coining  through  a  hole  at  the 
lop. 

f  Via.  in  1558, 

<  thought* 
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'  thoughts  for  walking  abroad  when  flxe  was  so  NEAR 
'"  HER  TIME,  but  foon  recovered  my  felt"  out  of  my  error,, 

*  when  I  found  all  the  motlifh  part  of  the  fex  as  FAR 
'  GONE  as  herfelf.     It  is  generally  thought  fome  crafty 

*  women  have    thus  betrayed  their  companions  into- 

*  hoops,  that  they  might  make  them  acceflary  to  their' 
*"  own  concealments,  and  by  that  means  efcape  the  cen- 
'  fure  of  the  world  ;  as  wary  generals  have  fometimcs 
*'  drefled  two  or  three  dozen   of  their  friends  in  their 
'•  own  habit,  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  themfelves 

*  any  particular  attacks  from  the  enemy.     The  ftrut- 

*  ting  petticoat  fmooths  all  diiVmctions,  levels  the  mo- 

*  ther  with  the  daughter,  and  fets  maids  and  matrons,- 

*  wives  and  widows,  upon  the  fame  bottom.     In  the 
*'  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  fee  fo  many 
e  well-fliaped  innocent  virgins  bloated  up,   and  wad- 

*  dling  up  and  down  like  big-bellied  women. 

'  Should  this  fafliion  get  among  the  ordinary  people,. 
*•  our  public  ways  would  be  fo  crowded  that  we  Ihould 
*"  want  ftreet-room.  Several  congregations  of  the  befl 
*'  fafliion  find  themfelves  already  very  much  ftrauenedr 

*  and  if  the  mode  increafe,  I  wifli  it  may  not  drive  many 

*  ordinary    women    into    meetings   and  conventicles. 
*•  Should  our  fex  at  the  fame  time  take  it  into  their 
'  heads  to  wear  Trunk  Breeches  (as  who  knows  what 
*'  their  indignation  at  this  female  treatment  may  drive 

*  tfiem  to  ?)  a  man  and  his  wife  would  fill  a  .whole  pew. 

'  You  know,  Sir,  it  is.  recorded  of  Alexander  the 
*•  Great  *,  that  in  his  Indian  expedition  he  buried  fe- 
'•  veral  fuits  of  armour,  which  by  his  directions  were 

*  made  much  too  big  for  any  of  his  foldiers,  in  order 

*  to  give  pofterity  an  extraordinary  idea  of  him,  and 

*  make  them  believe  he  had  commanded  an  army  of 
'  giants.-    I  am  perfuaded  that  if  one  of  the  prefent 
'  petticoats  happens  to  be  hung  up  in'any  repofitory  of 
'  curiolities,  it  will  lead  into  the  fame  error  the  gene- 
4  rations  that  lie  fome  removes  from  us  ;  unlefs  we  can 

*  believe  our  pofterity  will  think  fo  difrefpeftfully  of 
*•  their  great  grand-mothers,  thatthey  made  themfelves 
*•  monftrous  to  appear  amiable. 

*  By  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Alexander.- — We  do  not  yet  believe 
'that  he  commanded  an  army  of  giants  j  aad  if  we  di-d,  it  would 
leiVen  Alexander's  merit.  A* 

i  '  When 
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*  When  I  furvey  this  new-fafliioned  Rotunda  in  all 
its  parts,  I  cannot  but  think  of  the  old  philofopher, 
who,  after  having  entered  into  an  ^Egyptian  temple, 
and  looked  about  for  the  idol  of  the  place,  at  length 
difcovered  a  little  black  monkey  infhrined  in  the 
midft  of  it,  upon  which  he  could  not  forbear  crying 
out,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  the  worfhippers,  What 
a  magnificent  palace  is  kere  for  fuch  a  ridiculous  in 
habitant  ! 

'  Though  you  have  taken  a  resolution,  in  one  of  your 
Papers  to  avoid  defcending  to  particularities  of  drefs, 
I  believe  you  will  not  think  it  below  you,  on  fo  extra 
ordinary  an  occafion,  to  Unhoop  the  fair  fex,  and 
cure  this  fafhionable  tympany  that  is  got  among  them. 
I  am  apt  to  think  the  petticoat  will  (brink  of  its  own 
accord  at  your  firft  coming  to  town-;  at  leuit  a  touch 
of  your  pen  will  make  it  contract  itfelf  like  the  fenfi- 
tive  plant,  and  by  that  means  oblige  feveral  who  are 
either  terrified  or  aitonifhed  at  this  portentous  no  velty, 
and  among  the  reft, 
C  *  *  Your  humble  fervant,  &c.* 

*  By  ADDISON,  Cbelfea. 
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Friday,  July  27, 

1711. 

.  

Concordla  <iif<.ors. 
*'  Harmonious  difcord." 

Lucan.  i.  98. 

WOmen  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay 
and  joyous  than  men  ;  whether  it  be  that  their 
blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres  more  deli 
cate,  and  their  animal  Ipirits  more  light  and  volatile ;  or 
whether,  as  fome  have  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a 
kind  of  lex  in  the  very  foul,  IJfliall  not  pretend  to  de 
termine.  As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is 
that  of  men.  They  fliould  each  of  them  therefore  keep 
a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  which  nature  has  fixed 
in  their  minds,  that  it  may  not  DRAW  too  much,  and 
lead  them  out  of  the  paths  of  reaibn.  This  will  certainly 

happen 
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happen,  if  the  one  in  every  word  and  acYton  affe6b  the 
character  of  being  rigid  and  ievere,  and  the  other  of 
being  brilk  and  airy.  Men  fliould  beware  of  being  cap 
tivated  by  a  kind  of  favage  philofophy,  women  by  a 
thoughtlefs  gallantry.  Where  thefe  precautions  are  not 
obferved,  the  man  often  degenerates  into  a  cynic,  the 
woman  into  a  coquette  ;  the  man  grows  fullen  and 
morofe,  the  woman  impertinent  and  fantaftical. 

By  what  I  have  faid,  we  may  conclude,  men  and 
women  were  made  as  counterparts  to  one  another,  that 
the  pains  and  anxieties  of  the  huflband  might  be  relieved 
by  the  fprightlinefs  and  good-humour  of  the  wife. 
When  thefe  are  rightly  tempered,  care  and  chearful- 
nefs  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  family,  like  a  fliip 
that  is  duly  trimmed,  wants  neither  fail  nor  ballaft. 

Natural  hiftorians  obferve  (for  whilft  I  am  in  the 
country,  I  mufl  fetch  my  allufions  from  thence),  that 
only  the  male  birds  have  voices ;  that  their  fon-gs  be 
gin  a  little  before  breeding-time,  and  end  a  little  after  : 
that  whilil  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  gene 
rally  takes  his  ihind  upon  a  neighbouring  bough  with 
in  her  hearing;  and  by  that  means  amufes  and  diverts 
her  with  his  fongs  during  the  whole  time  of  her  fitting. 

This  contract  among  birds  lails  no  longer  than  till 
a  brood  of  young  ones  arifes  from  it ;  fo  that  in  the  fea 
thered  kind,  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the  married  flate, 
if  I  may  fo  call  it,  lie  principally  upon  the  female. 
On  the  contrary,  as  in  our  fpecies  the  man  and  the 
woman  are  joined  together  for  life,  and  the  main  bur 
den  refts  upon  the  former,,  nature  has  given  all  the 
little  arts  of  foothing  and  blandifliment  to  the  female, 
that  flie  may  chear  and  animate  her  companion  in  a 
conftant  and  affiduous  application  to  the  making  a  pro- 
viiion  for  his  family,  and  the  educating  of  their  common 
children.  This  however  is  not  to  be  taken  fo  ftriclly, 
as  if  the  fame  duties  were  not  often  reciprocal,  and 
incumbent  on  both  parties ;  but  only  to  fet  forth  what 
leems  to  have  been  the  general  intention  of  nature, 
in  the  different  inclinations  and  endowments  which  are 
bellowed  on  the  different  fexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  rcafon  that  man  and  womaa 
\vcre  made  with  this  variety  of  temper,  if  we  obferve 

the 
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the  conduct  of  the  fair  fex,  we  find  that  they  choofc 
rather  to  aflbciate  themfelves  with  a  perfon  wlio  refem- 
bles  them  in  that  light  and  volatile  humour  which  is 
natural  to  them,  than  to  fuch  as  are  qualified  to  mode 
rate  and  counterbalance  it..  It  has  been  an  old  coin- 
plaint,  that  the  coxcomb  carries  it  with  them  before 
the  man  of  fenfe.  _  When  we  fee  a  fellow  loud  and  talka 
tive,  full  of  infipid  life  and  laughter,  we  may  venture 
to  pronounce  him  a  female  favourite.  Noife  and  flut 
ter  are  fuch  accomplifhments  as  they  cannot  withftand. 
To  be  fliort,  the  paffion  of  an  ordinary  woman  for  a 
man  is  nothing  elfe  but  felf-love  diverted  upon  another 
object.  She  would  have  the  lover  a  woman  iu  every 
thing  but  the  fex.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  piece  of  fatire 
on  this  part  of  womankind,  than  thole  lines  of  Mr- 
IDryden, 

Our  thoughtlefs  fex  is  caught  by  outward  form, 
And  empty  noife  ;  and  loves  itfelf  in  man. 

This  is  a  fource  of  infinite  calamities  to  the  fex,  as- it 
frequently  joins  them  to  men,  who  in  theirown  thoughts 
are  as  fine  creatures  as  themfelves,  or  if  they  chance  to- 
be  good-humoured,  ferve  only  to  dillipate  their  fortunes,, 
inliame  their  follies,  and  aggravate  their  indifcrctions. 

The  fame  female  levity,  is  no  lefs  fatal  to  them  after 
marriage  than  before.  It  reprefents  to  their  imagina 
tions  the  faithful,  prudent  hufband  as  an  honeil,  tractable 
and  domeftic  animal  ;  and  turns  their  thoughts  upon 
the  fine  gay  gentleman  that  laughs,  lings,  and  dreflcs 
fo  much  more  agreeably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads  aftray  the 
hearts  of  ordinary  women  in  the  choice  of  their  lovers 
and  the  treatment  of  their  hufbands,  it  operates  with 
the  fame  pernicious  influence  towards  their  children,- 
who  are  taught  to  accomplifh  themielves  in  all  thofe 
fublime  perfections  that  appear  captivating  in  the  eye 
of  their  mother.  She  admires  in  her  ion  what  ihe  loved 
in  her  gallant ;  and  by  that  means  contributes  all  ihe 
can  to  perpetuate  herfelf  in  a  worthlcfs  progeny. 

The  younger  Faullina  was  a  lively  inftance  of  this 
fort  of  women.  Notwithstanding  flie  was  married  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of  the  greatcft,  wifeli,  and  bcft  of 

the 
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the  Roman  emperors,  flic  thought  a  comrnpn  gladiator 
much  the  prettier  gentleman  ;  and  had  t;iken  luch  cave 
to  accomplifh  her  fon  Commodus  according'  to  her  own. 
notions  of  a  fine  man,  that  when  he  afcended  the  throne 
of  his  father,  he  became  the  molt  foolifli  and  abandoned 
tyrant  that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman- 
empire,  fignalizing  Irimfelf  in  nothing-  but  the  fighting 
of  prizes,  and  knocking  out  men's  brains.  As  he  had 
no  taiteof  true  glory,  we  fee  him  in  feveral  medals  and 
ftatues  which  are  il-511  extant  of  him,  equipped  like  a 
Hercules,  with  a  club  and  a  lion's  Ikin. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  Speculation  by  the  charac 
ters  I  have  heard  of  a  country-gentleman  and  his  lady,, 
who  do  not  live  many  miles  from  Sir  Roger.  The 
wife  is  an  okl  coquette,  that  is  always  hankering  after 
the  diverfions  of  the  town;  the  husband  a-  morofe 
ruftic,  that  frowns  and  frets  at  the  name  of  it.  The 
wife  is  over-run  with  affectation,  the  huiband  funk 
into  brutality.  The  tody  cannot  bear  the  noife  of  the 
larks  and  nightingales,  hates  your  tedious  fummer- 
days,  and  is  fick  at  the  fight  of  fliady  woods  and  par- 
ling  ftreams ;  the  hufband  wonders  how  any  one  can  be 
pleafed  with  the  fooleries  of  plays  and  operas,  and  rails 
from  morning  to.  night  at  eflenced  fops  and  taudry 
courtiers.  Their  children  are  educated  in  thefe  different 
notions  of  their  parents.  The  fons  follow  the  father 
about  his  grounds,  while  the  daughters  read  volumes 
of  love-letters  and  romances  to  their  mother.  By  this 
means  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  girls  look  upon  their 
father  as  a  clown,  and  the  boys  think  their  mother  no. 
better  than  (lie  fhould  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Ariftus  and  Afpafia!! 
The  innocent  vivacity  of  the  one  is  tempered  and  com- 
pofed  by  the  chearful  gravity  of  the  other.  The  wife 
grows  wile  by  the  difcourfes  of  the  hufband,  and  the 
hufband  #ebd-humoured  by  the  converfations  of  the 
wife.  Ariftus  would  not  be  fo  amiable  were  it  not  for  his 
Alpafiii,  nor  Afpaliafo  much  eiteemsd  were  it  not  for  her 
Ariftus.  Their  virtues  are  blended  in  their  children,  and 
diffufe  through  the  whole  family  a  perpetual  Ipirit  of" 
,  complacency,  and  fatisfaction.  *  C' 

*  By  ADOJSON,  Cbelfea.. 

Saturday^ 
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Vertentem  fefe  fruftra  fettabere 

Cum  rota  fofterior  curras  &  in  axefecundo. 

Perf.  Sat.  v.  71. 

"  Thou,  like  the  hindmoft  chariot-wheels,  art  curft 
'*  Still  to.be  near,  but  ne'er  to  be  the  firit."  DRYDEN. 

GREAT  matters  in  painting  never  care  for  drawing 
people  in  the  fafhion :  as  very  well  knowing  that 
the  head-drefs,  or  periwig,  that  now  prevails, 
and  gives  a  grace  to  their  portraitures  at  prefent,  will 
make  a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  monftrous  in 
the  eyes  of  pofterity.  For  this  reafon  they  often  rep  re- 
fent  an  illuftrious  perfon  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  fome 
other  drefs  that  never  varies..  I  could  wifh,  for  the  fake 
of  my  country  friends,  that  there  was  fuch  a  kind  of 
EVERLASTING  DRAPERY  to  be  made  life  of  by  all  who 
live  at  a  certain  diitance  from  the  town,  and  that  they 
would  agree  upon  fuch  fafliions  as  fliould  never  be 
liable  to  changes  and  innovations.  For  want  of  this 
STANDING  DRESS,  a  man  who  takes  a  journey  into  the 
country  is  as  much  furprifed,  as  one  who  walks  in  a 
gallery  of  old  family  pictures,  and  finds  as  great  a 
variety  of  garbs  and  habits  in  the  pejfons  he  converfes 
with.  Did  they  keep  to  one  conftant  drefs  they  would 
fometlmes  be  in  the  fafhion,  which  they  never  are  as 
matters  are  managed  at  prefent.  If  inftead  of  running 
after  the  mode,  they  would  continue  fixed  in  one  certain 
habit,  the  mode  would  fome  time  or  other  overtake 
them,  as  a  clock  that  {lands  ftill  is  fure  to  point  right 
once  in  twelve  hours.  In  this  cafe  therefore  I  would 
advife  them,  as  a  gentleman  did  his  friend  who  was 
hunting  about  the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow, 
If  you  follow  him  you  will  never  find  him,  but  if  you 
plant  yourfelf  at  the  corner  of  any  one  ftreet,  I  will 
engage  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  fee  him. 

I 
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I  have  already  touched  upon  this  fubjecT:  in  a  Spe 
culation  *  which  (hews  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led 
affray  in  following  the  town  ;  and  equipped  in  a  ridi 
culous  habit,  when  they  fancy  themfelves  in  the  height 
of  the  mode.  Since  that  Speculation  I  have  received  a 
letter  (which  I  there  hinted  at)  from  a  gentleman  who 
is  now  on  the  Weflern  Circuit, 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

«  T)EING  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle-Temple,  a  Cornifh- 

*  |J  man  by  birth,  I  generally  ride  the  weftern  circuit 

*  for  my  health,   and  as  I  am  not  interrupted  with  cli- 

*  ents,  have  leifure  to  make  many   obfervations  that 

*  efcape  the  notice  of  my  fellow-travellers. 

*  One  of  the  moft  fafliionable  women  I  met  with  in 
'  all  the  circuit  was  my  landlady  at  Stains,  where  I 

*  chanced  to  be  on  a  holiday.    Wer  commode  *  was  not 

*  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  petticoat  within  fome  yards 

*  of  a  modifh  circumference.    In  the  fame  place  I  ob- 

*  ferved  a  young  fellow  with  a  tolerable  periwig,  had 
'  it  not  been  covered   with  a  hat  that  was  fnaped  In 

*  the  Ramilie  cock.     As  I  proceeded  in  my  journey  I 

*  obferved  the  petticoat  grew  fcantier  and  fcantier,  and 
'  about  threefcore  miles  from  London  was  fo  very  un- 

*  fafhionable,  that  a  woman  might  walk  in  it  without 

*  any  manner  of  inconvenience. 

'  Not  far  from  Salifbury  I  took  notice  of  a  juftice 

*  of  peace's  lady,  who  was  at  leafl  ten  years  behind- 

*  hand  in  her  drefs,  but  at  the  fame  time  as  fine  as  hands 
'  could  make  her.    She  was  flounced   and  furbelowed 

*  from  head  to  foot ;  every  ribbon  was  wrinkled,  and 
'  every  part  of  her  garments  in  curl,  fo  that  Ihe  looked 

*  like  one  of  thofe  animals  which  in  the  country  we  call 
'  a  Friezland  hen. 

'  Not  many  miles  beyond  this  place  I  was  informed 

*  that  one  of  the  lair,  year's  little  muff's  had  by  fome 

*  means  or  other  ftragglcd  into  thofe  parts,  and  that  all 
'  the  women  of  fafliion  were  cutting  their  old  muffs  in 

*  two,  or  retrenching  them,  according  to  the  little  model 

*  See  No.  ng. 

t  See  above,  Note  on  No.  98, 

'  which 
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*  which  was  got  among-  them.   I  cannot  believe  the  re- 
4  port  they  have  there,  that  it  was  fent  down  franked 

*  by  a  parliament-man  in  a  little  packet ;  but  probably 

*  by  next  winter  this  fafhion  will  be   at  the  height  in 

*  the  country,  when  it  is  quite  out  at  London. 

'  The  greateil  beau  at  our  next  county  feffions  was 

*  drefied  in  a  moil  monftrous  flaxen  periwig,  that  was 

*  made  in  king  William's  reign.  The  wearer  of  it  goes,* 

*  it  feems,  in  his  own  hair  when  he  is  at  home,  and  lets 
'his  wig  lie  in  buckle  fora  whole  half  year,  that  he 

*  may  put  it  on  upon  occafion  to  meet  the  judges  in  it. 
.  '  I  muft  not  here  omit  an  adventure  which  happened 

*  to  us  in  a  country  chu-rch  upon  the  frontiers  of  Corn- 
'  wall.    As  we  were  in  the  midft  of  the  fervice,  a  lady 
'  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place,  and  had  palled  the 

*  winter  at  London  with  her  hufband,  entered  the  con-- 

*  gregatkm  in  a  littlf  head-drefs,  and  a  hooped  petti- 

*  coat.   The  people,  who  were  wonderfully  itartled  at 

*  fuch  a  light,  all  of  them  rofe  up.    Some  flared  at  the 

*  prodigious  bottom,  and  fome  at  the  little  top  of  this 

*  ftrange  drefs.     In  the  mean  time  the  lady  of  the  ma- 
'  nor  filled  the  Area  of  the  efourch,  and  walked  up  to 

*  her  pew  with  an  unfpeakable  fatisfaction,  amidft  the 

*  whifpers,  conjectures,  and  aitonifhments  of  the  whole 
'  congregation. 

*  Upon  our  way  from  hence  we  faw  a  young  fellow 
'  riding  towards  us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob  wig  and 

*  a  black  lilken  bag  tied  to  it.  He  ftopt  ihort  at  the  coach, 

*  to  aik  us  how  far  the  judges  were  behind  us.-  His  ftay 

*  was  fo  very  fliort,  "that  we  had  only  time  to  obferve 

*  his  new  filk  waiftcoat,  which  was  unbuttoned  in  feve-- 
'  ral  places  to  let  us  fee  that  he  had  a  clean  fiiirt  on, 
'  which  was  ruffled  down  to  his  middle. 

'  From  this  place,  during  ourprogrefs  through  the 
*moft  weftern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  fancied  ourfelves 
1  in  king  Charles  the  fecond's  reign,  the  people  having 
*•  made  very  little  variations  in  their  drefs  fince  that  time.. 

*  The  fmarteft  of  the  country  fquires  appear  flill  in  the 

*  Monmouth-cock,  and  when  they  go  a  wooing  (whether 

*  they  have  any  poft  in  the  militia  or  not)  they  generally 
'  put  on  a  red  coat.     We  were,  indeed,  very  much  fur- 
*•  prifed,.  at  the  place  we  lay  at  lait  night,  to  meet  with  a 

*  gentleman. 
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*  gentleman  that  had  accoutred  himfelf  in  a  night-cap- 

*  wig,  a  coat  with  long  pockets  and  flit  lleeves,  and  a  pair 
'  of  flioes  with  higbfcollop  tops  ;  but  we  ibon  found  by 
•*  his  converfation  that  he  was  a  pcrfon  who  laughed  at 
•*  the  ignorance  and  ruiticity  of  the  country  people,  and 

*  was  refolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  mode, 

*  Si  R,  if  you  think  this  account  of  ray  travels  may 
1  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  public,  I  will  next  year 

*  trouble  you  with  fuch  occurrences  as  I  fhall  meet  with, 
.<  in  other  parts  of  England.    For  I  am  informed  there 

*  are  greater  curiofities  in  the  northern  circuit  than  in 
'*the  weftern ;   and  that  a  fafhion  makes  its  prog  rets 

i  much  flower  into  Cumberland  than  into  Cornwall. 

*  I  have  heard  in  particular,  that  the  Steenkirk  *  ar- 
.<  rived  but  two  months  ago   at  Newcaftle,   and   that 
A  there  are  feveral  Commodes  in  thofe  parts  which  arc 
.«  worth  taking  a  journey  thither  to  fee.'  f  C 

*  The  STEEKKI  R  K  was  a  kind  of  military  cravat  of  black  filk  : 
probably  firft  worn  at  the  battle  of  Sieenkirk  fought  Aug.  2,  1652. 

i  By  ADD i SON,  Chelfea.. 
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Semperquc  recentes 

(if  pr&dciS)  fe5  i>ii>ere  rapto. 

Virg.  JEn.  vii,  748, 

l<  A  plundering  rare,  {fill  eager  to  invade, 

lt  On  fpoil  they  live,  and  make  of  theft  a  trade.'* 

AS  I  was  yefterday  riding  out  in  the  fields  with  my 
friend  Sir  Roger,  we  faw  at  a  little  difta nee  from 
us  a  troop  of  GLpfies.  Upon  the  fiiit  dilcovery  of 
them,  my  friend  was  in  feme  doubt  whether  he  fhould 
not  exert  the  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE   upon  fuch  a 
band  of  lawlefs  vagrants;    but   not  having  his  clerk 
•with  him,  who  is  a  neceflary  counfellor  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  and  fearing  that  his  poultry  might  fare  the  worfe 
for  it,  he  let  the  thought  drop  ;  but  at  the  lame  time 

save 
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gave  me  a  particular  account  of  the  inifchlefs  they  uo 
in  the  country,  in  Healing  people's  goods  and  (polling 
their  fervants.  If  a  flray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  an 
hedge,  fays  Sir  Roger,  they  are  fure  to  have  it ;  if  a 
hog  lofes  his  way  in  the  fields,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he 
becomes  their  prey  :  our  geefe  cannot  live  in  peace  for 
them;  if  a  man  profecutes  them  with  feverity,  his  hen- 
rooit  is  fure  to  pay  for  it.  They  generally  ft raggle  into 
thefe  parts  about  this  time  of  the  year ;  and  fet  the  heads 
of  our  fervant-maids  fo  agog  for  hufbands,  that  we  do 
not  expert  to  have  any  bulinefs  done  as  it  fliould  be, 
whilft  they  are  in  the  country.  I  have  an  boneft  dairy 
maid  who  crofles  their  hands  with  a  piece  of  filver  every 
fummer,  and  never  fails  being  promifed  the  handfomeft 
young  fellow  in  the  parifh  for  her  pains.  Your  friend 
the  butler  has  been  fool  enough  to  be  feducedby  them  ; 
and,  though  he  is  fure  to  lofe  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  a  fpoon 
every  time  his  fortune  is  told  him,  generally  {huts  hiin- 
felf  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipfy  for  above  half 
an  hour  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  Sweethearts  are  the 
things  they  live  upon,which  they  beflow  very  plentifully 
vipon  allthofe  that  apply  themfelves  to  them.  You  fee 
now  and  then  fomehandfome  young  jades  among  them  : 
the  fluts  have  very  often  white  teeth  and  black  eyes. 

Sir  Roger  obferving  that  I  liftened  with  great  atten 
tion  to  his  account  or  A  people  who  were  fo  intirely  new 
to  me,  told  me,  that,  if  I  would,  they  fliould  tell  us 
our  fortunes.  As  l*was  very  well  pleafed  with  the 
knight's  propofal,  we  rid  up  and  communicated  our 
hands  to  them.  A  Caflandra  of  the  crew,  after  having 
examined  my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me, That  I  loved 
a  pretty  maid  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  a  good  woman's 
man,  with  fome  other  particulars  which  I  do  not  think 
proper  to  relate.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from 
his  horfe,  and  exponng  his  palm  to  two  or  three  that 
Hood  by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  all  fhapes,  and  dili 
gently  fcanned  every  wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it ; 
when  one  of  them,  who  was  older  and  more  fun-burnt 
than  the  reft,  told  him,  That  he  had  a  widow  in  his 
line  of  life.  Upon  which  the  knight  cried,  Go,  go, 
you  arc  an  idle  baggage  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fmiled 
upon  met  The  gipfy  finding  he  was  not  difplealed  in 

his 
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his  heart,  told  him  after  a  farther  inquiry  into  his  hand, 
that  his  true-love  was  conftant,  and  that  {he  fliould 
dream  of  him  to-night.  My  old  friend  cried  pifh,  and 
bid  her  go  on.  The  gipfy  told  him  that  he  was  a  ba 
chelor,  but  would  not  be  fo  long ;  and  that  he  was  dearer 
to  fomebody  than  he  thought.  The  knight  (till  repeated, 
She  was  an  idle  baggage,  and  bid  her  go  on.  Ah  maf- 
ter,  fays  the  gipfy,  that  roguifh  leer  of  yours  makes  a 
pretty  woman's  heart  ake ;  you  have  not  that  fimper 
about  the  mouth  for  nothing. — The  uncouth  gibberifh 
with  which  all  this  was  uttered,  like  the  darknefs  of 
an  oracle,  made  us  the  more  attentive  to  it.  To  be  fhorr, 
the  knight  left  the  money  with  her  that  he  had  croflcd 
her  hand  with,  and  got  up  again  on  his  horfe. 

As  we  were  riding  away,  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  he 
knew  feveral  fenfible  people  who  believed  thefe  gipfies 
now  and  then  foretold  very  ftrange  things  ;  and  for  half 
;m  hour  together  appeared  more  jocund  than  ordinary. 
In  the  height  of  his  good-humour,  meeting  a  common 
beggar  upon  the  road  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  \vent- 
to  relieve  him  he  found  his  pocket  was  picked:  that 
being  a  kind  of  palmiftry  at  which  this  race  of  vermin 
are  very  dextrous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  reader  with  hiftorical  re 
marks  on  this  idle  profligate  people,  who  infefl  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  live  in  the   midft  of  govern 
ments  in  a  kind  of  corrrmonu  ealth  by  themfelves.  But 
inftead  of  entering  into  obfervations  of  this  nature,  I 
lhall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  Paper  with  a  ftoiy 
which  IB  ftill  frefh  in  Holland,  and  was  printed  in  oi\e 
of  our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty  years  ago.  '  As 
the  Trekfcbuyt,  or  Hackney-boat,  which  carries  paflTen- 
gers  from  Leyden  to  Amflerdam,  was  putting  off,  a 
boy  running  along  the  fide  of  the  canal  deflred  to  be 
taken  in :  which  the  mafter  of  the  boat  refufed,  becaufe 
the  lad  had  not  quite  money  enough  to  pay  the  ufual 
fare  *.   An  eminent  merchant  being  pleafed  with  the 
leoks  of  the  boy,  and fecretly  touched  with  compafiion 
towards  him-,  paid  the  money  for  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  on  board.    Upon  talking  with  him 
afterwards,  he  found  that  he  could  Ipeak  readily  in 
*  <hree  or  four  languages,  and  learned  upon  farther  exa- 

*  Hardly  more  than  three  pence. 

*  urination 
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*  irTmation  that  he  had  been  ftolen  away  when  he  was  a 

*  child  by  a  gipiy,  and  had  rambled  ever  fince  with 
*'  a  gang  of  thole  itrollers  up   and  down  feveral  parts 
•*  of  Europe.     It -happened   that  the  merchant,  whole 

*  heart  feems  to  have  inclined  towards  the  boy  by  a 
4  fecret  kind  of  inflinCt,   had  himfelf  lofl  a  child  fome 

*  years  before.     The  parents,  after  a  long  fearch  for 

*  him  gave  him  for  drowned  in  one  of  the  canals  with 

*  which  jt  hat  country  abounds  ;   and  the  mother  was  fo 
4  affliiSted  at  the  lols  of  a  line  boy,  -who  was  her  only 

*  Ion,  that  fhe  died  for  grief  of  it.     Upon  laying  toge- 

*  ther  all  particulars,  and  examining  the  feveral  moles 

*  and  marks  by  which  th.e  mother  ufed  to  dcfcribe  the 
'  child  when  he  was  lirft  "miffing,  the  boy  proved  to  be' 

*  the  fon  of  the  merchant  whofe  heart  had  fo  unac- 
•*  countably  melted  at  the  light  of  him.    The  lad  was 
4  very  well  pleafed  to  find  a  father  who  was  fo  rich, 
* '  and  likely  to  leave  him  a  good  eflatc  :  the  father  on 

*  the  other  hand  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  fee  a  fon 
r  return  to  him,  whom  he  had  given  for  loft,  with  fuch 

*  a  ftrength  of  confutation,  Iharpnefs  of  underilanding, 

*  and  fkill  in  languages.'  Here  the  printed  ftory  leaves 
off;  but  if  I  may  give  credit  to  reports,  our  linguift 
having  received  fuch  extraordinary  rudiments  towards 
a.  good  education,  was  afterwards  trained  up  in  every 
thing  that  becomes  a  gentleman;   wearing  off. by  little 
nnd  little  all  the  vicious  habits  and  practices   that  he 
had  been  ufed  to  in  the  courfe  of  his  peregrinations. 
Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  he  has  lince  been  employed  in 
foreign  courts  upon   national  bufinefs,  with  great  re 
putation  to  himfelf  and  honour  to  thofe  who  lent  him, 
and  that  he  has  vilited  feveral  countries  as  a  public 
iiuuifter,  in  which  he  formerly  wandered  as  a  gipiv. 

"  *C 

*  By  ADDISON,  Cbelfca. 

*^*  If  thcfe  Effays  may  not  be  arranged  anew,  and  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  be  perfectly  done  whilft  they  were  coming  out, 
though  fome  attempted  it  then,  as  appears  from  N*  124;  yet  an 
Index  raifunnci',  belides  the  alphabetic.il  one,  might  be  drawn  up  ; 
and  a  lift  of  the  old  numerical  order  arranged  wilii  die  new,  would 
obviate  all  objections.  A, 

Tuefday, 
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•  Ipfte  rurfunt  concedite  fylvee. 

Virg.  Eel.  x.  63. 

**  Once  more,  ye  woods,  adieu." 

IT  is  ufual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  fports  to  pre- 
ferve  the  game  in  his  own  grounds,  and  divert  him- 
felf  upon  thofe  that  belong  to  his  neighbour.  My 
friend  Sir  Roger  generally  goes  two  or  three  miles 
from  his  houfe,  and  gets  into  the  frontiers  of  his  eftate, 
before  he  beats  about  in  fearch  of  a  hare  or  partridge, 
on  purpofe  to  fpare  his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always 
fure  of  finding  diverfion,  when  the  worft  comes  to  the 
worft.  By  this  means  the  breed  about  his  houfe  has 
time  toincreafe  and  multiply,  befides  that  the  fport  is 
the  more  agreeable  where  the  game  is  the  harder  to 
come  at,  and  does  not  lie  fo  thick  as  to  produce  any 
perplexity  or  confufion  in  the  purfuit.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons  the  country  gentleman,  like  the  fox,  feldom  prey* 
near  his  own  home. 

In  the  fame  manner  I  have  made  a  month's  excurfion 
out  of  the  town,  which  is  the  great  field  of  game  for 
fportfmen  of  my  fpecies,  to  try  iny  fortune  in  the 
country,  where  I  have  ftarted  feVeral  fubjefts,  and 
hunted  them  down,  with  iome  pleaiure  to  myfelf,  and 
I  hope  to  others.  I  am  here  forced  to  ufe  a  great  deal  of 
diligence  before  I  can  fpring  any  thing  to  my  mind, 
whereas  in  town,  whilft  I  am  following  one  character, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  am  croJled  in  my  way  by  another, 
and  put  up  fuch  a  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both 
fexes,  that  they  foil  the  fcent  of  one  another,  and 
puzzle  the  chace.  My  greateft  difficulty  in  the  eouatry 
is  to  find  fport,  and  in  town  to  choofe  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  I  have  given  a  whole  month's  reft  to  the  cities 
of  London  and  Weftminfter,  I  promife  myfelf  abun^ 
dance  of  new  game  upon  my  return  thither. 

VOL.  II.   '  K  It 
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It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the  country,, 
fince  I  find  the  whole  neighbourhood  begin  to  grow  very 
inquifitive  after  my  name  and  character;  my  love  of 
folitude,  taciturnity,  and  particular  way  of  life,  having 
railed  a  great  curiolity  in  all  thefe  parts. 

The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of  me  are  va 
rious  ;  fome  look  upon  me  as  very  proad,  fome  as  very 
modeft,  and  fome  as  very  melancholy.  Will  Wimble,  as 
my  friend  the  butler  tells  me,  obferving  me  very  much 
alone,  and  extremely  filent  when  I  am  in  company,  is 
afraid  I  have  killed  a  man.  The  country  people  feera 
to  fufpeft  me  for  a  conjurer ;  and  fome  of  them  hearing 
of  the  vifit  which  I  made  to  Moll  White,  will  needs  have 
it  that  Sir  Roger  has  brought  down  a  cunning  man 
with  him,  to  cure  the  old  woman,  and  free  the  country 
from  her  charms.  So  that  the  character  which  I  go 
•under  in  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  what  they  here 
call  a  WHITE  WITCH. 

A  juftice  of  peace,  who  lives  about  five  miles  off,  and 
is  not  of  Sir  Roger's  party,  has  it  feems  faid  twice  or 
thrice  at  his  table,  that  he  wiQies  Sir  Roger  does  not 
harbour  a  jefuit  in  his  houfe,  and  that  he  thinks  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  would  do  very  well  to  make 
jne  give  fome  account  of  myfelf. 

On  the  other  fide,  fome  of  Sir  Roger's  friends  are 
afraid  the  old  knight  is  impofed  upon  by  a  defigning  fel 
low,  and  as  they  have  heard  that  he  converfes  very  pro- 
mifcuoufly  when  he  is  in  town,  do  not  know  but  he  has 
brought  down  with  him  fome  difcarded  Whig,  that  is 
fullen,  and  fays  nothing  becaufe  he  is  out  of  place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  are  here  enter 
tained  of  me,  fo  that  I  pafs  among  fome  for  a  difaffefted 
perfon,  and  among  others  for  a  popifh  prieft ;  among 
fome  for  a  wizard,  and  among  others  for  a  murderer; 
and  all  this  for  no  other  reafon,  that  I  can  imagine, 
but  becaufe  I  do  not  hoot  and  halloo  and  make  a  noife. 
It  is  true,  my  friend  Sir  Roger  tells  them,  "  That  it  is 
"  my  way,"  and  that  I  am  only  a  philofopher;  but 
this  will  not  fatisfy  them.  They  think  there  is  more 
in  me  than  he  difcovers,  and  that  J  do  not  hold  my 
tongue  for  nothing. 

For 
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For  thefe  and  other  reafons  I  fliall  fet  out  for  London 
to-morrow,  having  found  by  experience  that  the  country 
is  not  a  place  for  a  perfon  of  my  temper,  who  does  not 
love  jollity,  and  what  they  call  good  neighbourhood. 
A  man  that  is  out  of  humour  when  an  unexpected  gueft 
breaks  in  upon  him,  and  does  not  care  for  facrificing 
an  afternoon  to  every  chance-comer,  that  will  be  the 
mailer  of  his  own  time,  and  the  purfuer  of  his  own  in 
clinations,  makes  but  a  very  unfociable  figure  .in  this 
kind  of  life.  I  fliall  therefore  retire  into  the  town,  if  I 
may  make  ufe  of  that  phrafe,  and  get  into  the  crowd 
again  as  faft  as  I  can,  in  order  to  be  alone.  I  can  there 
raife  what  Speculations  I  pleafe  upon  others  without  be 
ing  obferved  myfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  enjoy  all  the 
-advantages  of  company,  with  all  the  privileges  of  foli- 
tude.  In  the  mean  while,  to  finifh  the  month,  and 
conclude  thefe  my  rural  Speculations,  I  fhall  here  in- 
fert  a  letter  from  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who 
has  not  lived  a  month  for  thefe  forty  years  out  of  the 
fmoke  of  London,  and  rallies  me  after  his  way  upon 
my  country  life. 

*  Dear  SPEC, 

T  Suppofe  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of  dailies, 
A  or  fmelling  to  a  lock  of  hay,  or  palling  away  thy 
t)me  in  foine  innocent  country  diverfion  of  the  like 
nature.  I  have  however  orders  from  the  club  to  fum- 
mon  thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of  us  curfedly  afraid, 
thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  relifh  our  company,  after  thy 
converfations  with  Moll  White  and  Will  Wimble. 
Pr'ythee  do  not  fend  us  np  any  more  ftories  of  a  cock 
and  a  bull,  nor  frighten  the  town  with  fpirits  and 
witches.  Thy  Speculations  begin  to  fmell  confound 
edly  of  woods  and  meadows.  If  thou  doft  not  come 
up  quickly,  we  fliall  conclude  that  thou  art  in  love 
with  one  of  Sir  Roger's  dairy-maids.  Service  to  the 
knight.  Sir  Andrew  is  grown  the  cock  of  the  club 
fince  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does  not  return  quickly  will 
make  every  mother's  fonof  us  commonwealth's-men, 

*  Dear  SPEC, 

*  thine  eternally, 
*C  *  WILL  HONEYCOMB.* 

*  By  ADD i SON,  Cbelfca, 

K  3,  Wednefday, 
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,  out  tcmpus  quid pojlulet  non  <videt^  out  plura  lo~ 
r^  aut  Je  ojlcntat,  out  eorum  quilufcum  eft  ratlc- 
nem  non  habett  is  ineptus  rffe  dicitur*  Tull. 

*4  That  man  may  be  called  impertinent,  who  confi- 
"  ders  not  the  circumflances  of  time,  oringrofles 
"  the  converfation,  or  makes  himfelf  the  fubjeft 
*'  of  his  difcourfe,  or  pays  no  regard  to  the  com- 
*'  pany  he  is  in." 

HAVING  notified  to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger 
that  I  fhould  fet  out  for  London  the  next  day,  his 
horfes  were  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  in  the 
evening ;  and  attended  by  one  of  his  grooms,  I  arrived 
at  the  county-town  at  twilight,  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
the  ftagc-coach  the  day  following.  As  foon  as  we  arrived 
at  the  inn,  the  fervant,  who  waited  upon  me,  inquired  of 
the  chamberlain  in  my  hearing  what  company  he  had 
for  the  coach  ?  The  fellow  anfwered,  Mrs.  Betty  Arable, 
the  great  fortune,  and  the  widow  her  mother ;  a  re 
cruiting  officer  (who  took  a  place  becaufe  they  were  to 
go) ;  young 'fquire  Quickfet  hercoufin  (thather  mother 
wiflied  her  to  be  married  to)  ;  Ephraim  the  quaker,  her 
guardian ;  and  a  gentleman  that  had  fludied  himfelf 
dumb  from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's.  I  obferved  by 
ivhat  he  faid  of  mylelf,  that  according  to  his  office  he 
dealt  much  in  intelligence  ;  and  doubted  not  but  there 
was  fome  foundation  for  his  reports  of  the  reft  of  the 
company,  as  well  as  for  the  whimlical  account  he  gave 
of  me.  The  next  morning  at  day-break  we  were  all 
called;  and  I,  who  know  my  own  natural  flrynefs  and 
endeavour  to  be  as  little  liable  to  be  difputed  with  as 
poffible,  drrtfed  immediately,  that  I  might  make  no  one 
wait.  The  firft  preparation  for  our  fetting-out  was, 
that  the  captain's  half-pike  was  placed  near  the  coach 
man)  and  a  drum  behind  the  coach.  In  the  mean  time 

the 
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the  drummer,  the  captain's  equipage,  was  very  loud, 
that  none  of  the  captain's  things  fliould  be  placed  fo  as 
to  be  fpoiled  j  upon  which  his  cloke-bag  was  fixed  ia 
the  feat  of  the  coach  :  and  the  captain  himfelf,  ac 
cording  to  a  frequent,  though  invidious  behaviour  of 
military  men,  ordered  his  man  to  look  (harp,  that  none 
but  one  of  the  ladies  fliould  have  the  place  he  had 
taken  fronting  to  the  coach-box. 

We  were  in  fome  little  time  fixed  in  our  feats,  and 
fate  with  that  diflike  which  people  not  too  good-natured 
ufually  conceive  of  each  other  at  firft  fight.    The  coach 
jumbled  us  infenfibly  into  fome  fort  of  familiarity  :  and 
we  had  not  moved  above  two  miles,  when  the  widow 
aiked  the  captain  what  fuccefs  he  had  in  his  recruit 
ing  ?  The  officer,  with  a  franknefs  he  believed  very 
graceful,  told  her,  «  That  indeed  he  h;.d  but  very  little 
luck,  and  had  fuffered  much  by  defertion,  therefore 
fhould  be  glad  to  end  his  warfare  in  the  iervice  of  her 
or  her  fair  daughter.    In  a  word,  continued  he,  I  am 
a  foldier,  and  to  be  plain  is  my  character :  you  fee 
me,  madam,  young,  found,  and  impudent ;  take  me 
yourfelf,  widow,  or  give  me  to  her,  I  will  be  wholly 
at  your  difpofal.    I  am  a  foldier  of  fortune,  ha !'  this 
was  followed  by  a  vain  laugh  of  his  own,  and  a  deep 
filence  of  all  the  reft  of  the  company.     I  had  nothing 
left  for  it  but  to  fall   faft  afleep,  which  I  did  with  all 
fpeed.    *  Come,  faid  he,  refolve  upon  it,  we  will  make 

*  a  wedding  at  the  next  town  :   we  will  wake  this  plea- 

*  fant  companion  who  is  fallen  afleep,  to  be  the  bride- 

*  man,  and  (giving  the  quake r  a  clap  on  the  knee)  he 

*  concluded,    This  fly  faint,  who,    1  will  warrant,  un- 

*  derftands  what  is  what  as  well  as  you  or  I,  widow, 

*  fliail  give  the  bride  as  father.'  The  quaker,  who  hap 
pened  to  be  a  man  of  fmartnefs,  anfwered,   '  Friend,  I 

*  take  it  in  good  part  that  thou  haft  given  me  the  au- 

*  thority  of  a  father  over  this  comely  and  virtuous  child; 

*  and  I  muft  allure  thee,  that  if  I  have  the  giving  her, 

*  I  fliail  not  beftow  her  on  thee.     Thy  mirth,  friend, 

*  favoureth  of  folly  :  thou  art  a  perfon  of  a  light  mind  ; 

*  thy  drum  is  a  type  of  thee,  it  foundeth  becaufe  it  is 

*  empty.     Verily,  it  is  not  from  thy  fullnefs,  but  thy 
4  emptinefs  that  thou  haft  fpoken  this  day.     Friend, 

K  3  *  friend, 
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friend,  we  have  hired  this  coach  in  partnerfliip  with 
thee,  to  carry  us  to  the  great  city  ;  we  cannot  go  any 
other  way.  This  worthy  mother  muft  hear  thee  if 
thou  wilt  needs  utter  thy  follies  ;  we  cannot  help  it, 
friend,  I  fay  :  if  thou  wilt,  we  muft  hear  thee  :  but 
if  thou  wert  a  man  of  underltanding,  thou  wouldtt 
not  take  advantage  of  thy  courageous  countenance  to- 
abafh  us  children  of  peace.  Thou  art,  thou  fayeft,  a 
foldier;  give  quarter  to  us,  who  cannot  relifl.  thee. 
Why  didftthou  fleer  at  our  friend,  who  feigned  him- 
felfaileep?  He  faid  nothing;  but  how  doft  thou  know 
what  he  containeth  ?  If  thou  fpeakeft  improper  things 
in  the  hearing  of  this  virtuous  young  virgin,  conlider 
it  is  an  outrage  againll  a  diftrefled  perfon  that  cannot 
get  from  thee  :  to  fpeak  indifcrectly  what  we  are 
obliged  to  hear,  by  being  haiped  up  with  thee  in  this 
public  vehicle,  is  in  fome  degree  aflaulting  on  the 
high  road.' 

Here  Ephrnim  paufed,  and  the  captain  with  a  happy 
and  uncommon  impudence    (which  can  be  convifted 
and  fupport  itfelf  at  the  fame  time)  cries,  *  Faith,  friend, 
I  thank  thee  ;  I  fhould  have  been  a  little  impertinent 
if  thou  hadft  not  reprimanded  me.    Come,  thou  art, 
I  fee,  a  fmoky  old  fellow,  and  I  will  be  very  orderly 
the  enfuing  part  of  the  journey.     I  was  going  to  give 
myfelf  airs,  but,  ladies,  I  beg  pardon.' 
The  captain  was  fo  little  out  of  humour,  and  our 
company  was  fo  far  from  being  foured  by  this  little 
ruffle,  that  Ephraim  and  he  took  a  particular  delight  in 
being  agreeable  to  each  other  for  the  future  ;   and  af- 
fumed  their  different  provinces  in   the  conduct  of  the 
company.     Our  reckonings,    apartments,  and  accom 
modation,  fell  under  Ephraim  :  and  the  captain  looked 
to  all  difputes  on   the  road,  as  the  good  behaviour  of 
our  coachman,  and  the  right  we  had  of  taking  place, 
as  going  to  London,  of  all  vehicles  coming  from  thence. 
The  occurrences  we  met  with  were  ordinary,  and  very 
little  happened  which  could  entertain  by  the  relation 
of  them  :  but  when  I  confidered  the  company  we  were 
in,  I  took  it  for  no  finall  good-fortune   that  the  whole 
journey  was  not  fpent  in  impertinences,  which  to  one 
part  of  us  might  be  an  entertainment,  to  the  other  a 

fuffering. 
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fuffering.  What  therefore  Ephraim  faid  when  we  were 
almoft  arrived  at  London,-  had  to  me  an  air  not  only  of 
good  underftanding,  but  good  breeding.  Upon  the 
young  lady's  expreffing  herfatisfaition  in  the  journey,, 
and  declaring  how  delightful  it  had  been  to  her. 
Ephraim  declared  himfelf  as  follows  :  '  There  is  no pr- 

*  dinary  part  of  human  life  which  exprelfeth  fo  much 

*  a  good  mind,  and  a  right  inward  man,  as  his  beha- 

*  viour  upon  meeting  with  ftrangers,  efpecially  fuch  as 

*  may  feem  the  moft  unfuitable  companions  to  him  : 
4  fuch  a  man,  when  he  falleth  in  the  way  with  perfons 

*  of  nmplicity  and  innocence,  however  knowing  he  may 
'  be  in  the  ways  of  men,  will  not  vaunt  himfelf  thereof  : 

*  but  will  the  rather  hide  his  fuperiority  to  them,  that 

*  he  may  not  be  painful  unto  them.     My  good  friend 

*  (continued   he,  turning  to  the  officer),  thee  and  I 

*  are  to  part  by  and  by,  and  perad venture  we  may 

*  never  meet  again  :  but  be  advifed  by  a  plain  man  j 

*  modes  and   apparels   are  but  trifles  to  the  real  man, 

*  therefore  do  not  think  fuch  a  man  as  thyfelf  terrible 

*  for  thy  garb,  nor  fuch  a  one  as  me  contemptible  for 

*  mine.    When  two  fuch  as  thee  and  I  meet,  with  af- 

*  feclions  as  we  ought  to  have  towards  each  other,  thou. 
4  fliouldft  rejoice  to  fee  my  peaceable  demeanour,  and 
'  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  thy  ftrength  and  ability  to 

*  protect  me  in  it.'  *  T 

*  By  STEELE. 

%*  Afted  but  once  thefe  twenty  years :  At  Drury-lane,  on  Tuef- 
day,  July  31,  "  The  Volunteers,  or  Stock-jobbers."  Blunt,  by 
Mr.  Crofs;  Hackwell,  Mr.  Morris;  Hackwell  junior,  Mr. 'Booth  ; 
Welford,  Mr.  Mills;  Sir  Nic.  Dainty,  Mr.  Pack;  Sir  Tim.  Kaf. 
fail,  Mr.  Bullock;  Nickum,  Mr.  Bullock  junior \  Terefia,  Mrs. 
Saunders ;  Eugenia,  Mrs  Bradihaw ;  Clara,  Mrs.  Porter ;  Wini 
fred,  Mifs  Willis;  and  Mrs.  Hackwell,  by  Mrs.  Powell.  SPECT. 
In  folio. 

Ibid.  Adv.  for  Aug.  3.  "  The  Lancashire  Witches."  New 
Dances,  and  Songs  new  fet.  The  principal  parts  by  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  Booth,  Me.  Johnfon,  Meff.  Bullocks,  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Pack, 
Mr.  Ellington,  Mrs.  Powell,  Mrs,  Bradihaw,  and  Mrs.  Cox.  The 
Singing  Witches,  Mr.  Burkhead,  Mrs.  Mills,  and  Mrs.  Willis. 
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j^a/j  dejiderlo  fa  pudor^  aut  modus 

Tarn  chart  cafitis  ?  Hor.  I  Od.  xxiv,   I. 

"  Such  was  his  worth,  our  lofs  is  fuch, 
*'  We  cannot  love  too  well,  or  grieve  too  much.'* 

OLDUWORTH. 

THERE  is  a  fort  of  delight,  which  is  alternately 
mixed  with  terror  and  forrow,  in  the  -contem 
plation  of  death.  The  foul  has  its  curioiity  more 
than  ordinarily  awakened,  when  it  turns  its  thoughts 
upon  the  conduit  of  fuch  who  have  behaved  themfclves 
with  an  equal,  a  refigned,  a  chearful,  a  generous  or 
heroic  temper  in  that  extremity.  We  are  affected  with 
thcfe  refpeftive  manners  of  behaviour,  as  we  fecretly 
believe  the  part  of  the  dying  perfon  imitable  by  our- 
felves,  or  fuch  as  we  imagine  ourfelves  more  particu 
larly  capable  of.  Men  of  exalted  minds  march  before 
us  like  princes,  and  are,  to  the  ordinary  race  of  man 
kind,  rather  fubjects  for  their  admiration  than  example. 
However,  there  are  no  ideas  tirike  more  forcibly  upon 
our  imaginations,  than  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  re 
flections  upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men. 
Innocent  men  who  have  fuffered  as  criminals,  though 
they  were  benefiftors  to  human  fociety,  feem  to  be 
perfons  of  the  higheil  diftinition,  among  the  vaftly 
greater  number  of  human  race,  the  dead.  When  the 
iniquity  of  the  times  brought  Socrates  to  his  execution, 
how  great  and  wonderful  is  it  to  behold  him,  uufup- 
ported  by  any  thing  but  the  teftimony  of  his  own  con- 
fcience  and  conjectures  of  Hereafter,  receive  the  poifon 
with  an  air  of  mirth  and  good-humour,  and  as  if  going 
on  an  agreeable  journey,  befpeak  fome  deity  to  make 
it  fortunate  ! 

When  Phocion's  good  aiflions  hid  met  with  the  like 
reward  from  his  country,  and  he  was  led  to  death  with 

many 
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many  others  of  his  friends,  they  bewailing  their  fate, 
he  walking  compofedly  towards  the  place  of  execution, 
how  gracefully  does  he  fupport  his  illuftrious  character 
to  the  very  laft  inftant !  One  of  the  rabble  fpitting  at 
him  as  he  palled,  with  his  ufual  authority  he  called  to 
know  if  no  one  was  ready  to  teach  this  fellow  how  to 
behave  himfelf.  When  a  poor-fpirited  creature  that 
died  at  the  fame  time  for  his  crimes  bemoaned  himfelf 
unmanfully,  he  rebuked  him  with  this  queftion,  Is  it  no 
confolation  to  fuch  a  man  as  thou  art  to  die  with  Pho- 
cion  ?  At  the  inftant  when  he  was  to  die,  they  alkcd 
what  commands  he  had  for  his  fon  :  he  anfwered,  To 
forget  this  injury  of  the  Athenians.  Nioclcs,  his  friend, 
under  the  fame  fentence,  defired  he  might  drink  the 
potion  before  him  :  Phocion  faid,  Becaufe  he  never  had 
denied  him  any  thing,  he  would  not  even  this,  the  molt 
difficult  requeft  he  had  ever  made. 

Thefe  inftances  were  very  noble  and  great,  and  the 
reflexions  of  thofe  lublime  fpirits  had  made  death  to 
them  what  it  is  really  intended  to  be  by  the  Author  of 
nature,  a  relief  from  a  various  being,  ever  fubjeft  to 
forrows  and  difficulties. 

Epaminondas  the  Theban  general,  having  received 
m  fight  a  mortal  ilab  with  a  fword,  which  was  left  in 
his  body,  lay  in  that  pofture  until  he  had  intelligence 
that  his  troops  had  obtained  the  victory,  and  then  per 
mitted  it  to  be  drawn  out,  at  which  inftant  he  expreffed 
himfelf  in  this  manner:  "  This  is  not  the  end  of  my 
"life,  my  fellow-foldiers  ;  it  is  now  your  Epaminondas 
*'  is  born,  who  dies  in  fo  much  glory." 

It  were  anendlefs  labour  to  collect  the  accounts  with 
which  all  ages  have  filled  the  world  of  noble  and  heroic 
minds  that  have  refigned  this  being,  as  if  the  termina 
tion  of  life  were  but  an  ordinary  occurrence  of  it. 

This  common-place  way  of  thinking  I  fell  into  from 
an  aukward  endeavour  to  throw  off  a  real  and  frefh 
affliction,  by  turning  over  books  in  a  melancholy  mood ; 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  remove  griefs  which  touch  the 
heart,  by  applying  remedies  which  only  entertain  the 
imagination.  As  therefore  this  Paper  is  toconlift  of  arty 
thing  which  concerns  human  life,  I  cannot  help  letting 
K  s  the 
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theprefentfubjeft  regard  what  has  been  the  laft  objeft 
of  my  eyes,  though  an  entertainment  of  farrow. 

I  went  this  evening  to  vifit  a  friend,  with  a  defign 
to  rally  him,  upon  a  flory  I  had  heard  of  his  intending 
to  {teal  a  marriage  without  the  privity  of  us  his  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintance.  1  came  into  his  apartment 
with  that  intimacy  which  I  have  done  for  very  many 
years,  and  walked  diredly  into  his  bed-chamber,  where 
I  found  my  friend  *  in  the  agonies  of  death.  What 
could  I  do  ?  The  innocent  mirth  in  my  thoughts  flruck 
upon  me  like  the  moft  flagitious  wickednefs  :  I  -in  vain 
called  upon  him ;  he  was  ienfelefs,  and  too  far  fpent  to 
have  the  leaft  knowledge  of  my  furrow,  or  any  pain  in 
himfelf.  Give  me  leave  then  to  tranfcribe  my  foliloquy, 
as  I  flood  by  his  mother,  dumb  with  the  weight  of  grief 
focafonwho  was  her  honour  and  her  comfort,  and 
never  until  that  hour  lince  his  birth  had  been  an  occa- 
lion  of  a  moment's  farrow  to  her. 

HOW  furprifing  is  this  change!  From  the  pof- 
feffion  of  vigorous  life  and  ftrength,  to  be  re 
duced  in  a  few  hours  to  this  fatal  extremity  !  Thofe 
lips  which  look  fo  pale  and  livid,  within  thefe  few 
.days  gave  delight  to  all  who  heard  their  utterance: 
it  was  the  bufinefs,  the  purpofe  of  his  being,  next  to 
obeying  him  to  whom  he  is  going,  to  pleafe  and  in- 
ftruft,  and  that  for  no  other  end  but  to  pleafe  and  in- 
ftrucl:.  Kindnefs  was  the  motive  of  his  actions,  and 
with  all  the  capacity  requifite  for  making  a  figure  in 
a  contentious  world,  moderation,  good-nature,  affa 
bility,  temperance  and  chaftity,  were  the  arts  of  his 
excellent  life.  There  as  he  lies  in  helplefs  agony, 
RO  wife  man  who  knew  him  fo  well  as  I,  but  would 
refign  all  the  world  can  beftow  to  be  fo  near  the  end 
offuch  a  life.  Why  does  my  heart  fo  little  obey  my 
,reafon  as  to  lament  thee,  thou  excellent  man  ?— — 
Heaven  receive  him,  or  reflore  him! Thy  beloved 

*  The  name  of  the  friend  here  fo  pathetically  lamented  was  Ste- 
•pbfti  CLAY,  fon  and  heir  of  Edmund  CLAY,  haberdafher  in 
Lciidori.-  This  young  gentleman  was  admitted  of  the  Hon.  Society 
V of;  the  Inner  Temple,  Nov.  16,  1693,  and  called  to  the  Bar,  Nov.  24, 
ijoo.  The  curious  IT  ay  fee  two  j-oems  of  this  ingenious  lawyer, 
in  STEII-E'S  Epiftolary  Correfpoadence,  Vol.  II.  page  315. 

*  mother) 
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mother,  thy  obliged  friends,  thy  helplefs  fervants,ftand 
round  thee  without  diftinction.  How  much  wouldft 
thou,  hadft  thou  thy  fenfes,  fay  to  each  of  us  ! 
*  But  now  that  good  heart  burfts,  and  he  is  at  reft  — 
With  that  breath  expired  a  foul  who  never  indulged  a 
paffion  unfit  for  the  place  he  is  gone  to.  Where  are 
now  thy  plans  of  juftice,  of  truth,  of  honour  ?  Of 
what  ufe  the  volumes  thou  haft  collated,  the  argu 
ments  thou  haft  invented,  the  examples  thou  hail  fol 
lowed  ?  Poor  were  the  expectations  of  the  ftudious, 
the  modeft,  and  the  good,  if  the  reward  of  their  la 
bours  were  only  to  be  expected  from  man.  No,  my 
friend,  thy  intended  pleadings,  thy  intended  good  of 
fices  to  thy  friends,  thy  intended  fervices  to  thy  coun 
try,  are  already  performed  (as  to  thy  concern  in  them) 
in  his  fight,  before  whom  the  paft,  prefent,  and  future 
appear  at  one  view.  While  others  with  thy  talents 
were  tormented  with  ambition,  with  vain-glory,  with 
envy,  with  emulation,  how  well  didft  thou  turn  thy 
mind  to  its  own  improvement  in  things  out  of  th-e 
power  of  fortune  ;  in  probity,  in  integrity,  in  the 
practice  and  ftudy  of  juftice  !  How  filent  thy  paflage, 
how  private  thy  journey,  how  glorious  thy  end  ! 

MANY    HAVE    I    KNOWN    MORE   FAMOUS,    SOME  MOKE 
KNOWING,    NOT  ONE  SO  INNOCENT,'  *R 

*  By  STEEI.E. 
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Opiferque  per  orbem 


Dicor  Ovid.  Met.  i.  521. 

"  And  am  the  great  phyfician  call'd  below. "  DR  YDEN. 

DURING  my  abfence  in  the  country,  feveral 
packets  have  been  left  for  me,  which  were  not 
forwarded  to  me,  becaufe  I  was  expected  every 
day    in  town.     The  author   of  the   following  letter, 
dated  from  Tower-Hill,  having  fometimes  been  enter 
tained  with  fome  learned  gentlemen  in  plufh  doublets  \ 

t  Viz.  Quack-dodors, 

K  6  who 
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who  have  vended  their  wares  from  a  ftage  in  that  place » 
has  pleafantly  enough  addrefled  to  me,  as  no  lefs  a  fage 
in  morality,  than  thofe  are  in  phyfic.  To  comply  with 
his  kind  inclination  to  make  my  cures  famous,  I  (hall 
^ive  you  his  teftimonial  of  my  great  abilities  at  large 
in  his  own  words. 

4SiR,  Towcr-hill,  July  5,  1711. 

1  XT* OUR  faying  the  other  day  there  is  fomething 
•I      wonderful  in  the  narrownefs  of  thofe  minds 

*  which  can  be  pleafed,  and  be  barren  of  bounty  to 

*  thofe  who  pleafe  thpm  *,  makes  me  in  pain  that  I  am 

*  not  a  man  of  power.     If  I  were,  you  fliould  foon  fee 
4  how  much  I  approve  your  Speculations.    In  the  mean 

*  time,  I  beg  leave  to  fupply  that  inability  with  the 

*  empty  tribute  of  an  horieft   mind,    by  telling   you 

*  plainly  I  love  and  thank  you  for  your  daily  refrefh- 

*  ments.   I  conitantly  pcrufe  your  Paper  as  I  fmoke  my 

*  morning's  pipe  (though  I  cannot  forbear  reading  the 

*  motto  before  I  fill  and  light),  and  really  it  gives  a 
4  grateful  relilh.  to    every  whiff;    each  paragraph  is 
4  freight  either  with  ufeful  or  delightful  notions,  and  I 

*  never  fail  of  being  highly  diverted,  or  improved.  The 

*  variety  of  your  fubjedtsfurprifes  me  as  much  as  a  box 
-*  of  pictures  did  formerly,  in  which  there  was  only  one 
4  face,  that  by  pulling  fome  pieces  of  ifinglafs  over  it, 

*  was  changed  into  a  grave  fenatoror  a  Merry  Andrew, 

*  a  patched  lady  or  a  nun,  a  beau  or  a  black-a-moor, 
4  a  prude  or  a  coquette,  a-country  efquire  or  a  conjurer, 
4  with  many  other  different  reprefentations  very  enter 
taining  (as  you  are),  though  ftill  the  fame  at  the  bor- 

4  torn.  This  was  a  childifli  amufement,  when  I  was 
4  carried  away  with  outward  appearance,  but  you  make 
4  a  deeper  impreffion,  and  affect  the  fecret  fprings  of  the 
4  mind  ;  you  charm  the  fancy,  footh  the  paffions,  and 
4  infenfibly  lead  the  reader  to  that  fvveetnefs  of  temper 
4  that  you  fo  well  defcribe  ;  you  roufe  generofity  with 
4  that  fpirit,  and  inculcate  humanity  with  that  eafe, 

*  that  he  muft  he  miferably  ftupid  that  is  not  affected 

*  by  you.     I  cannot  fay  indeed  that  you  have  put  im- 
4  pertinence  to  filence,  or  vanity  out  of  countenance  ; 

*  See  above,  N*1  107. 

'but 


*  but  methinks  you  have  bid  as  fair  for  it,  as  any  man 

*  that  ever  appeared  upon  a  public  ftage  ;   and  offer  an 

*  infallible  cure  of  vice  and  folly,  for  the  price  of  one 

*  penny.     And  fince  it  is  ufual  for  thofe  who  receive 

*  benefit  by  fuch  famous  operators,  to  publifh  an  ad* 

*  vemfement,  that  others  may  reap  the  fame  advan- 

*  tage,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  declare  to  all  the  world, 

*  that  having  for  a  long  time  been  fpleneric,  ill-na- 

*  tured,  froward,  fufpicious  and  unfociable,  by  the  ap~ 

*  plication  of  your  medicines,  taken  only  with  half  an 

*  ounce  of  right  Virginia  tobacco,  for  fix  fuccellive 

*  mornings,  I   am  become   open,  obliging,   officious, 

*  frank,  and  hofpitable. 

*  I  amr 

*  your  humble  fervanty 
*  and  great  admirer, 
*  GEORGE  TRUSTY.* 

This  careful  father  arrd  humble  petitioner  hereafter 
mentioned,  who  are  under  difficulties  about  the  jufl 
management  of  fans,  will  foon  receive  proper  adver- 
tifements  relating  to  the  profeffors  in  that  behalf,  with 
their  places  of  abode  and  methods  of  teaching.. 

'SiR,  July  5,  1711. 

IN  your  Spectator  of  June  the  27th  *,  you  tranfcribe 
a  letter  fent  to  you  from  a  new  fort  of  muiler- 

*  mafter,  who  teaches  ladies  the  whole  exercife  of  the 

*  fan;  I  have  a  daughter  juit  come  to  town,  who  though 
'  fhe  has  always  held  a  fan  in  her  hand  at  proper  times, 
'  yet  fhe  knows  no  more  how  to  ufe  it  according  to  true 

*  difcipline,  than  an  aukward  fchool-boy  does  to  make 

*  ufe  of  his  new  fword.   I  have  fent  for  her  on  purpofe 

*  to  learn  the  exercife,  fhe  being  already  very  well  ac- 

*  compliflied  in  all  other  arts  which  are  necelfary  for  a 

*  young  lady  to  understand ;   my  requeft  is,  that  you 

*  will  fpeak  to  your  correfpondent  on  my  behalf,  and 

*  jn  your  next  Paper  let  me  know  what  he  experts, 

*  No.  ioj. 

*  either 
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either  by  the  month,  or  the  quarter,  for  teaching  ;  and 
where  he  keeps  his  place  of  rendezvous.  I  have  a  fon 
too,  whom  I  would  fain  have  taught  to  gallant  fans, 
and  fliould  be  glad  to  know  what  the  gentleman  will 
have  for  teaching  them  both,  I  finding  fans  for  prac 
tice  at  my  own  expence.  This  information  will  in 
the  higheft  manner  oblige, 

*  Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  WILLIAM  WISEACRE. 

'  As  foon  as  my  fon  is  perfect  in  this  art  (which  I 

*  hope  will  be  in  a  year's  time,  for  the  boy  is  pretty 
«  apt),  I  dehgn  he  fhall  learn  to  ride  the  great  horfe 

*  (although  he  is  not  yet  above  twenty  years  old),  if  his 

*  mother,  whofe  darling  he  is,   will  venture  him.' 

To  the  SPECTATOR, 

«  The  humble  petition  of  Benjamin  Eafie,  gent. 
«  Sheweth, 

4  '"I"  HAT   it  was  your  petitioner's  misfortune  to 

*  _|       walk  to  Hackney  church  lafl  Sunday,  where 
«  to  his  great  amazement  he  met  with  afoldier  of  your 
'  own  training;    fhe  furls  a  fan,  recovers  a  fan,  and 

*  goes  through  the  whole  exereife  of  it  to  admiration. 

*  This  well-managed  officer  of  yours  has,  to  my  know- 
'*  ledge,  been  the  ruin  of  above  five  young  gentlemen 

«  befides  myfelf,  and  ftill  goes  on  laying  wafte  where- 
«  foever  fhe  comes,  whereby  the  whole  village  is  in 
«  great  danger.  Our  humble  requeft  is  therefore,  that 

*  this  bold  Amazon  be  ordered  immediately  to  lay  down 
«  her  arms,  or  that  you  would  iflue  forth  an  order, 

*  that  we  who  have  been  thus  injured  may  meet  at  the 

*  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  there  be  taught  to 

*  manage  our  inuff-boxes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  we  may 

*  be  an  equal  match  for  her; 

R*  '  and  your  petitioner  Hiall  ever  pray,  &c.* 


Saturday 
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Eft  brevitate  opus^  ut  currat  fcntentia 

Hor.  i  Sat.  x.  9, 

"  Let  brevity  difpatch  the  rapid  thought." 

I  Have  fomewhere  read  of  an  eminent  perfon,  who 
ufed  in  his  private  offices  of  devotion  to  give  thanks 
to  heaven  that  he  was  born  a  Frenchman  :  for  my 
own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  bleffing  that  I 
was  born  an  Englifhman.  Among  many  other  reafons, 
1  think  myfelf  very  happy  in  my  country,  as  the  LAN 
GUAGE  of  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  a  man  who  is 
fparing  of  his  words,  and  an  enemy  to  loquacity. 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  my  good  fortune  in 
this  particular,  I  fhall  communicate  to  the  public  my 
Speculations  upon  the  Englifli  tongue,  not  doubting 
but  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all  my  curious  readers. 

The  Englifh  delight  in  filence  more  than  any  other 
European  nation,  if  the  remarks  which  are  made  on  us 
by  foreigners  are  true.  Our  dilcourfe  is  not  kept  up  in 
converfation,  but  falls  into  more  paufes  and  intervals 
than  in  our  neighbouring  countries  ;  as  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  matter  of  our  writings  is  thrown  much  clofer 
together,  and  lies  in  a  narrower compafs  than  is  ufual  in 
the  works  of  foreign  authors  :  for,  to  favour  pur  na 
tural  taciturnity,  when  we  are  obliged  to  utter  our 
thoughts,  we  do  it  in  the  ihorteftway  we  are  able,  and 
give  as  quick  a  birth  to  our.  conceptions  as  poffible. 

This  humour  fhews  itfelf  in  feveral  remarks  that  we 
may  make  upon  the  Englifli  language.  As  firft  of  all 
by  its  abounding  in  monofyllables,  which  gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  our  thoughts  in  few  founds. 
This  indeed  takes  off  from  the  elegance  of  our  tongue, 
but  at  the  fame  time  exprefles  our  ideas  in  the  readieft 
manner,  and  confequently  anfwers  the  h'rft  delign  of 
fpcech  better  than  the  maltituchj  of  fyllables,  which 

J  make 
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make  the  words  of  other  languages  more  tuneable  and 
fonorous.  The  founds  of  our  Englifh  words  are  com 
monly  like  thofe  of  ftring  mufic,  Ihort  and  tranfient, 
which  rife  and  perifh  upon  a  fingle  touch  ;  thofe  of 
other  languages  are  like  the  notes  of  wind  instruments, 
Tweet  and  fwelling,  and  lengthened  out  into  variety  of 
modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  obferve,  that  where  the 
words  are  not  monofyllables,  we  often  make  them  fo, 
as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  by  our  rapidity  of  pro 
nunciation  ;  as  it  generally  happens  in  moftof  our  long 
words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  where  we  con- 
tracl:  the  length  of  the  fyllables  that  gives  them  a  grave 
and  folemn  air  in  their  own  language,  to  make  them 
more  proper  for  difpatchr  and  more  conformable  to 
the  genius  of  our  tongue.  This  we  may  find  in  a 
multitude  of  words,  ad  Liberty,  Confpi racy,  Theatre, 
Orator,  &c. 

The  fame  natural  averfion  to  loquacity  has  of  late 
years  made  a  very  confiderable  alteration  in  our  lan 
guage,  by  clofing  in  one  fyllable  the  termination  of  our 
praeterperfecl:  tenfe,  as  in  the  words,  "  drown'd,  walk'd, 
**  arriv'd,"  for  "  drowned,  walked,  arrived,"  which  has 
very  much  disfigured  the  tongue,  and  turned  a  tenth 
part  of  our  fmootheft  words  into  fo  many  clufters  of 
confonants.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  the 
want  of  vowels  in  our  language  has  been  the  general 
complaint  of  our  politeft  authors,  whoneverthelefs  are 
the  men  that  have  made  thefe  retrenchments,  and  con- 
fequently  very  much  increafed  our  former  fcarcity. 

This  reflection  on  the  words  that  end  in  ED,  I  have 
heard  in  conversation  from  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes 
this  age  has  produced  *.  I  think  we  may  add  to  the 
foregoing  obfervation,  the  change  which  has  happened 
in  our  language,  by  the  Abbreviation  of  feveral  words 
that  are  terminated  in  ETH,  by  fubftituting  an  s  in  the 
room  of  the  laft  fyllable,  as  in  "  drowns,  walks,  ar- 
44  rives,"  and  innumerable  other  words,  which  in  the 
pronunciation  of  our  forefathers  were  "  drowneth, 

*  This  was  probably  Dean  SWIFT,  who  has  made  the  fame 
ebfervation  in  his  "  Propofal  for  corredingi  improving,  and  afcer- 
44  Uining  the  Englifli  Tongue,"  Sec. 

"  walketh 
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"  walketh,  arriveth."  This  has  wonderfully  multi 
plied  a  letter  which  was  before  too  frequent  in.  the 
Englifh  tongue,  and  added  to  that  HISSING  in  our 
language,  which  is  taken  fo  much  notice  of  by  fo 
reigner:;  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  humours  our  taciturnity, 
andeafes  us  of  many  fuperfluous  fyllables. 

I  might  here  oblerve,  that  the  fame  tingle  letter  on 
many  occaiions  does  the  office  of  a  whole  word,  and  re- 
prefentsthc  HIS  and  HER  of  our  forefathers.  There  is 
ho  doubt  but  the  ear  of  a  foreigner,  which  is  the  beft 
judge  in  this  cafe,  would  very  much  difapprove  of  fuch 
innovations,  which  indeed  we  do  ourfelves  in  fome 
meafure,  by  retaining  the  old  termination  ia  writing, 
and  in  all  the  folemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

As  in  the  inftances  I  have  given  we  have  epitomized 
many  of  our  particular  words  to  the  detriment  of  our 
tongue,  fo  on  other  occafions  we  have  drawn  two 
words  into  one,  which  has  likevvife  very  much  untuned 
our  language,  and  clogged  it  with  confonants,  as 
"  mayn't,  can't,  (han't,  won't,"  and  the  like,  for 
"  may  not,  can  not,  fhall  not,  will  not,"  &c. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  fpeaking  no  more  thari 
we  needs  muft,  which  has  fo  miferably  curtailed  fome  of 
our  words,  that  in  familiar  writings  and  coaverfations 
they  often  lofe  all  but  their  firft  fyllables,  as  in  **  mob. 
**  rep.  pos.  incog."  and  the  like  ;  and  as  all  ridiculous 
words  make  their  firft  entry  into  a  language  by  familiar 
phrafes,  I  dare  not  anfwer  for  thefe,  that  they  will  not 
in  time  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  our  tongue.  We 
fee  fome  of  our  poets  have  been  fo  indifcreet  as  to  imi 
tate  Hudibras's  doggrel  expreffions  in  their  ferious  com- 
pofitions,  by  throwing  out  the  tigns  of  our  fubftantives 
which  are  eflential  to  the  Englifh  language.  Nay,  this 
humour  of  fhortening  our  language  had  once  run  fo  far, 
that  fome  of  our  celebrated  authors,  among  whom  v.'e 
may  reckon  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange  in  particular,  began 
to  prune  their  words  of  all  fuperfluous  letters,  as  they 
termed  them,  in  order  to  adjuft  thefpelling  to  the  pro 
nunciation  ;  which  would  have  confounded  all  our  ety 
mologies,  and  have  quite  deftroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  Hkewife  obferve  that  our  proper  names, 
when  familiarized  in  Engliflj^  generally  dwindle  to  mo- 

nofyllables,. 
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aofyllables,  whereas  in  other  modern  languages  they 
receive  a  fofter  turn  on  this  occaiion,  by  the  addition^ 
of  a  new  fyllablc.  Nich  in  Italian  is  Nicolini,  Jack  in 
French  Jattot-  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  language  which  is. 
a  great  inftance  of  our  frugality  of  words,  and  that  is 
the  fuppreffing  of  fcveral  particles  which  muft  be  pro 
duced  in  other  tongues  to  rrake  a  fentence  intelligible. 
This  often  perplexes  the  beft  writers,  when  they  find 
the  relatives  WHOM,  WHICH,  or  i  HEY,  at  their  mercy,, 
whether  they  may  have  admiflion  or  not;  and  will- 
never  be  decided  until  we  have  fomething  like  an  Aca 
demy,  that  by  the  beft  authorities  and  rules  drawn  from 
the  analogy  of  languages  fhall  lettle  all  controverlie* 
between  Grammar  and  Idiom. 

I  have  only  considered  our  language  as  it  fiiews  the- 
genius  and  natural  temper  of  the  Englifh,  which  is 
modeft,  thoughtful  and  iincere,  and  which  perhaps 
may  recommend  the  people,  though  it  has  fpoiled  the 
tongue.  We  might  perhaps  carry  the  fame  thought 
into  other  languages,  and  deduce  a  great  part  of  what 
is  peculiar  to  them  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who 
fpeak  them.  It  is  certain,  the  light  talkative  humour 
of  the  French  has  not  a  little  infe&ed  their  tongue, 
which  might  be  fliewn  by  many  inftances  ;  as  the  genius 
of  the  Italians,  which  is  fo  much  addicted  to  munc  and 
ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their  words  and  phrafes  to 
thofe  particular  ufes.  The  ftatelinefs  and  gravity  of 
the  Spaniards  fliews  itfelf  to  perfection  in  the  folemnity 
of  their  language  ;  and  the  blunt  honeft  humour  of  the 
Germans  founds  better  in  the  roughnefs  of  the  High- 
Dutch,  than  it  would  in  a  politer  tongue.  *  C 

*  ByADDisoN,  ChcJfea. 

*»*  In  a  few  days  will  be  publifhed,  "  The  Tryal  of  Dr.  Chrif- 
tian  Krumbholtz,  for  preaching  feditious  Sermons,  and  ftirring  up 
the  People  to  Rebellion  againft  the  Magiftrates  and  Government 
of  Hamburgh.  Published  by  the  order  of  the  high  Imperial  Com- 
jniffioners,  and  faithfully  translated  into  Englifti.  Printed  in  8vo, 
to  be  bound  up  with  Dr.  Sacheverel's  Tryal.  Printed  for  J.  Phil 
lips,  at  the  Black  Bull*  in  CornhiH.  Srtcr.  in  folio. 
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N°  136     Monday,  Auguft  6,  1711. 

• Par  this  mendacior Hor.  2  Ep.  i.  112, 

"  A  greater  liar  Parthia  never  bred." 

Ccording  to  the  requcft  of  this  ftrange  fellow,  I 
fliall  print  the  following  letter. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  ¥  Shall  without  any  manner  of  preface  or  apology 

*  J[   acquaint  you,  that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been  from 

*  my  youth  upward,  one  of  the  gireateft  liars  this  iiland 

*  has  produced.     I  have  read  all  the  moralifts  upon  the 

*  fubject,  but  could  n-ever  find  any  effect:  their  dif- 

*  courfes  had  upon  me,  but  to  add  to  my  misfortune  by 

*  new  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  making  me  more  ready 
'  in  my  language,  and  capable  of  fometimes  mixing 

*  feeming  truths  with  my  improbabilities.     With  this 

*  ftrong  paffion  towards  falsehood  in  this  kind,  there 
'  does  not  live  an  honefter  man  or  a  fincerer  friend  ; 

*  but  my  imagination  runs  away  with  me,  and  what- 

*  ever  is  ftarted,   I  have  fuch  afcene  of  adventures  ap- 

*  pears  in  an  inftant  before  me,  that  I  cannot  help  ut* 

*  tering  them,  though,  to  my  immediate  confufion,  I 

*  cannot  but  know  I  am  liable  to  be  detected  by  the 

*  fir  ft  man  I  meet. 

*  Upoa  occafion  of  the  mention  of  the  battle  of  Pul- 

*  towa  *,  I  could  not  forbear  giving  an  account  of  a 

*  kinfman  of  mine,  a  young  merchant  who  was  bred  at 

*  Mofcow,  that  had  too  much  mettle  to  attend  books 

*  of  entries  and  accounts,  when  there  was  fo  active  a 

*  fcene  in  the  country  where  he  refided,  and  followed 

*  the  Czar  as  a  volunteer.     This  warm  youth  (born  at 

*  the  intlant  the  thing  was  fpokc  of)  was  the  man  who 

*  unhorfed  the  Swedifh  general,  he  was  the  occafion 

*  Fought  July  8,    1709,  between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and 
Peter  I.  Emperor  of  Ruffia  :  wherein  Chavlcs  was  entirely  defeated. 

«  that 
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that  the  Mofcovites  kept  their  fire  in  fo 
like  a  manner,  and  brought  up  thofe  troops  which 
were  covered  from  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  ;  befides  this,  he  had  at  laft  the  good  fortune  to 
be  the  man  who  took  Count  Piper  *.  With  all  this 
fire  I  knew  my  couiin  to  be  the  civileft  creature  in 
the  world.  He  never  made  any  impertinent  fhow 
of  his  valour,  and  then  he  had  an  excellent  genius 
for  the  world  in  every  other  kind.  I  had  letters  from 
him  (here  I  felt  in  my  pockets)  that  exactly  fpoke  the 
Czar's  character,  which  I  knew  perfectly  well ;  and  I 
could  not  forbear  concluding,  that  I  lay  with  his  im 
perial  majefly  twice  or  thrice  a  week  all  the  while  he 
lodged  at  Deptfordf.  What  is  worfe  than  all  this, 
it  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  to  me,  but  you  give- me  fome 
occafion  of  coming  out  with  one  lie  or  other,,  that  has 
neither  wit,  humour,  profpefl  of  intcreft,  or  any  other 
motive  that  I  can  think  of  in  nature.  The  other  day, 
when  one  was  commending  an  eminent  and  learned 
divine,  what  occafion  in  the  world  had  I  to  fay,  Me- 
thinks  he  would  look  more  venerable  if  he  were  not 
fo  fair  a  man  ?  I  remember  the  company  fmiled.  I 
have  feen  the  gentleman  fince,  and  he  is  coal-black. 
I  have  intimations  every  day  in  my  life  that  no  body 
believes  me,  yet  I  am  never  the  better.  I  was  faying 
fomething  the  other  day  to  an  old  friend  at  Will's 
coffee-houfe,  and  he  made  me  no  manner  of  anfwer ; 
but  told  me,  that  an  acquaintance  of  Tully  the  orator 
having  two  or  three  times  together  faid  to  him,  with 
out  receiving  any  anfwer,  That  upon  his  honour  he 
was  but  that  very  month  forty  years  of  age ;  Tuliy 
anfwered,  Surely  you  think  me  the  moft  incredulous 
man  in  the  world,  if  I  do  not  believe  what  you  have 
told  me  every  day  this  ten  years.  The  mifchief  of 
it  is,  I  find  myfelf  wonderfully  inclined  to  have  been 
prefent  at  every  occurrence  that  is  fpoken  of  before 
me  ;  this  has  led  me  into  many  inconveniencies,  but 
indeed  they  have  been  the  fewer,  becaufe  I  am  no 
ill-natured  man,  and  never  fpeak  things  to  any  man's 
difadvantage.  I  never  direftly  defame,  but  I  do  what. 

*  Prime  miniller  of  Charles  XII. 
+  la  the  fpring  of  the  year  1698. 

«  is 
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is  as  bad  in  the  confequcnce,  for  I  have  often  made  a 
man  fay  fuch  and  fuch  a  lively  expreffion,  who  was 
born  a  mere  elder  brother.  When  one  has  faid  in  my 
hearing,  Such  a  one  is  no  wiier  than  he  fliould  be,  I 
immediately  have  replied,  Now  'faith,  I  cannot  fee  that, 
he  faid  a  very  good  thing  to  my  lord  fuch-a-one,  upon, 
fuch  an  occalion,  and  the  like.  Such  an  honeft  dolt  as 
this  has  been  watched  in  every  expreffion  he  uttered, 
upon  my  recommendation  of  him,  and  confequently 
been  fubjecT:  to  the  more  ridicule.  I  onceendeavoured 
to  cure  myfelf  of  this  impertinent  quality,  and  refolved 
to  hold  my  tongue  for  leven  days  together  ;  I  did  fo, 

*  but  then  I  had  fo  many  winks  and  unneceffary  diitor- 

*  tions  of  my  face  upon  what  any  body  elfe  faid,  that 
I  found  I  only  forbore  the  expreffion,  and  that  I  ftill 
lied  in  my  heart  to  every  man  I  met  with.    You   are 
to  know  one  thing  (which  I  believe  you  will  fay  is  a 
pity,  considering  the  ufe  I  fliould  have  made  of  it) 
I  never  travelled  in  my  life  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whe-r 
ther  I  could  have  fpoken  of  any  foreign  country  with 
more  familiarity  than  I  do  at  prefent,  in  company 
who  are  flrangers  to  me.     I  have  curled  the  inns  in 
Germany ;  commended  the  brothels  at  Venice  ;  the 
freedom  of  converfation  in  France ;  and  though  I 
never  was  out  of  this  dear  town,  and  fifty  miles  about 
it,  have  been  three  nights  together  dogged  by  bra- 
voes,  for  an  intrigue  with  a  cardinal's  miftrefs  at 
Rome. 

'  It  were  endlefs  to  give  you  particulars  of  this  kind, 
but  1  can  allure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  there  are  about 
twenty  or  thirty  of  us  in  this  town,  I  mean  by  this 
town  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter ;  I  fay 
there  are  in  town  a  fufficient  number  of  us  to  make  a 
Society  among  ourfelvcs;  and  fince  we  cannot  be  be 
lieved  any  longer,  I  beg  of  you  to'print  this  my  let 
ter,  that  we  may  meet  together,  and  be  under  fuch 
regulation  as  there  may  be  no  occafion  for  belief  or 
confidence  among  us.  If  you  think  fit,  we  might  be 
called  THE  HISTORIANS,  for  LIAR  is  become  a  very 
harlh  word.  And  that  a  member  of  the  fociety 
may  not  hereafter  be  ill  received  by  the  reft  of  the 
world,  1  defire  you  would  explain  a  little  this  fort  of 

*  men, 
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*  men,  and  not  let  Us  HISTORIANS  be  ranked,  as  we 

*  are  in  the  imaginations  ot  ordinary  people,  among 

*  common  liars,  make-bates,  importers,  and  incendia- 

*  ries.     For  your  inftruclion  herein,   you  are  to  know 

*  that  an  Hiitorian  in  converfation  is  only  a  perfon  of 

*  fo  pregnant  a  fancy,  that  he  cannot  be  contented  with 
4  ordinary  occurrences.     I  know  a  man  of  quality  of 
•*  our  order,  who  is  of  the  wrong  lide  of  forty-three,  and 
4  has  been  of  that  age,  according  to  Tully's  jeft,   for 
'*  fome  years  fince,  whole  vein  is  upon  the-romantic. 

*  Give  him  theleafi  occafion,  and  he  will  tell  you  fome- 

*  thing  fo  very  particular  that  happened  in  fitch  a  year, 

*  and  in  fuch  company,  where  by  the  by  was  prefent 

*  fuch  a  one,  who  was  afterwards  made  fuch  a  thing— 

*  Out  of  all  thefe  circumilances,  in  the  befl  language 

*  in  the  world,  he  will  join  together  with  fuch  probable 

*  incidents  an  account  thatfhews  a  perfon  of  the  deepeil 

*  penetration,  the  honefteft  mind,  and  withal  fomething 

*  fo  humble  when  he  fpeaksof  himfclf,  that  you  would 

*  admire.    Dear  Sir,  why  fhould  this  be  Lying!  there 

*  is  nothing  fo  inftruclive.     He  has  withal  the  graved 

*  afpeft  ;  fomething  fo  very  venerable  and  great!  Ano- 

*  ther  of  thefe  Hiftorians  is  a  young  man  whom  we 

*  would  take  in,  though  he  extremely  wants  parts ;  as 

*  people  fend  children  (before  they  can  learn  any  thing) 

*  to  fchool  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way.     He  tells 

*  things  which  have  nothing  at  all  in  them,  and  can 

*  neither  pleafe  nor  difpleafe,  but  merely  take  up  your 

*  time  to  no  manner  of  purpofe,  no  manner  of  delight; 

*  but  he  is  good-natured,  and  does  it  becaufe  he  loves 
'  to  be  faying  fomething  to  you,  and  entertain  you. 

*  I  could  name  you  a  foldier  that  hath  done  very 
'  great  things  without  flaughter;  he  is  prodigioufly 
4  dull  and  flow  of  head,  but  what  he  can  fay  is  for 

*  ever  falfe,  fo  that  we  mult  have  him. 

4  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  one  more  who  is  a  lover; 
4  he  is  the  moft  afflicted  creature  in  the  world,  left 

*  what   happened   between   him  and  a  great  beauty 

*  fliould  ever  be  known.     Yet  again  he  comforts  him- 

*  felf.     "  Hang  the  jade  her  woman.     If  money  can 
"  keep  the  flut  trufty  I  will  do  it,  though  I  mortgage 

'*  every 
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tt  every  acre  ;   Anthony  and  Cleopatra  for  that;  All 

*'  for  Love  and  the  Wo,  Id  well  loll." 

*  Then,  Sir,  there  is  my  little  merchant,  honcft  In 
digo  of  the  'Change,  there  is  my  man  for  lofs  and 
gain;  there  is  tare  and  tret,  there  is  lying  a;  i  round 
the  globe ;  he  has  fuch  a  prodigious  intelligence,  he 
knows  all  the  I  rcnch  are  doing,  and  what  we  intend 
or  ought  to  intend,  and  has  it  from  fuch  hands. — But, 
alas,  whither  am  I  running  !  while  I  complain,  while 
I  remonftrate  to  you,  even  all  this  is  a  Lie,  and 
there  is  not  one  fuch  perfon  of  quality,  lover,  foidier, 
or  merchant  as  I  have  now  defcribed  in  me  whole 
world,  that  I  know  of.  But  I  will  catch  myfelf  once 
in  my  life,  and  in  fpight  of  nature  fpeak  one  truth, 

•*  to  wit  that  I  am 

T*  *  your  humble  fervant,  &c.' 

*  By  STEEL E  from  the  letter-box. 
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At  btec  etlam  fervis  femper  libera  fuerunf,  timerenl^ 
gauderent^  clolerent,  fuo  potius  quam  alterius  arbitrio* 

Tull.  Epift. 

•*'  Even  flaves  were  always  at  liberty  to  fear,  rejoice, 
"  and  grieve,  at  their  own  rather  than  another's 
"  pleafure." 

IT  is  no  fmall  concern  to  me,  that  I  find  fo  many 
complaints  from  that  part  of  mankind  whofe  portion 
it  is  to  live  in  fervitude,  that  thofe  whom  they  de 
pend  upon^will  not  allow  them  to  be  even  as  happy  as 
their  condition  will  admit  of.  There  are,  as  thefe  un 
happy  correfpondents  inform  me,  mailers  who  are  of 
fended  at  achearful  countenance,  and  think  a  fervant 
is  broke  loofe  from  them,  if  he  does  nor  preferve  the 
utmoft  awe  in  their  prefence.  There  is  one  who  fays, 
if  he  looks  fatisfied,  his  mafter  alks  him  What  makes 
him  fo  pert  this  morning  j  if  a  little  four,  Hark  ye, 

firrah, 
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firrah,  are  not  you  paid  your  wages  ?  The  poor  crea 
tures  live  in  the  moft  extreme  mifery  together :  the 
mailer  knows  not  how  to  prcferve  refpecr,  nor  the  fer- 
vant  how  to  give  it.  It  feems  this  perfon  is  of  fo  fulleu 
a  nature,  that  he  knows  but  little  fatisfaction  in  the 
midft  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  fecretly  frets  to  fee 
any  appearance  of  content,  in  one  that  lives  upon  the 
hundredth  part  of  his  income,  while  he  is  unhappy  in 
the  polleffion  of  the  whole.  Uneafy  perfons,  who  can 
not  pofiefs  their  own  minds,  vent  their  fpleen  upon  all 
who  depend  upon  them;  which,  I  think,  is  cxprelfed 
in  a  lively  manner  in  the  following  letters. 

1  S  i  R,  Augufl  2,   1711. 

*  T  Have  read  your  Spectator  of  the  third  of  the  laft 

*  J.   month  %   and  wifh  I  had  the  happinefs  of  being 

*  preferred   to  ferve   fo  good   a  mailer  as  Sir  Roger. 

*  The  character  of  my  mailer  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
'  that  good  and  gentle  knight's.   All  his  directions  are 

*  given,  and  his  mind  revealed  by  way  of  contraries  : 

*  as  when  any  thing  is  to  be  remembered,  with  a  pe- 

*  cuiiar  cafl  of  face  he  cries  "Befure  to  forget  now." 

*  If  I  am  to  make  hafle  back,  "  Do  not  come  thefe 
«'  two  hours  ;  be  fure  to  call  by  the  way  upon  fome  of 
**  your  companions."     Then  another  excellent  way 
'  of  his  is,  if  he  fets  me  any  thing  to  do,  which  he 
'  knows  rnufl  neceffarily  take  up  half  a  day,  he  calls 
«  ten  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  know  whether  I 

*  have  done  yet.     This  is  his  manner  ;  and  the  fame 
i  perverfenefs  runs  through  all  his  actions,  according 
<  as  the  circumilances  vary.     Belides  all  this,  he  is  fo 
«  fufpicious,  that  he  fubmits  himfelf  to  the  drudgery 
«  of  a  fpy.     He  is  as  unhappy  himfelf  as  he  makes  his 
4  fervants  :  he  is  conftantly  watching  us,  and  we  differ 

*  no  more  in  pleafure  and  liberty  than  as  a  .gbajer  and 
4  asaprifoner.    He  lays  traps  for  faults,  and  no  fooner 
4  makes  a  difcovery,  but  falls  into  fuch  language,  as 
4  I  am  more  afhamed  of  for  coming  from  him,  than 

*  for  being  directed  to  me.  This,  Sir,  is  a  Ihort  Iketch 
«  of  a  maiter  I  have  ferved  upwards  of  nine  years ;  and 

*  No.  107. 

*  though 
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though  I  have  never  wronged  him,  I  confefs    m^ 

dcfpair  of  plealing  him   has  very  much  abated  my 

endeavour  to  do  it.     If  you  will  give  me  leave  to 

fteal  a  feiitcnce  out  of  my  mailer's  CLARENDON-,  I 

fhall  tell  you  my  cafe  in  a  word,  "  Being  ufed  vvorfe 

'  than  I  deferved",  I  cared  lefs  to  deferve  well  than  I 

"  had  done." 

'  I  am,  SIR,  your  humble  fervant, 

'  RALPH  VALET.' 

*  Dear  Mr.  SPECTER, 

6  TAm  the  next  thing  to  a  Lady's  Woman,  and  am 

*  -•-  under  both  my  Lady  and  her  Woman.     I  am  fo 

*  ufed  by  them  both,  that  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  fee 
•"*  them  in  the  Spefter.    My  Lady  herfelf  is  of  no  mind 
•*  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reafon  her  Woman  is  of 

*  twenty  minds  ma  moment.     My  Lady  is  one  that 

*  never  knows  what  to  do  with  herfelf ;   flic  pulls  on 
•*  and  puts  off  every  thing  flie  wears  twenty  times  be- 
"*  fore  flic  refolves  upon  it  for  that  day.     1  Hand  at  onr 
•*  end  of  the  room,   and  reach  things  to  her  Woman. 
"*  When  my  Lady  afks  for  a  thing,  I  hear  and  have  half 

*  brought  it,  when  the  Woman  meets  me  in  the  mid- 
'  die  of  the  room  to  receive  it,  and  at  that  inftant'fhe 

•*  fays,  No  fhe  will  not  have  it.    Then  I  go  back,  and 

*  her  Woman  comes  up  to  her,  and  by  this  time  fhe 

*  will  have  that  and  two  or  three  things  more  in  an 
'  initant.    The  Woman  and  I  run  to  each  other  ;  I  am 

*  loaded  and  delivering  the  things   to  her,  when  my 
"*  Lady  fays  file  wants  none  of  all  thcle  things,  and  we 
'  are  the  dullefi  creatures  irt  the  world,   and  fin1  rl/. 
**  unhappielt  woman  living,  for  fhe  fhall  not  be  dreffed 
4  in  any  tiijic.     Thus  we  Hand  not  knowing  what  to 

*  do,  when  our  good  Lady  with  all  the  patience  in  the 

*  world  tells  us  as  plain  as  fhe  can  fpeak,  that  fhe  will 

*  have  temper  becaufc  we  have  no  manner  of  under- 
14  Handing  ;    and  begins  again  to  drefs,  and  fee  if  we 
"*  can  find  out  of  oarfelves  what  we  are  to  do.     When 

*  flie  is  drefled  fhe  goes  to  dinner,   and  after  fhe  has 

*  dilYiked  every  thing-there,  fhe  calls  for  her  coach,  then 
<  commands  it  in  again,  and  then  flie  will  not  go  out 

VOL.  II.  L  '  at 
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at  all,  and  then  will  go  too,  and  orders  the  chariot. 
Now,  good  Mr.  Specter,  I  deiire  you  would,  in  the 
behalf  of  all  who  ferve  froward  ladies,  give  out  in 
your  Paper,  that  nothing-  can  be  done  without  allow 
ing  time  for  it,  and  that  one  cannot  be  back  again 
with  what  one  was  fent  for,  if  one  is  called  back  be 
fore  one  can  go  a  ilep  for  that  they  want.  And  if 
you  pleafe  let  them  know  that  all  Miilrefies  are  as 
like  as  all  Servants. 

*  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

*  PATIENCE  GIDDY,' 

THESE  are  p;reat  calamities ;  but  I  met  the  other 
in  the  Five-Fields  towards  Chelfea,  a  pleafanter 
tyrant  than  either  of  the  above  reprefented.  A  fat  fel 
low  was  puffing  on  in  his  open  waiilcoat  j  a  boy  of 
fourteen  in  a  livery,  carrying  after  him  his  cloke,  up 
per  coat,  hat,  wig,  and  fword.  The  poor  lad  was  ready 
to  fink  with  the  weight,  and  could  not  keep  up  with 
his  matter,  who  turned  back  every  half  furlong,  and 
wondered  what  made  the  lazy  young  dog  lag  behind. 

There  is  fomething  very  unaccountable,  that  peo 
ple  cannot  put  themfelves  in  the  condition  of  the  per- 
ibns  below  them,  when  they  confider  the  commands 
they  give.  But  there  is  nothing  more  common,  thaa 
to  fee  a  fellow  (who  if  he  were  reduced  to  it,  would 
not  be  hired  by  any  man  living)  lament  that  he  is 
troubled  with  the  molt  worthlefs  dogs  in  nature. 

]t  wouldfc  perhaps,  be  running  too  far  out  of  com 
mon  life  to  urge,  that  he  who  is  not  mailer  of  himfelf 
and  his  own  paffions,  cannot  be  a  proper  mailer  of  ano 
ther.  ^Equanimity  in  a  man's  own  words  and  actions, 
will  eafily  diffuie  itfelf  through  his  whole  family.  Pam- 
philio  has  the  happieflhoufhold  of  any  man  I  know,and 
that  proceeds  from  the  humane  regard  he  has  to  them 
in  their  private  perfons,  as  well  as  in  refpecl  that  they 
jire  his  fervants.  If  there  be  any  occafion,  wherein  they 
may  in  themfelves  be  fuppofcd  to  be  unfit  to  attend  their 
matter's  concerns,  by  reafon  of  any  attention  to  their 
own,  he  is  fogood  as  to  place  himfelf  in  their  condition. 
I  thought  it  very  becoming  in  him,  when  at  dinner  the 

other 
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other  day,  he  made  an  apology,  for  want  of  more  attend* 
ants.  He  (aid,  w  One  of  my  footmen  is  gone  to  th« 
*'  wedding  of  his  lifter,  and  the  other  I  do  not  expert 
•"  to  wait,  becaufe  his  father  died  but  two  days  ago.  *T 
*  By  STCEI.T,  trartfcribed from  the  Letter-box. 
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'Utitur  in  re  non  dubld  tcfiilws  non  neccjfariis.      Tall. 
*'  He  ufes  unneceflary  proofs  in  an  indifputablepoint." 

kNE  meets  now  and  then  with  perfons  who  are 
extremely  learned  and  knotty  in  expounding 
clear  cafes.  Tully  tells  us  of  an  author  that 
'fpent  feme  pages  to  prove  that  generals  could  not  per- 
Ibrm  the  great  enterpriles  whih  have  made  them  fo 
iiluitrious,  if  they  had  not  had  men.  He  alFertcd  alfo, 
It  leems,  that  a  minifter  at  home,  no  more  than  a  com 
mander  abroad,  could  do  any  thing  without  other  men 
avere  his  inllruments  and  affiftants.  On  this  occafion 
he  produces  the  example  of  Themiftocles,  Pericles, 
Cyrus,  and  Alexander  himfelf,  whom  he  denies  to  have 
-been  capable  of  effecting  what  they  did,  except  they 
had  been  followed  by  others.  It  is  pleafant  enough  to 
fee  fuch  perfons  contend  without  opponents,  and  tri 
umph  without  victory. 

The  author  above-mentioned  by  the  orator  is  placed 
forever  in  a  very  ridiculous  light,  and  we  meet  every 
•day  in  converfation  fuch  as  deferve  the  fame  kind  of 
•renown,  for  troubling  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe 
with  the  like  certainties.  The  perfons  that  I  have 
always  thought  to  deferve  the  higheft  admiration  in  this 
kind  ars your  ordinary  itory-tellcrs,  who  are  moft  rcli- 
giouuy  careful  of  keeping  to  the  truth  in  every  particu 
lar  circumfhmcc  of  a  narration,  whether  it  concern  the 
main  end  or  not.  A  gentleman  whom  I  had  the  ho 
nour  to  be  in  company  with  the  other  day,  upon  for.te 
occafion  that  he  was  p leafed  to  take,  faid,  he  remem 
bered  Ji  very  pretty  repartee  made  by  a  very  witty  man. 
L  2  ia 
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in  king  Charles's  time  upon  the  like  occafion.  I  re 
member  (laid  he,  upon  entering  into  the  tale),  much 
about  the  time  of  Oats's  plot,  that  a  coulin-german  of 
mine  and  I  were  at  the  Bear  in  Holborn.  No,  I  am 
out,  it  was  at  the  Crofs-Keys  ;  but  Jack  Thomlbn  was 
there,  for  he  was  very  great  with  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  anfwer.  But  I  am  fure  it  was  fpoken  fome- 
where  thereabouts,  for  we  drank  a  bottle  in  that  neigh 
bourhood  every  evening  :  but  no  matter  for  all  that, 
the  thing  is  the  fame  ;  but 

He  was  going  on  to  fettle  the  geography  of  the  jeft 
when  1  left  the  room,  wondering  at  this  odd  turn  of 
head  which  can  play  away  its  words,  with  uttering  no 
thing  to  the  purpole,  {till  obferving  its  own  imperti- 
uencies,  and  yet  proceeding  in  them.  I  do  not  queftioa 
but  he  informed  the  reit  of  his  audience,  who  had  more 
patience  than  I,  of  the  birth  and  parentage,  as  well  as 
the  collateral  alliances  of  his  family,  who  made  the 
repartee,  and  of  him  who  provoked  him  to  it. 

It  is  no  fmall  misfortune  to  any  who  have  a  juft  value 
for  their  time,  when  this  quality  of  being  fo  very  cir- 
cumftantial,  and  careful  to  be  exacl:,  happens  to  fliew 
itfelf  in  a  man  whole  quality  obliges  them  to  attend  his 
proofs,  that  it  is  now  day,  and  the  like.  But  this  is 
augmented  when  the  fame  genius  gets  into  authority, 
as  it  often  does.  Nay,  I  have  known  it  more  than  once 
aicend  the  very  pulpit.  One  of  this  fort  taking  it  in  his 
head  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Tillotlbn  and  Dr. 
Beveridge,  never  failed  of  proving  out  of  thcfe  great 
authors  things  which  no  man  living  would  have  denied 
him  upon  his  own  iingle  authority.  Olic  day  refolving 
to  come  to  the  point  in  hand,  he  laid,  "  according  to 
that  excellent  divine,"  I  will  enter  upon  the  matter,  or 
in  his  words,  in  his  fifteenth  fermon  of  the  Folio  edi 
tion,  page  1 60. 

*'  I  fhall  briefly  explain  the  words,  and  then  con- 
*'  lider  the  matter  contained  in  them." 

This  honeft  gentleman  needed  not,  one  would  think, 
ftrain  his  modefty  fofar  as  to  alter  his  defign  of  "Entering 
w  upon  the  Mutter,"  to  that  of"  Briefly  explaining." 

But 
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But  fo  it  was,  that  he  would  not  even  be  contented  with 
that  authority,  but  added  alfo  the  other  divine  to 
ftrengthen  his  method,  and  told  us,  With  the  pious 
and  learned  Dr.  Beveridge,  page  4*h  of  his  Qth  vo 
lume,  ,"  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  can 
"  from  the  words  which  I  have  now  read,  wherein  for 

"  that  purpofc  we  fliall  confider" This  witeacre 

was  reckoned  by  the  parifh  who  did  not  underftand 
him,  a  moft  excellent  preacher  ;  but  that  he  read  too 
much,  and  was  fo  humble  that  he  did  nottrufl  enough 
to  his  own  parts. 

Next  to  thefe  ingenious  gentlemen,  wh©  argue  for 
what  no  body  can  deny  them,  are  to  be  ranked  a  fort 
of  people  who  do  not  indeed  attempt  to  prove  infigtiiff" 
cant  things,  but  are  ever  labouring  to  raife  arguments 
with  you  about  matters  you  will  give  up  to  them  with 
out  the  leaft  controverfy.  One  of  thefe  people  told  a 
gentleman  whofaidhefawMr.  fuch-a-one  go  this  morn 
ing  at  nine  of  the  clock  towards  the  Gravel  Pits  ;  Sir,  I 
muft  beg  your  pardon  for  that,  for  though  I  am  very 
loth  to  have  any  difpute  with  you,  yet  I  muft  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  you  it  was  nine  when  I  faw  him  at  St. 
James's.  When  men  of  this  genius  are  pretty  far  gone 
in  learning  they  will  put  you  to  prove  that  fnow  is 
white,  and  when  you  are  upon  that  topic  can  fay  that 
there  is  really  no  fuch  thirig  as  colour  in  nature  ;  in  a 
word,  they  can  turn  what  little  knowledge  they  have 
into  a  ready  capacity  of  raifmg  doubts  ;  into  a  capacity 
of  being  always  frivolous  and  always  unanfwerable.  It 
was  of  two  difputants  of  this  impertinent  and  laborious 
kind  that  the  Cynic  faid,  "  One  of  thefe  fellows  is 
"  milking  a  ram,  and  the  other  holds  the  pail." 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  The  exercife  of  the  Snuff-box,  according  to  the 
"  molt  fafhionable  airs  and  motions,  in  oppofition  to 
"  the  exercife  of  the  Fan,  will  be  taught  with  the 
"  belt  plain  or  perfumed  muff,  at  Charles  Lillie's,  per- 
"  fumer,  nt  the  corner  of  Beaufort-Building*  in  the 
"  Strand,  and  attendance  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
*'  young  merchants  about  the  .Exchange  for  two  hours 
L  3  "  ev^ry 
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"  every  day  at  noon,  except  Saturdays,  at  a  toy-fliop 
"  near  Garraway's  Coffee-ho.ufe.  There  will  be  like- 
"  wife  taught  THE  CEREMONY  OF  THE  SNUFF-BOX, 
*'  or  Rules  for  offering  fnuff  to  a  ftranger,  a  friend,  or 
*'  a  miftrefs,  according  to  the  degrees  of  familiarity  or 
*'  diftance;  with  an  explanation  of  the  carelcfs,  the 
«'  fcornful,  the  politic,  and  the  furly  Pinch,  and  the 
"  geftures  proper  to  each  of  them  '•'. 

**  N.  B.  The  Undertaker  does  not  queilion  but  in  a 
"  fhort  time  to  have  formed  a  body  of  Regular  Snuff- 
*'  boxes  ready  to  meet  and  make  head  againft  all  the 
*'  Regiment  of  Fans  which  have  been  lately  difciplinedv 
*'  and  are  now  in  motion."  f  T 

*  This  Advertifement  is  fa  id  tb  have  brought  Li  L  LIE  into  fuch 
notice,  that  lie  foon  raifed  a  fortune  from  his  trade.     P. 
•i  By  STEELE. 
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T  era  gloria  radices  #£•/,  afqu?  ctiam  propagatur  :  jifla. 
oninia  celcriter,  faftquum  Jinfculi)  decitivnt,  nee  Jiniulatum 
potrft  quidquam  dutturtim,!,  Tull. 

n  True  glqry  takes  root,,  and  even  fpreads  :  all  falls 
'*  pretences,  like  flower?,  fall  to  the  ground;  nor 
**  can  any  counterfeit  lait  long.'* 

OF  all  the  afFeAions  which  attend  human  life,  the 
Love  of  Glory  is  the  molt  ardent.  According 
as  this  is  cultivated  in  princes,  it  produces  the 
greatell  good  or  the  greateft  evil.  Where  fovereigns 
have  it  by  hnprd&om  received  from  education  only,  it 
creates  an  ambitious  rather  than  a  nobls  mind  :  where 
it  is  the  natural  bent  of  the  prince's  inclination,  it 
prompts  him  to  the  purfuit  of  things  truly  gloriqus. 
The  two  greateft  men  now  in  Europe  (according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  GREAT)  are  Lewis 
king  of  France,  and  Peter  emperor  of  Ruliia.  As  it  is 
certain  that  all  fame  does  not  arifc  from  the  practice  ot 

virtue, 
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virtue,  it  is,  methinks,  no  unpleaiing  amufement  to 
examine  the  glory  of  thefe  potentates,  and  diftinguifh 
that  which  is  empty,  perifhing,  and  frivolous,  from 
what  is  folid,  lafting,  and  important.  Lewis  of  France 
had  his  infancy  attended  by  crafty  and  worldly  men, 
who  made  extent  of  territory  the  moft  glorious  inftance 
of  power,  and  miftook  the  fpreading  of  fame  for  the 
acquifition  of  honour.  The  young  monarch's  heart 
was  by  fuch  converfation  eaiily  deluded  into  afondnefs 
for  vain-glory,  and  upon  thefe  unjuft principles  to  form 
or  fall  in  with  fuitable  projects  of  invafion,  rapine,  mur 
der,  and  all  the  guilts  that  attend  war  when  it  is  unjuih 
At  the  fame  time  this  tyranny  was  laid,  fciences  and 
arts  were  encouraged  in  the  moft  generous  manner,  as 
if  men  of  higher  faculties  were  to  be  bribed  to  permit 
the  mallacre  of  the  relt  of  the  world.  Every  fuper- 
itructure  which  the  court  of  France  built  upon  their 
firft  defigns,  which  were  in  themfelves  vicious,  was 
fuitable  to  its  falie  foundation.  The  oftentation  of 
riches,  the  vanity  of  equipage,  Ihame  of  poverty,  and 
ignorance  of  modefly,  were  the  common  arts  of  life  : 
the  generous  l»ve  of  one  woman-  "•'?!•?  ch»»^r^  Jnto 
gallantry  for  all  the  fex,  and  friendships  among  men 
turned  into  commerces  of  interelt  or  mere  profellions. 
"  While  thefe  were  the  rules  of  life,  perjuries  in  the 
"  prince,  and  a  general  corruption  of  manners  in  the 
"  fubjecT',  were  the  fnares  in  which  France  has  in- 
"  tangled  all  her  neighbours."  With  fuch  falfe  colours 
have  the  eyes  of  Lewis  been  inchanted,  from  the  de 
bauchery  of  his  early  youth,  to  the  fuperfHtion  of  his 
prefent  old  age.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  has  the  patience 
to  have  ftatues  creeled  to  his  prowefs,  his  valour,  his 
fortitude,  and  in  the  foftneffes  and  luxury  of  a  court 
to  be  applauded  for  magnanimity  and  enterprife  in 
military  achievements. 

P  E  T  ER.  ALEXOVITZ  of  Ruflia,  when  he  came  to 
years  of  manhood,  though  he  foundhimielf  emperor  of 
a  vaftand  numerous  people,  mafter  of  an  endlefs  terri« 
tory,  abfolute  commander  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  1'ubjects,  in  the  midft  of  this  unbounded  power  and 
greatnels  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himfelf  and  people 
with  Ibrrow. "  Sordid  ignorance  and  a  brute  manner  of 
L  4  life 
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life  this  generous  prince  beheld  and  contemned  from 
the  light  of  his  own  genius.  His  judgment  fuggcited 
this  to  him,  and  his  courage  prompted  him  to  amend 
it.  In  order  to  this  he  did  not  fend  to  the  nation  from 
whence  the  reft  of  the  world  has  borrowed  its  politenefs, 
but  himfelf  left  his  diadem  to  learn  the  true  way  to- 
glory  and  honour;  and  application " to  ufeful  arts, 
wherein  to  employ  the  laborious,  the  fimple,  the  horeft 
part  of  his  people.  Mechanic  employments  and  opera 
tions  were  very  juftly  the  firit  objects  of  his  favour  and 
obiervation.  With  this  glorious  intention  he  travelled 
into  foreign  nations  in  an  obfcure  manner,  above  re 
ceiving  little  honours  where  he  fojourned,  but  prying- 
into  what  was  of  more  conftquence,  their  arts  of  peace 
and  of  war.  By  this  means  has  this  great,  prince  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  great  and  lafting-  fame,  by  per- 
fonal  labour,  perfonal  knowledge,  pcribnal  valour.  It 
would  be  injury  to  any  of  antiquity  to  name  them  with 
him  *.  Who,  but  himfelf,  ever  left  a  throne  to  learn  to 
fit  in  it  with  more  grace  ?  Who  ever  thought  himfeif 
ir.ean  in  abfolute  povver,  until  he  had  learned  to  ufe  it  ? 
If  we  confider  this  wonderful  perfon,  it  is  perplexity 
to  know  where  to  begin  his  .•encomium*.  Others  may  iii-. 
a  metaphorical  or  philofophic  fenfe  be  faid  to  command 
themfelves,  but  this  emperor  is  alfo  literally  under  hia 
own  command.  How  generous  and  how  good  was  his 
entering  his  own  name  as  a  private  man  in  the  army  he 
raifed,  that  none  in  it  might  expect  to  outrun  the  ftep& 
with  which  he  himfelf  advanced  !  By  fuchmeafures  this 
godlike  prince  learned  to  conquer,  learned  to  ufe  his 
onquefts.  How  terrible  has  he  appeared  in  battle,  how 
gentle  in  victory !  Shall  then  the  bafe  arts  of  the  French 
man  be  held  polite,  and  the  honeft  labours  of  the  Ruf- 
lian  barbarous?  No:  barbarity  is  the  ignorance  of 
true  honour,  or  placing  any  thing  inftead  of  it.  The 
unjuft  prince  is  ignoble  and  barbarous,  the  good  prince* 
only  renowned  and  glorious. 

Though  men  may  impole  upon  themfelves  what  they 
plcafe  by  their  corrupt  imaginations,  truth  will  ever 

*   i.e.  He  fo  far  outfhone   all   the  heroes  of  antiquity,  that  to- 
name  them  with  him,  would  only  remind  us  of  their  inferiority,    P. 
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keep  its  ftation;  and  as  glory  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
fliadow  of  virtue,  it  will  certainly  difappear  at  the  de 
parture  of  virtue.  But  how  carefully  ought  the  true 
notions  of  it  to  bepreferved,  andhowinduftriouslhould 
we  be  to  encourage  any  impulfes  towards  it !  The  Weil- 
minfterfchool-boy  that  laid  the  other  day  he  could  not 
ileep  or  play  for  the  Colours  in  the  Hall  *,  ought  to  be 
free  from  receiving  a  blow  for  ever. 

But  let  us  contider  what  is  truly  glorious  according 
to  the  author  I  have  to-day  quoted  in  the  front  of  my 
Paper. 

The  perfection  of  glory,  fays  Tully,  confifts  in  thefe- 
three  particulars  :  "  That  the  people  love  us  ;  that 
«'  they  have  confidence  in  us  ;  that  being  affcded  with 
"  a  certain  admiration  towards  us,  they  think  we  de- 
u  ferve  honour."  This  was  fpoken  of  grecitnefs  in. 
a  commonwealth.  But  if  one  were  to  form  a  notion  of 
confummate  glory  under  our  constitution,  one  mult 
add  to  the  above-mentioned  felicities  a  certain  necef- 
fary  inexiltencc,  and  difrelifh  of  all  the  reft,  withour 
the  prince's  favour  f.  He  fliould,  methinks,  have  riches, 
power,  honour,  command,  glory  ;  but  riches,  power., 
honour,  command  and  glory  fliould  have  no  charms, 
but  as  accompanied  with  the  affection  of  his  prince.  He 
Ihould,  methinks,  be  popular becauie  a  favourite,  and 
a  favourite  becaufe  popular.  Were  it  not  to  make  the 
character  too  imaginary,  I  would  give  him  fovereignty 
over  fame  foreign  territory,  and  make  him  elk-em  that 
an  empty  addition  without  the  kind  regards  of  hisowrk 
prince.  One  may  merely  have  an  IDEA  of  a  man  thus- 
compofed  and  circumftantiatcd,  and  if  he  were  Ib  made 
for  power  without  an  incapacity  J  of  giving  jeaioufy, 
he  would  be  alia  glorious  without  portability  of  receiv 
ing  difgrace..  This  humility  and  this  importance  mutt 
make  his  glory  immortal. 

*  The  Colours  taken  at  Blenheim  in  1704  were  fixed  up  iu 
Weftminller-hall,  after  having  been  carried  in  proceffion  through, 
the  city.  P~. 

+  He  means,  that  all  the  other  felicities  fhould  not  be  relifhsJ-, 
or  even  perceived  to  exilt,  without  the  prince's  favour.  P. 

£  The  fcnfe  feems  to  require  "  without  a.  CAP ACIT  v,"  but  all: 
iL;  co^ ics_rcad  as  here-.  1J. 

L.  Thcfg 
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Thefe  thoughts  are  apt  to  draw  me  beyond  the  ufual 
length  of  this  Paper  ;  but  if  I  could  fuppofe  fuch  rhap- 
fodies  could  outlive  the  common  fate  of  ordinary  things,. 
I  would  fay  thefe  fketches  and  faint  images  of  glory 
were  drawn  in  Auguft,  1711,  when  JOHN  Duke  of 
MAR i. BOROUGH  made  that  memorable  march  wherein 
he  took  the  French  lines  without  bloodlhed  *.  f  T 

*  For  an  account  of  th is  memorable  march,  which  was  efteemed. 
one  of  the  moltrefmed  pieces  of  generalfhip  exhibited  in  that  age,  the 
Reader  is  referred  to  Lieutenant  General  KANE'S  Memoires,  8vo.  P. 

t  By  STEELE. 
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• Anlmum  curii  nunc  /juct  mine  dlvidlt  illuc. 

Virg.  j£n.  iv.  285. 

'*  This  way  and  that  the  anxious  mind  is  torn." 

WH  E  N  I  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  have  many 
other  letters  not  yet  acknowledged,  I  believe 
he  will  own,   what  I  have  a  mind  he  fhould 
believe,  that  I  have  no  fmall  charge  upon  me,  but  am 
u  perfon  of  fome  confequence  in  this  world.     I  fhall 
therefore  employ  the   prefent  hour  only  in.  reading 
petitions,  in  the  order  as  follows. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Have  loftfo  much  time  already,  that  I  defire,  upon 
the  receipt  hereof^  you  would  fit  down  immedi 
ately,  and  give  me  your  anfwer.  I  would  know  of 
you  whether  a  pretender  of  mine  really  loves  me.  As 
well  as  I  can  I  will  defcribe  his  manners.  When  he 
fees  me  he  is  always  talking  of  conilancy,  but  vouch- 
fafes  to  vifit  me  but  once,  a  fortnight,  and  then  is 
always  in  haile  to  be  gone.  When  I  am  lick,  I  hear 
he  fays  he  is  mightily  concerned,  but  neither  comes 
nor  fends,  becaufe,  as  he  tells  his- acquaintance  with 
a  iigh,  he  does  not  care  to  let  me  know  all  the  power 

4  I  have 
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'  I  have  over  him,  and  how  impoffible  it  is  for  him  to 
live  without  me.  When  he  leaves  the  t9wn,  he  writes 
once  in  fix  weeks,  defires  to  hear  from  me,  complains 
of  the  tornicat  of  abfence,  fpeaks  of  flames,  tortures, 
languifhings,  and  ecftafies.  He  has  the  caut  of  an 
impatient  lover,  but  keeps  the  pace  of  a  lukewarm 
one.  You  know  1  mult  not  go  fufter  than  he  does, 
and  to  move  at  this  rate  is  as  tedious  as  counting  a 
great  clock.  But  you  are  to  know  he  is  rich,  and  my 
mother  fays,  As  he  is  flow  he  is  fure  ;  he  will  love 
me  long,  if  he  love  me  little  :  but  I  appeal  to  you 
whether  he  loves  at  all 

*  your  neglected  humble  fervant, 

*  LYDIA  NOVELL. 

*  All  thefe  fellows  who  have  money  are  extremely 
*  faucy  and  cfold  ;  pray,  Sir,  tell  them  of  it.' 


T 
J- 


*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

Have  been  delighted  with  nothing  more  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  your  writings   than  the  fub- 

*  ftantial  account  you  lately  gave  of  Wit,,  and  I  could 

*  wiftx  you  would  take  fome  other  opportunity  to  ex- 

*  prefs  further  the  corrupt  tafte  the  age  is  run  into; 
«•  which  I  am  chiefly  apt  to  attribute  to  the  prevalency 
*•  of  a  few  popular  authors,  whofe  merit  in  fome  re- 

*  fpe&s  has  given  a  fanction  to  their  faults  in  others. 

*  Thus  the  imitators  of  Milton  feem  to  place  all  the 

*  excellency  of  that  fort  of  writing  either  in  the  un- 
*••  couth  or  antique  words,  or  fomething  elfe  which  was 

*  highly  vicious,  though  pardonable,  in  that  great  man  *. 
*•  The  admirers  of  what  we  call  Point,  or  Turn,   look 

*  upon  it  as  the  particular  happinefs  to  which  Cowley, 

*  Ovid,  and.  others,  owe  their  reputation,   and  there- 

*  fore  endeavour  to  imitate  them  qnly  in  fuch  inftances. 
*•  What  is  juft,  proper,  and  natural  does  not  feem  to  be 

*  the  queftion  with  them,  but  by  what  means  a  quaint 

*  antltbefa  may  be  brought  about,  how  one  word  may 

*  be  mr.de  to  look  two  ways,  and  what  will  be  the  con. 

*  So  Philips   in  his   CYDER   is    careful  to  mif-fpell  die  words 
•trcba^Jwran,  after  MiKon,  &c.     P. 

L  6  *  fcquence 
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fequence  of  a  forced  allufion.  Now  though  fach  au 
thors  appear  to  me.  to  referable  thofe  who  make  them- 
felves  fine,  inilead  of  being  well  drafted,  .or  graceful ; 
yet  the  mifchief  is,  .that  thefe  beauties  in  them,  which 
I  call  bleiv.iflies,  are  thought  to- proceed  from  luxuri- 

*  ance  of  fancy,  and  overflowing  of  good  fenf&.    In  one 

*  word,  they  have  the  character  of  being  TOO  witty  : . 

*  but  if  you.  would  acquaint  the  world  they  are  not. 
'  witty  AT   ALL,  you  would, . among  many  others,. 

oblige, 

*  -SIR, 

*•  your.moft  benevolent  reader,  R.  D.*' 

4   S-IR,.. 

*  T  Am  a  young  woman,  and  reckoned  pretty  ;  there- 

*  JL  fore  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  trouble  you  to  de- 

*  cide  a  wager  between -me  and  a  coufin  of  mine,  who 

*  is  always  contradict: ng-o-ne  becaufe  he  underftands 
*•  Latin  :  pray,  Sir,  is  DIMPLE  fpelt  with  a  .fingle  or  a^ 
«•  double  F  ? 

*•'  I  am,  S  i  R, 

'  your  very  humble  fervant, 

*  BETTY  SAUNTER;1 

'•  Pray,  Sir, .  direft  thus,  "  To  the  kind  Querift,* ' 

*  and  leave  it  at  Mr.  Lillie/s,  for  I  xio  not  care  to  be 
«  known  in  the  thing  at  all.     I   am.  Sir,  again,  your 

*  humble  fei-vant.' 

*•  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T  Muft  needs  tell  you  there  arefeveral  of  your  Papers 

*  JL  I  do  not  much  like.    You  are  often  fo  nice  there  is 

*  no  enduring  you,  and  fo  learned  there  is  no  underftand- 

*  in°"  you.  What  have  you  to  do  with  ou,r  petticoats  ?  • 

*  Your  humble  fervant, 

*  PARTHENOPE.'. 
'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,. 

'  T    AST  night  as  I  was  walking  in  the  Park,  I  met  a 

•  JL/  couple  o":  friends.  Pr'ytheejack,  fays  one  of  them, 

*  let  us  go  drink  a  glafe  of  wine,  for  I  .urn  fit  for  nothing 

*  elie. 


*  elfe.    This  put  me  upon  reflecting  on  the  many  mil"* 
*•  carriages  which  happen  in  conversations  over  wine,. 

*  when  men  go  to  the  bottle  to  remove  fuch  humours  ;'s 

*  it  only  ftirs  up  and  awakens.     This  I  could  not  attrl- 
4  bute  more  to  any  thing  than  to  the  humour  of  putting 
4  company  upon  others  which  men   do  not  like  them- 

*  lelves.  Pray,.  Sir,  declarein  your  Papers,  that  he  who 
*•  is  a  troublefome  companion  to  himfelf,  will  not  be  an 

*  agreeable  one  to  others.    Let  people  reafon  themielvea 

*  into  good  humour,    before  they  impofe  themfelves 
'  upon  their  friends.    Pray,  Sir,  be  as  eloquent  as  you 

*  can  upon  this  fubjecl,  and  do  human  life  fo  much 

*  good,  as  to  argue  powerfully,  that  it  is  not  every  one. 
*-  that  can  fwallow  who  is  fit  to  drink  a  glafs  of  wine., 

1  Your  moil  humble,  Servant..* 
«  SIR-, 

*  T  This  morning  caff  my  eye  upon  your  Paper  con- 

*  -L  cerning  the  expence  of  time.    You   are  very  ob- 

*  liging  to  the  women,  efpecially  thofe  who   are  not 
'  young  and  paft  gallantry,  by  touching  fo  gently  upon 

*  gaming  :  therefore  I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  wrong 

*  to  employ  a  little  leifure  time  in  that  divcrfion  ;   but 
*•  I  mould  be  glad  to  hear  you  fay  fomethirvg  upon  the 

*  behaviour  of  fome  of  the  female  gamefters. 

*  I  have  obierved  ladies,  who  in  all  other  reSpe&s  are 

*  gentle,  good-humoured,  and  the  very  pinks  of  goorf- 

*  breeding  ;  who  as  foon  as  the  ombre-table  is   called 

*  for,  and  fet  down  to  their  rnifinefs,  are  immediately 
4  tranfmigrated  rnto  the  verieft  wafps  in  nature. 

*•  You  mult  know  I  keep  my  temper,  and  win  their 

*  money  ;  but  am  out  of  countenance  to  take  it,  it  makes. 

*  them  fo  very  uneafy .     Be  pleafed,  dear  Sir,  to  inftruct 
4  them  to  lofe  with  a  better  grace,  and  you  will  oblige 

4  Yours,         RACHEL  BASTO..' 

*  Mr.  SPHCTATO  R, 

"VT^OUR  kindnefs  to  Leonora,  in  one- of  your  Pa- 
'      -*-      pers  '^^  has  given  me  encouragemant  todomyfelf 

*  the  honour  of  writing  to  you.  The  great  regard  you 
**  have  Ib  often  exprefled  for  the  inftrudion  and  im- 

*  See  above,  N°  92,  where  the  letter  figned  Leonora  was  written 
1%  a  Mii'»  SUEPHARP,  afterwards  Mrs.  PERRY. 

*  provemenfc 
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'  provemcnt   of  our  fex,  will,  I  hope,  in  your  own. 

*  opinion,  fufficiently  excufc  me  from  making  any  apo- 

*  logy  for  tlie  impertinence  of  this  letter.     The  great 

*  defire  I  have  to  cmbellifh  my  mind  with  fome  of  thofe 
'  graces  which  you  fay  are  fo  becoming,  and  which  you 

*  alfert  Reading  helps  us  to,  has  made^ne  uneafy  until 
'  I  am  put  in  a  capacity  of    attaining  them.     This, 
'  Sir,  I  mall  never  think  myfelf  in,   until  you  mall  be 
'*  pleafed  to  recommend  fome  author  or  authors  to  my 

*  perufal. 

'  I  thought  indeed,  when  I  firft  cafl  my  eye  on  Leo- 
'  nora's  letter,  that  I  fhould  have  had  no  occafion  for  re- 

*  quefting  it  of  you  ;  but  to  my  very  great  concern,  I 

*  found  on  the  perufal  of  that  Spectator,  I  was  intirely: 
'  difappointed,  and  am  as  much  at- a  lofs  how  to  make 
'  ufe  of  my  time  for  that  end  as  ever.   Pray,  Sir,  oblige 

*  me  at  leuft  with  one  fcene,  as  you  were  pleafed  to 
'  entertain  Leonora  with  your  prologue.   I  write  to  you 

*  not  only  my  own  fentiments,  but  alfo  thofe  of  feveral 
others  of  my  acquaintance,  who  are  as  little  pleafed: 
with  the  ordinary  manner  of  {pending  one's  time  as* 
myfelf.     If  a  fervent  defire  after  knowledge,  and  a, 
great  fenfe  of  our  prefent  ignorance,  may  be  thought 
a  good  prefage  and  earnefl  of  improvement,  you  may 
look  upon  your  time  you  fhall  beftow  in  anfwering 
this  requeft  not  thrown  away  to  no  purpofe.    And  I 
cannot  but  add,  that  unlefs  you  have  a  particular  and 
more  than  ordinary   regard  for  Leonora,  I  have  a 
better  title  to  your  favour  than  flie  :  iince  I  donofc 
content  myfelf  with  tea-table  reading  of  your  Papers,, 
but  it  is  my  entertainment  very  often  when  alone  in. 
my  clofet.     To  fliew  you  I  am  capable  of  improve 
ment  and  hate  flattery,  I  acknowledge  I  do  not  like 
fome  of  your  Papers ;    but  even  there  I  am  readier 
to  call  in  qucftion  my  own  (hallow  underitanding 

*•  than  Mr.  Spectator's  profound  judgment. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  your  already  (and  in  hopes  of. 
*  being  more  your)  obliged  fervant^ 

*  PARTHENIA.'  £ 

•^  This  letter  was  written  by  Mifs  ShepharJ,  a  filter  of  Mrs.  Perry. 
Thefe  ladies  were  collateral  defendants  of  Sir  Flectwood  Shephard 
of  facetious  memory.  See  SPECT.  N*  163,  where  the  letter  ligued 
Leunorn  wa»  written  by  Mrs.  P£  R  R  v- . 

This 
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This  laft  letter  is  written  with  fo  urgent  and  ferious 
an  air,  that  I  cannot  but  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
comply  with  her  commands,  which  I  fliall  do  very  fud- 
denly  *.  f  T 

*  Pity  this  promife  was  never  fulfilled.  R  —  Perhaps  it  was 
thought  to  be  fulfilled  by  STEELE'S  publication  of  "  The  Lady's 
Library."  See  STETL  ?.'s  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  4231  &c. 

+  The  editorial  mark  of  STEELE. 
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-Migravit  ab  aure  -voluftas 
Omnis Hor.  i  Ep.  ii.  187,. 

"  Tafte,  that  eternal  wanderer,  that  flies 
"  From  heads  to  ears,  and  NOW  FROM  EA.RS  TO  EYES.'** 

POPE*. 

IN  the  prefent  cmptmefs  of  the  town,  I  have  feveral 
applications  from  thelower  part  of  the  players,  to  ad 
mit  Suffering-  topafs  for  Acting.  They  in  very  oblig 
ing  terms  defire  me  to  let  a  fall  on  the  ground,  a  {tumble, 
or  a  good  flap  on' the  back,  be  reckoned  a  jeft.  Thefe 
gambols  I  fliall  tolerate  for  a  feafon,  becaufe  I  hope 
the  evil  cannot  continue  longer  than  until  the  people  of 
condition  and  tafte  return  to  town.  The  method,  fome 
time  ago,  was  to  entertain  that  part  of  the  audience,, 
who  have  no  faculty  above  eyefight,  with  rope-dancers 
and  tumblers  ;  which  was  a  way  difcreet  enough,  be 
caufe  it  prevented  confufioji,  and  diftinguiflied  fuch  as 
could  fliew  all  the  poftures  which  the  body  is  capable 
of,  from  thole  who  were  to  reprefent  all  the  paffions  to. 
which  the  mind  is  fubjeft..  But  though  this  was  pru 
dently  fettled,  corporeal  and  intellectual  aftors  ought  to< 
be  kept  at  a  {till  wider  diflance  than  to  appear  on  the 
fame  ftage  at  all :  for  which  reafon  I  muft  propofe  fome 
methods  for  the  improvement  of  the  bear-garden,  by 
difmiffing  all  bodily  adors  to  that  quarter. 

In  cafes  of  greater  moment,  where  men  appear  in 
public,  the  confequence  and  importance  of  the  thing 
can  bear  them  out.  And  though  a  pleader  or  preacher 
is  hoarfe  or  aukward,  the  weight  of  their  matter  com- 

mands 
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mancls  refpeft  and  attention  ;  but  in  Theatrical  Speak 
ing,  if  the  performer  is  not  exactly  proper  and  graceful, 
he  is  utterly  ridiculous.  In  cafes  when.- there  is  little  t-lie 
expected,  but  the  pleafure  of  the  ears  and  eyes,  the  leait 
diminution  of  that  pleafure  is  the  higheft  offence.  In 
acting,  barely  to  perform  the  part  is  not  commendable, 
but  to  be  the  ieaft  out  is  contemptible.  To  u  vokl  thefe 
difficulties  and  delicacies,  I  am  informed,  that  while  I 
was  out  ot  town,  the  suitors  have  flown  in  the  air,  and 
played  fuch  pranks,  and  run  fuch  hazards,  that  none 
but  the  fervantsof  the  fire-office,  tilers  and  mafons,  could 
have  been  able  to  perform  the  like  *.  The  author  of  the 
following  letter,  it  feems  has  been  of  the  audience  at 
one  of  thefe  entertainments,  and  has  accordingly  com 
plained  to  me  upon  it ;  but  I  think  he  has  been  to  the 
•utmoftdegree  fevcre  againft  what  is  exceptionable  in  the 
play  he  mentions,  without  dwelling fo  much  as  he  might 
have  done  on  the  author's  molt  excellent  talent  of  hu 
mour.  The  pleafant  pictures  he  has  drawn  of  life, 
ihould  have  been  more  kindly  mentioned,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  banifhei  his  witches,  who  are  too  dull  de 
vils  to  be  attacked  with  fo  much  warmth. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

UPON  a  report  that  Moll  White  had  followed 
you  to  town,  and  was  to  act  a  part  in  the  LAX- 
CASHIRE  WITCHES,  I  went  laft  week  to  fee  that  play.. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  fit  next  to  a  country  juftice  of 
the  peac. ,  a  neighbour  (as  he  laid)  of  Sir  Roger's, 
who  pretended  to  {hew  her  to  us  in  one  of  the  dances. 
There  was  witchcraft  enough  in  the  entertainment  afc« 
moil  to  incline  me  to  believe  him ;  Ben  Johnlon  f  was 
almoll  lamed  ;  young  Bullock  f  narrowly  laved  his 
neck ;  the  audience  was  aftonifhecv,  and  an-  old  ac 
quaintance  of  mine,  a  perfon  of  worth,  whom  I  would 
have  bowed  to  in  the  pit,  at  two  yards  diftance  did 
not  know  me. 

*Alhiding  to  SHADWELI.'S  Comedy  of  the  Lancafhire  Witches, 
which  had  been  lately  aited  fevcral  times,  and  was  a-ivertiled  for  the 
Very  nisjht  in  which  thi.  Spectator  ib  dated. 

i  The  name*  of  two  adlors  then  upon  the  Sui>c. 

<    If 
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'  If  you  were  what  the  country  people  reported  you, 
4  aWhite  \Vitch,  I  could  have  wifhed  you  had  been  there 

*  to  have  exorcifed  that  rabble  of  broomfticks,  with 

*  which  we  were  haunted  for  above  three  hours.  I  could 

*  have  allowed  them  to  fet  CLOD  in  the  tree,  to  have 

*  feared  the   Sportfmen,  plagued  the  Juftice,  and  em- 

*  ployed  honeftTeague  with  his  holy  water*.  Thiswas 

*  the  proper  ule  of  them  in  Comedy,  if  the  author  had 

*  flopped  here  ;   but  I  cannot  conceive  what  relation 

*  the  facrifice  of  the  black  lamb,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
*•  their  worfhip  to  the  devil  *,,  have  to  the  bufinefs  of 
'  mirth  and  humour. 

*  The  gentleman  who  writ  this  play,  and  has- drawn 
'  fome  characters  in  it  very  juftly,  appears  to  have  been 
'  milled  in  his  Witchcraft  by  an  unwary  following  the 
i  inimitable  Shakefpear.  TheincantationsinMACBETH 

*  have  a  folemnity  admirably  adapted  to  the  occafioa 

*  of  that  Tragedy,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a  fuitabls 
'  horror ;   befidcs,  that  the  witches  are  a  patt  of  ths 

*  itory  itfclf,  as  we  find  it  very  particularly  related  La 

*  Heftor  Boetius,  from  whom  he  feems  to  have  taken  it. 

*  This  therefore  is  a  proper  machi'newhere  the  bufinefs 

*  is  dark,  horrid,  and  bloody  ;  but  is  extremely  foreign 
«  from  the  affair  of  Comedy.     Subjefts  of  this   kind,, 
*-  which  are  in  themfelves  difagreeable,  can  at  no  time 

*  become  entertaining,  but  by  palling  through  an  ima-«. 

*  gination  like  Shakeipear's  to  form  them  ;  for  which 

*  reafon  Mr.  Dryden  would  not  allow  even  Beaumont 

*  and  Fletcher  capable  of  imitating  him* 

But  Shakefpear's  magic  cou'd  not  copied  be : 
Within  that  circle  none  durft  walk  but  he. 

*  I  fhouldnot^  however,  have  troubled  you  with  thefe 
'  remarks,  if  there  were  not  fomcthing  elfe  in  this  Co- 

*  medy,  which  wants  to  be  exorcifed  more  than  -he 

*  Witches :  I  mean  the  freedom  of  fomc  paflages,  which 

*  1  fliouid  have  overlooked,  if  I  had  not  obferved  that 

*  rhofe  jefts  can  raife  the  loudeft  mirth,  though  they  are 
4  painful  to  right  fenfe,  and  an  outrage  upon  modefty. 

*  We  mult  attribute  fuch  liberties  to  the  ta#e  of  that 
1  age  :  but  indeed  by  fuch  reprefentations  a  poet  fa-. 

*  Different  incident  in  tlje  Play  of  the  Laucaftiire  Witches. 

*•  «;rifi.c  ea 
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crifices  the  beft  part  of  his  audience  to  the  worft ;  and, 
as  one  would  think,  neglects  the  boxes,  to  write  to- 
the  orange-wenches. 

'  I  mult  not  conclude  till  I  have  taken  notice  of  the 
Moral  with  which  this  Comedy  ends.  The  two  young- 
ladies  having  given  a  notable'cxample  of  outwitting 
thofe  who  had  a  right  in  the  difpofal  of  them,  and 
marrying  without  confent  of  parents,  one  of  the  in 
jured  parties,  who  is  eafily  reconciled,  winds  up  alL 
with  this  remark, 

•  Defign  whatever  we  will, 

There  is  a  fate  which  over-rules  us  flill  *. 

*  We  are  to  fuppofe  that  the  gallants  are  men  of 
merit,   but  if  they  had  been  rakes  the  excufe  might 
have  ferved  as  well.  Hans  Carvel**  wife  f  was  of  the 
fame  principle,   but  has  expretfed  it  with  a  delicacy 
which  fhews  file  is  not  ferious  in  hcrcxcufe,  but  in  a 
fort  of  humorous  phiiofophy  turns  oif  the  thought  o£ 
her  guilt,  and  faysr 

That  if  weak  women  go  aflray, 

Their  Itars  are  more  iu  fault  than  they. 

*  This  no  doubt  is  a  full  reparation,   and  difmifles 
'  the  audience  with  very  edifying  impreffions. 

*  Thefe  things  fall  under  a  province  you  have  partly 
'  purl'ued  already,  and  therefore  demands  your  animad- 

*  verfion,  for  the  regulating  fo  noble  an  entertainment 
'  as  that  of  the  Stage.  It  were  to  be  wifned,  that  all  who 

*  write  for  it  hereafter  would  raife  their  genius,  by  the 

*  ambition  of  pleaiing  people  of  the  beft  underftanding; 
<  and  leave  others  who  {hew  nothing  of  the  human  fpe- 
'  cics  but  rilibility,  to  feek  their  diverlion  at  the  bear- 
'  garden,  or  fome  other  privileged  place,  where  rea- 
'  ion  and  good-manners  have  no  right  to  diiturb  them. 

Auguft  8,   1711.  ^lam,  &c.  j 

T|| 

*  The  concluding  Diftich  of  Shadwell's  Play. 
+  In  Prior's  Poems. 

:}:  This  latter  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes. 
I!  BySTEELE,  tranfcrlbtd  from  die  Letter-box  j  this  being  com- 
it  fecms,  his  editorial  mark. 

Monday, 
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-Irrupta  tenet  copula Hor.  i  Oil.  xiii.  i8» 

"  Whom  love's  unbroken  bond  unites." 

THE  following  letters   being  genuine,  and  the 
images  of  a  worthy  paffion,  lam  willing  to  give 
the  old   lady's  admonition  to  myfelf,  and  the 
reprefentation  of  her  own  happinefs,  a  place  in  my 
writings. 

«  Mr.  S  p  E  CTAT  OR,  Auguft  9,.  1711. 

'•  T  Am  now  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  my  age,  and 

*  -I  read  you  with  approbation  ;  but  methinks  you  do 

*  not  ftrike  at  the  root  of  the  greateltevil  in  life,  which, 
*•  is  the  falfe   notion  of  gallantry  in  love.    It  is,  and 

*  has  long  been,   upon  a  very  ill  foot ;  but  I  who  have 
4  been  a  wife  forty  yeaxs3,  an,d  was  bred  in  a  way  that 
'  has  made  me  ever  fince  very  happy,  fee  through  the 

*  folly  of  it.  In  a  word,  Sir,  when  I  was  a  young  wo- 

*  man,  all  who  avoided  the  vices  of  the  age,  w,ere  very 
*•  carefully  educated,  and  all  fantailical  objects  were 
'  turned  out  of  our  fight.    The  tapeftry  hangings,  with 

*  the  great  and  venerable  fimplicity  of  the  Icripture 

*  ftories,  had  better  effefts  than  now  the  loves  of  Venus 
*•'  and  Adonis,  or  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  in  your  fine 

*  -prefent  prints.     The  gentleman  I  am  married  to, 

*  made  love  to  me  in  rapture,   but  it  was  the  rapture 

*  of  a  chriftian  and  a  man  of  honour,    not  a  romantic 

*  hero  or  a  whining  coxcomb..    This  put  our  life  uport 

*  a  right  bafis.   To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  regard  one 

*  to   another,  I  enclofe  to  you  feveral  of  his   letters, 

*  writ  forty  years  ago,  when  my  lover ;   and  one  writ 

*  the  other  day,  after  fo  many  years  cohabitation. 

'  Your  fervant, 

*  Andromache. 

«*  Madam,, 
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"  Madam,  Auguft  7,  1671. 

"  T  F  my  vigilance  and  ten  tnoufand  wifiies  for  your 
"  1  welfare  and  repoie  could  have  any  force,  you  lait 
"  night  flept  in  fecurity,  and  had  every  good  angel  in 
*.*  your  attendance.  To  have  my  thoughts  ever  fix'd  on 
*'  you,  to  live  inconftantfear  of  every  accident  to  which 
*'  human  life  is  liable,  and  to  fead  up  my  hourly  prayers 
44  to  avert  them  from  you ;  I  fay,  madam,  thus  to  think, 
44  and  thus  to  fuffer,  is  what  I  do  for  Her  who  is  in  pain 
"  at  my  approach,  and  calls  all  my  tender  forrow  in> 
*4  pertinence.  You  arc  now  before  my  eyes,  my  eyes 
44  that  are  ready  to  flow  with  tendernefs,  but  cannot 
44  give  relief  to  my  guihing  heart,  that  dictates  what  I 
*'  am  now  faying,  and  yearns  to  tell  you  all  its  achings, 
44  How  art  thou,  oh  my  foul,  ftolen  from  thyfelf !  how 
44  is  all  my  attention  broken  !  my  books  are  blank  paper, 
44  and  my  friends  intruders.  1  have  no  hope  of  quiet 
44  but  from  your  pity.  To  grant  it,  would  make  more 
44  for  your  triumph.  To  give  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to 
4'  make  happy  the  true  empire  of  beauty.  If  you  would 
44  confider  aright,  you  would  find  an  agreeable  change 
44  in  difmiffing  the  attendance  of  a  ilave,  to  receive  the 
44  complaifance  of  a  companion.  I  bear  the  former  in. 
*4  hopes  of  the  latter  condition.  As  I  live  in  chains 
44  without  murmuring  at  the  power  which  inflicts 
44  them,  fo  I  could  enjoy  freedom  without  forgetting 
44  the  mercy  that  gave  it. 

44  Madam,  I  am  * 

44  your  moil  devoted,  moft  obedient  fervant." 

4  Though  I  made  him  no  declarations  in  his  favour, 

*  you  fee  he  had  hopes  of  Me  when  he  writ  this  in  the 

*  month  following. 

4'  Madam,  September  3,  1671. 

"  1^  Efore  the  light  this  morning  dawn'd  upon  the. 
*4  J3  earth  I  awak'd,  and  lay  in  expectation  of  its  re- 
44  turn.,  not  that  it  could  give  any  new  fenfe  of  joy  to 
*'*  me,  but  as  I  hop'd  it  would  bleis  you  with  its  chear- 
4<  ful  face,  after  a  quiet  which  I  wi/h'd  you  laft  night. 
44  If  my  prayers  arc  heard,  the  day  appeared  with  all  the 

"  influence 
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*'  Influence  of  a  merciful  Creator  upon  your  perfon  and 
*'  actions.     Let  others,   my  lovely  charmer,  talk  of  a 
*'  blind  being  that  difpofes  their  hearts,  I  contemn  their 
'*'  low  images  of  love.    I  have  not  a  thought  which  re- 
"  lates  to  you,  that  I  cannot  with  confidence  befeech 
"  the  All-feeing  Power  to  bleis  me  in.  May  He  direct 
*'  you   in  all  your  fteps,  and  reward  your  innocence, 
*'  your  fanctity  of  manners,  your  prudent  youth,  and 
"  becoming  piety,  with  the  continuance  of  his  grace 
"  and  protection.      This  is  an  unufual  language  to 
*'  ladies  ;   but  you  have  a  mind  elevated  above  the 
"  giddy  notions  of  a  fex  infnared  by  flattery,  and  milled 
"  by  a  falie  and  fliort  adoration  into  a  folid  and  long 
*'  contempt.     Beauty,  my  faireft  creature,  palls  in  the 
*'  poflefiion,  but  I  love  allb  your  mind  ;   your  foul  is  as 
"  dear  to  me  as  my  own  ;   and  if  the  advantages  of  a 
•**  liberal  education,    fome    knowledge   and  as   much 
"  contempt  of  the  world,  joined  with  the  endeavours 
•"  towards  a  life  of  ftrict  virtue  and  religion,  can  qua- 
*'  lify  me  to  raiie  new  ideas  in  a  breaft  fo  well  difpos'd 
**'  as  yours  is,   our  days  will  pafs  away  with  joy  ;    and 
*'  old  age,  inftead  of  introducing  melancholy  profpects 
•*'  of  decay,  give  us  hope  of  eternal  youth  in  a  better  life. 
•*'  I  have  but  few  minutes  from  the  duty  of  my  employ- 
•"  ment  to  write   in,  and  without   time  to   read  over 
*•*  what  Ihave  writ,  therefore  befeech  you  to  pardon  the 
41  firil  hints  of  my  mind,  which  I  have  exprels'd  in  fo 
*'  little  order. 

"  I  am,  deareft  creature, 

"  your  moft  obedient, 

*'  moft  devoted  fervant.** 

*  The  two  ne^ct  were  written  after  the  day  of  our 
•*  marriage  was  fixed. 

"  Madam,  September  25,  1671. 

f  T  is  the  hardeft  thing  in  the  world  to  be  in  love, 
"  JL  and  yet  attend  bulinefs.  As  for  me,  all  that 
"  fpeak  to  me  find  me  out,  and  I  muft  lock  myfelf  up, 
**  or  other  people  will  doit  for  me.  A  gentleman  alked 
*'  me  this  morning,  What  news  from  Holland,  and  I 
**  aufweredjflieisexquifitely  handibmc.  Another  defired 

««  to 
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*'  to  know  when  I  had  been  laft  at  Wind  for,  I  replied, 
*'  flie  defigns  to  go  with  me.  IVythee,  allow  me  at  leafl 
*'  to  kifs  your  hand  before  the  appointed  day,  that  my 
«'  mind  may  be  in  fo me  compofure.  Methinks  I  could 
•*'  write  a  volume  to  youj  .but  all  the  language  on  earth 
'«'  would  fail  in  faying  how  much,  and  with  what  dif- 
**  interefted  paffion, 

•*'  I  am  ever  yours." 

September  30,  1671, 

*'  Dear  Creature,     i  feven  in  the  morning. 

*'  TVT  EXT  to  the  influence  of  heav-en,  I  am  to  thank 
*'  J_\J  you  that  I  fee  the  returning  day  with  pleafure. 
•*'  To  pals  my  evenings  in  fo  fweet  a  converfation,.  and 
*4  have  the  efteem  of  a  woman  of  your  merit,  has  in  it 
•*'  a  particularity  of  happinefs  no  more  to  be  expreffed 
*'  than  returned.  But  I  am,  my  lovely  creature,  con- 
**  tented  to  'be  on  the  obliged  iide,  and  to  employ  all 
*'  my  days  in  new  endeavours  to  convince  you  and  all 
•*'  the  world  of  the. fenfe  I  have  of  your  condeiceniion 
*l  in  chooliEg, 

"  Madam,  your  moft  faithful, 

*'  moft  obedient  humble  fervant.'* 

*  He  was,   when  he  writ  the  following  letter,  as 
4  agreeable  and  plenfant  a  man  as  any  in  England. 

"  Madam,  October  20,  1671. 

•**  T  Beg  pardon  that  my  paper  is  not  finer,  but  I  am 
*'  •*•  forced  to  write  from  a  coftee-houfe  where  I  am  at- 
^*  tending  about  bufinefs.  There  is  a  dirty  crowd  ofbufy 
41  faces  all  around  me  talking  of  money,  while  all  my 
*'  ambition,  all  my  wealth  is  LOVE:  LOVE  which  animates 
*'  my  heart,  fweetens my  humour,  enlarges  my  foul,  and 
•*'  aftecls  every  adtion  of  my  life.  It  is  to  my  lovely 
*'  charmer  I  owe  that  many  noble  ideas  are  continually 
44  affixed  to  my  words  and  actions  :  it  is  the  natural 
*'  effect  of  that  generous  pailion  tocreate  in  the  admirers 
*'  fome  fimilitude  of  the  obje6l  admired  ;  thus,  my  dear, 
*'  am  I  every  day  to  improve  from  fo  fweet  a  compa- 
•*'  nion.  Look  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that  heaven  which 
**  anade  thee  fuch,  and  join  with  me  to  implore  its  in- 

•"  fluence 
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*'  fiucnce  on  our  tender  innocent  hours,  and  befeecli 
*'  the  Author  of  Love  to  blefs  the  rites  he  has  ordained, 
**  and  mingle  with  our  happinefs  a  juft  fenfe  of  our 
**  tranfient  condition,  and  -a  refignation  to  his  will, 
•**  which  only  can  regulate  our  minds  to  a  fteady  en- 
*'  deavour  to  pleaie  him  and  each  other. 

4t  I  am,  for  ever  your  faithful  fervant." 

*  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  letters  at  this 
time,  but  if  you  faw  the  poor  withered  hand  which 
fends  you  thefe  minutes,  I  am  fur e  you  will  fmile  to 
think  that  there  is  one  who  is  fo  gallant  as  to  fpeak  of 
it  1H11  as  fo  welcome  a  prefent,  after  forty  years  pof- 
feffion  of  the  woman  whom  he  writes  to. 

"  Madam,  June  23,  1711. 

*'  T  Heartily  beg-  yonr  pardon  for  my  omiffion  to  write 
41  A  yeilerday.  It  was  no  failure  of  my  tender  regard 
•**  for  you;  but  having  been  very  much  perplexed  in  my 
•*'  thoughts  on  the  fubjeft  of  my  la'ft,  made  me  deter- 
•*'  mine  to  fufpend  {peaking  of  it  until  I  came  myielf. 
**'  But,  my  lovely  creature,  know  it  is  not  in  the  power 
**  of  age,  or  misfortune,  or  any  other  accident  which 
-•**  hangs  over  human  life,  to  take  from  me  thepleafing 
*l  efteem  I  have  for  you,  or  the  memory  of  the  bright 
*'  figure  you  appeared  in,  when  you  gave  your  hand 
•"  and  heart  to, 

"  Madam,  your  moft  grateful  hufband, 
:T  *  **  and  obedieat  fervant." 


*  By 

The  letters  in  this  TvT<J  142,  are  all  genuine,  written  origi- 
-nally  by  STEELE,  and  adually  fent,  with  but  little  variation,  to 
Mr».  Scurlock,  afterwards  Lady  Steele.  See  STt£l£'«  Letters> 
Vol.  I.  p.  ii  cfy;^.  Cr,  8v».  1787,  2.  Vois. 
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Non  eft  vivcrefcd'valere  vita.      Martial  Epig.  Ixx.  6. 
"  For  life  is  only  life,  when  bleft  with  healtk." 

IT  is  an  unreafona'ble  thing  fome  men  expect  of  their 
acquaintance.  They  arc  ever  complaining  that  they 
are  outof  order,  or  difpleafed,  or  they  know  not  how, 
:and  are  fo  far  fnxm  letting  that  be  a  reafon  for  retiring 
to  their  own  homes,  that  they  make  it  their  argument 
for  coming  into  company.  What  has  any  body  to  do 
•with  accounts  of  a  mart's  being  indifpofed  but  his  phy  fi- 
cian  ?  If  a  man  hnntnts  in  company,  where  the  reft  are 
in  humour  enough  to  enjoy  themfclves,  he  fhould  not 
take  it  ill  if  a  fervant  is  ordered  to  pretent  him  with  a 
porringer  of  caudle  or  porTct-drink,  by  way  of  admoni 
tion  that  he  go  home  to  bed.  That  part  of  life  which 
we  ordinarily  undcrftand  by  the  word  converfation,  is 
an  indulgence  to  the  fociable  part  of  our  make  ;  and 
fhould  incline  us  to  bring  our  proportion  of  good-will 
or  good-humour  among  -die  friends  we  meet  with,  and 
not  to  trouble  them  with  relations  which  muft  of  ne- 
tcffity.obli-g-e  them  to  a  real  or  feigned  affliction.  Cares, 
4iiftrcUes,  difeafes,  uneafinefles,  and  dillikes  of  our  owo, 
arc  by  no  means  to  be  obtruded  upon  our  friends.  If 
v\ve  would  confider  how  little  of  this  viciflitude  of  motion 
and  reft,  which  we  call  life,  is  fpent  with  fatisfaclion, 
we  fhould  be  more  tender  of  our  friends,  than  to  bring 
them  little  forrows  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  There 
is  no  real  life,  but  chearful  life  ;  therefore  valetudina 
rians  fhould  be  fworn  before  they  enter  into  company, 
not  to  fay  a  word  of  themfclves  until  the  meeting 
breaks  up.  It  is  not  here  pretended,  that  we  fhould  be 
always  fitting  with  chaplets  of  flowers  round  our  heads, 
or  be  crowned  with  roles  in  order  to  make  our  enter 
tainment  agreeable  to  us ;  but  if  (as  it  is  ufually  obferved) 
they  who  refolve  to  be  merry,  fcldoin  avc  fo  j  it  will  be 

muck 
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•much  more  unlikely  for  us  to  be  wpll-pleafed,  if  they 
arc  admitted  who  are  always  complaining  they  are  lad. 
'Whatever  \ve  do  wefhould  keep  up  the  chearfulnefs  of 
our  fpirits,  and  never  let  them  fink  below  an  inclination 
•at  leaft  to  be  well-pleafcd.  The  way  to  this,  is  to  keep 
•our  bodies  in  exercife,  our  minds  at  eafe.    That  infipid 
ftate  wherein  neither  are  in  vigour,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
any  part  of  our  portion  of  being.     When  we  are  in  the 
fatisfaclion  of  foine  innocent  pleafure,  or  purfuit  of  fome 
•laudable  defign,  we  are  in  the  poffelHon  of  life,  of  human 
life.    Fortune  will  give  us  difappointmcnts  enough,  and 
nature  is  attended  with  infirmities  enough,  without  our 
adding  to  the  unhappy  tide  of  our  account  by  our  fpleen 
-or  ill-humour.     Poor  Cottilus,  among  fo  many   real 
•tvils,  a  chronical  diftempcr  and  a  narrow  fortune,  is  ne 
ver  heard  to  complain.  That  equal  fp'rrit  of  his,  wh  ch 
.any  man  may  have,  that,  like  him,  will  conquer  pride, 
-vanity  and  affectation,  and  follow  nature,    is  not  to  be 
broken,  becau-fe  it  has  no  points  to  contend  for.  To  be 
-anxious  for  nothing  but  what  nature  demands  as  necef- 
fury,  if  it  is  not  the  way  to  an  eftate,  is  -the  way  to  what 
inen   aim  .at  by  getting  an  eftate.     This  temper  will 
preicrvc  health  in  tire  body,  as  well  as  tranquillity  in 
•the  mind.    Cottilus  fees  the  world  in  a  hurry,  with  the 
Tame  icorn  that  a  fobe-r  perfon  fees  a  man  drunk.    Ha<i 
he  been  contented  \vith  what  he  ought  to  hitvc  been, 
'how  could,  fays  he,   fuch  a  one  have  met  with  fuch  a 
difappointment  ?  If  another  had  valued  his  miitrcfs  for 
•what  he  ought   to  have  loved  her,  he  had  not  been  id 
her  power.      If  her  virtue  had  had  a  part  of  his  paifion, 
her  levity  had- been  his  cure  ;   flic  could  not  then  have 
been  falfe  and  amiable  at  the  fame  time. 

Since  we  cannot  promife  o-nrfelves  conihmt  health, 
let  us  endeavour  at  fuch  a  temper  as  may  be  -our  beft 
.  fupport  m  the  decay  of  it.  Uranius*  has  arrived  at  that 
compofure  of  foul,  and. wrought  himfelf  up  to  faeh  a 
vnegle<5t  of  every  thing.with  which  the  generality  of  man 
kind  i-3  inchanted,  that  nothing  but  acute  pains  can  give 

*  UK  ANIU  s  was  probably  Mr.  John  Hu.  lies,  who  owns  as  his,  the 
letter  on  riding  habits  for  ladies,  No.  104  of  this  volume,  and  fays  to 
Mrs.  Bridges,  "  It  there  be  any  herefy  in  this  comment  on  Deut. 
«'  xxii.  5.  I  fhnll  be  a  perfifting  heretic,  if  Mrs.  Sa'uct  cannot  convert 
«'  rue."  HL;  CHES'S  "  Corrcfpondcnce,"  Vol.1,  p.  106  ;  fee  his 
J.cuers  to  Lord  Cowp'er,  1 3  I D .  -paj/im,  and  No,  14.6  ad  Jin.  r.  254- 
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him  difturbance,  and  againfr.  thofe  too  he  will  tell  his  in 
timate  friends  he  has  a  fecret  which  gives  him  prefent 
cafe.  Uranius  is  fo- thoroughly  perfuaded  of  another 
life,  and  endeavours  fo  fmcerely  to  fecure  an  intereit  in 
it,  that  he  looks  upon  pain  but  as  a  quickening  of  his 
pace  to  a  home,  where  he  fliall  be  better  provided  for 
than  in  his  prelent  apartment.  Inftead  of  the  melancholy 
.views  which  others  are  apt  to  give  themfelves,  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  has  forgdt  he  is  mortal,  nor  will  he  think 
•of  himfelf  as  fuch.  He  thinks  at  -the  time  of  his  birfh 
.he  entered  into  an  eternal  being  ;  and  the  fliort  article 
of  death  he  will  not  allow  an  interruption  of  life  ;  lines 
tfhat  moment  is  not  of  half  the  duration  as  is  his  ordinary 
ileep.  Thus  is  his  being  one  uniform  and  confident 
.feries  of  chcarful  diveriions  and  moderate  cares,  with 
out  fear  or  hope  of  futurity  *.  Health  to  him  is  more 
than  pleafure  to  another  man,  and  fickncfs  Ids  affecting 
io  him  than  inditpolltion  is  to  others. 

I  muft  confefs,  if  one  does  not  regard  life  after  this 
manner,  none  but  idiots  can  pals  it  away  with  any  to 
lerable  patience.  Take  a  fine  lady  who  is  of  a  delicate 
frame,  and  you  may  obferve  from  the  hour  fhe  rifes  a 
-certain  wcarinefs  of  ail  that  pafies  about  her.  I  know 
more  than  one  whe  is  much  too  nice  to  be  quite  alive. 
They  are  fick  of  fuch  ftrange  frightful  people  that  they 
meet ;  one  is  fo  aukward,  and  another  fo  difagreeable, 
that  it  looks  like  a  penance  to  breathe  the  fame  air  with 
ihem.  You  fee  this  is  fo  very  true,  that  a  great  part  of 
.ceremony  and  good-breeding  among  the  ladies  turns 
vpon  their  uneafinefs  ;  and  I  will  undertake,  if  the  how- 
ido-yc-fervants  of  our  women  were  to  make  a  weekly  bill 
of  licknefs,  as  the  parifh-clerks  do  of  mortality,  you 
would  not  find  in  an  account  of  feven  days,  one  in 
thirty  that  -was  not  downright  fick  or  indilpofed,  or 
but  a  very  little  better  thnn  fhe  was,  and  fo  forth. 

It  is  certain  that  to  enjoy  life  and  health  as  a  con- 
itant  feaft,  we  Should -not  think  pleafure  neoeflary  ;  but, 
if  poflible,  to  arrive  at  an  equality  of  mind.  It  is  us  mean 
to  be  overjoyed  upon  otcafions  of  good  fortune,  as  to 
be  dejefted  in  circumflances  of  dilircfs.  Laughter  in 
one  Condi-lion,  is  as  unmanly  as  weeping  in  the  other. 

*  Meaning,  I  fuppofe,  that  as  he  looks  upon  himfelf  to  be  in  a 
#ate  of  eternity,  he  no  longer  feavs  or  hopes  far  what  he  is  already, 
as  it  were,  potfeiltd  of,  JP. 

We 
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We  fliould  not  form  our  minds  to  expert  tranfport  on 
every  occalion,  but -know  how  to  make  it  enjoyment  to 
be  out  ot'  pain.  Ambition,  envy,  vagrant  tiefire,  or 
impertinent  mirth  will  take  up  our  minds,  \v.'thout  we 
•can  poflefs  ourfelves  in  that  fobricty  of  heart  which  is 
above  all  pleasures,  and  can  be  felt  much  better  than 
dcfcribcd.  But  the  ready  way,  I  believe,  to  the  right 
enjoyment  of  life,  is  by  a  profpesft  towards  another  to 
have  but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  it.  A  great  author  of 
our  time  *  has  let  this  in  an  excellent  light,  when  with 
a  philofophic  pity  of  human  life,  he  fpoke  of  it  in  his 
THEORY  OF  THE  EARTH  in  the  following  manner: 

"  For  what  is  this  life  but  a  circulation  of  little  mean 
"  actions  ?  We  lie  down  and  rife  again,  drefs  and  un- 
*'  drefs,  feed  and  wax  hungry,  work  or  play,  and  arc 
"  weary,  and  then  we  lie  down  again-,  and  the  circle 
"  returns.  We  fpend  the  day  in  trifles,  and  when  the 
"  night  comes  we  throw  ourfelves  into  the  bed  of  folly, 
'*'  amongil  dreams  and  broken  thoughts  and  wild  ima- 
'*  ginations.  Our  reafon  lies  aileep  by  us,  and  we 
"  are  for  the  time  as  arrant  brutes  as  thofe  that  flecp 
"  in  the  ftalls  or  Ui  the  field.  Are  not  the  capacities 
**  of  man  higher  than  thefe  ?  And  ought  not  his-ambi- 
*<  tion  and  expectations  to  be  greater  ?  Let  us  be  ad- 
"  venturers  for  another  world.  It  is  at  lead  a  fair  and 
"  noble  chance;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  our 
"  thoughts  or  our  paffions.  If  we  -fhould  be  difap- 
"  pointed,  we  are  itill  no  worfe  than  the  reft  of  our 
"  fellow-mortals;  and  if  we  fucceed  in  our  expec~la- 
."*'  tions,  we  are  eternally  happy.-""  -j-  T 

'*  Dr.  Thomas  Burnct,    Mafter  of  the  Charter-houiV.     Tbcoi!* 
Telluris,  4to.  Amft.  1699,  P-  24J>     ^e^  SPECT.  N°  146. 
+  By  ST  EELE. 

*^*  At  Drury  Lane,  this  prefent  evening,  The  Lar.cafliireU'itchc-;, 
by  Mr.  Shadwell,  late  paet-laureat.  The  principal  parts  by  Mr' 
"Mills,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Johnfon,  Mr.  Bullock,  fen.  Mr.  Norris,  Mr. 
•Pack,  Mr.  Bullock,  jun.  Mr.  Elrington,  Mrs.  Povvel,  Mrs.  Brad, 
(haw,  Mrs.  Cox  ;  The  Witches,  by  Mr.  Burkhead,  Mr. "Ryan,  Mrs. 
Mills,  and  Mrs.  Willis.  With  the  original  fcer.es,  longs,  and 
dances.  SPICT,  in  folio, 

M  *  Wcdncfday, 
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Nan's  ijthm  clegans formantm  SPECTATOR  Jicm. 
Ter.  Eim.  Ad.  iii.  Sc.  5. 

*'  You  fliall  fee  how  nice  a  judge  of  beauty  I  am." 

BEAUT  Y  has  beeivthe  deTighrarrdtormcnt  of  the 
world  ever  lince  it  began.  The  philofophers  have 
felt  its. influence  ibfenlibly,  that  almoit  every  one 
xjf  them  has  left  us  ibme  fa)  ing  or  other.,  which  intimat 
ed  that  he  too  well  knew  the  power  of  it.    £)ne  *  has  told 
.us,  that  a  graceful  perlun  is  a  mai;e  powerful  recom- 
jnendatjorr  than  the  btft  letter  that  can  be  .writ  in  your 
•favour.   Another  f  deiires  the  pofieHbr  of  it  to  conlide.r 
it  as  a  mere  gift  of  -nature,   and  not  any  perfection  of 
liis  own.    A  third  i  calls  it  a  -ihort-livcd   tyranny;  .a 
fourth  ||,  a  filent  fraud,  bccaufe  it  impales  upon   us 
without  the  help  of  language;  but  I  think  Carncadcs 
jpoke  as  much  like  a  philofopher  as  any  of  them,  though 
jnore  like  a  lover,   when   he  calls  it  Royalty  without 
force  §  .  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  irrefLilible  in  a  beauteous  form  ;    the  moil  fevere 
will  -«o±  pueteml,  that  they  do  not  feql  an  immediate 
prepoileilion  in  favour  of  the  haRdlbme.    No  one  denies 
ihem  the  privilege  .of  .being-  firft. heard,  and  being  re 
garded  before  others  in  matte  is  of  ordinary  confederation. 
At  the  fame  time. the  handfomc  fliould  contider  that  it 
is  a  porldlion,  as  it  were,  foreign  to  them.  No  one  can 
give  it  himfelf,  or  preferve  it  when  they  have  it.     Yet 
Ib  it  is,  that  people  can  bear  any  quality  in  the  world 
better  than  bsaun  .    It  is  the  coniolation  of  all  who  .are 
naturally  too  much  aifedtd  with  .the  force  of  ir,  that  a 

*  Ariftctle,  t  Plafn.  \  Socrates.  ||  Theophraftus. 

^  Rath.er,  "  A  fovereignty  tliat  needs  no  military  force:"  this 
is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  original.  See  Diogenes  Laertius's 
Lims  of  the  Philofophers,  Lib-  v.  Cap.  i.  n,  II.  Whence  the 
lo.egoing  apophthegm*  are  taken.  P 

little 
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little  attention,  if  a  man  can  attend  with  judgment,  will- 
cure  them.  Handfome  people  ufually  are  fo  fantaftlcally 
pleafed  with  themfelves,  that  if  they  do  not  kill  at  firifc 
light,  as  the  phrafe  is,  a  fecond  interview  difarms  them 
of  all  their  power.  But  I  fhall  make  this  Paper  rather 
a  warning-piece  to  give  notice  where  the  danger  is, 
than  to  propofe  mftruttions  how  to  avoid  it  when  yon- 
have  fallen  in  the  way  of  it.  Handfome  men  {hall  b&' 
the  fubjecl  of  another  chapter,  the  women  fhall  take  up 
the  prefent  difcourfe. 

AMARYLLIS,  who  has  been  in  town  but  one  winter,. 
is  extremely  improved  with'  the  arts  of  good-breediru :, 
without  leaving  nature.  She  has  not  loil  the  native 
iimplicity  of  her  afpeft,  to  fubftitute  that  patience  of 
being  flared  at,  which  is  the  ufual  triumph  and  diftinc-* 
tion  of  a  town  lady.  In  public  affemblies  you  meet  her 
carelefs  eye  diverting  itfelf  with  the  objects  around  her, 
infenfible  that  fhe  herfelf  is  one  of  the-  brighteft  in  the 
place. 

DULCISSA  is  of  quite  another  make,  flic  is  almoft  a 
beauty  by  nature,  but  more  than  one  by  art.  If  it  wer& 
pollible  for  her  to  let  her  fan  or  any  limb  about  her  reft, 
flie  would  do  fome  part  of  the  execution  Ihe  meditates  ; 
but  though  fhe  defigns  herfelf  a  prey,  flic  will  not  ftay 
to  be  taken.  No  painter  can  give  you  words  for  the 
different  afpefts  of  DulcifTa  in  half  a  moment,  where- 
over  fhe  appears:  fo  little  doe;  (he  accomplish  what  (he 
takes  fo  much  pains  for,  to  be  gay  and  carelefs. 

MERAE  is  attended  with  all  the  charms  of  woman 
and  accomplifhments  of  man.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  flie  has  a  great  deal  of  wit,  if  Ihc  were  not  fuch  a 
beauty ;  and  flie  would  have  more  beauty  had  flie  not  io 
much  wit.  Affec.lar.ijn  prevents  her  excellencies  trom 
walk:ng  together.  If  flie  has  a  m'nd  to  fpeak  fuch  a 
thing,  it  mud  be  done  with  fuch  an  air  of  her  body  ; 
and  if  flie  has  an  inclination  to  look  very  carelefs,  there 
is  fuch  a  fmart  rhing  to  be  faid  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  dclign  of  being  admired  deftroys  itfelf.  Thus  the- 
unhappy  Merab,  though  a  wit  and  beauty,-  is  allowed 
to  be  neither,  becaufe  fhe  will  always  be  both. 

ALEACINDA  has  the  fkill  as  well  as  power  of  pleating. 

Her  form  is  majeflic,  but  her  afpecl  humble.  All  good 
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men  fhould  beware  of  the  clefti'oyer.  She  will'fpeak 
to  you  like  your  fifte*  until  fhc  kas  you  lure  ;  but  is 
the  molt  vexatious  of  tyrants  when  you  arc  fo.  Her 
familiarity  of"  behaviour,  her  indifferent  queftions,  and 
general  conversation,  make  the  filly  pare  of  her  votaries 
tail  of  hopes,  while  the  wife  fly  from  Licr  power.  She 
well  knows  flic  is  too  beautiful  and  too  witty  to  be  in 
different  to  any  who  convcrfe  with  her,  and  therefore 
knows  fhe  does  not  leflen  herfelf  by  familiarity,  but 
gains  occaiions  of  admiration,  by  feeming  ignorance  of 
her  perfections. 

EUDOSIA  adds  to  the  height  of  her  ftature  a  nobility 
of  fpirit  which  ftill  diftinguifhes  her  above  the  reft  of 
her  fox.  Beauty  in  others  is  lovely,  in  others  agreea 
ble,  in  others  attractive  ;  but  in  Eudoiia  it  is  com 
manding.  Love  towards  Eudofia  is  a  fentiment  like  the  ' 
love  of  glory.  T^be  lovers  of  other  women  are  foftened 
into  fondnefs,  the  admirers  of  Eudofia.  exalted  into 
ambition. 

EUCRATIA  prefents  herfelf  to  the  imagination  with 
a  more  kindly  pleafure,  and  as  flie  is  woman,  her  pr'aiie 
is  wholly  feminine.  If  we  were  to  form  an  image  of 
dignity  in  a  man,  we  fhould  give  him  wifdoin  and  va 
lour,  as  being  effenml  to  the  character  of  manhood.  In 
like  manner,  if  you  defcribe  a  right  woman  in  a  lauda 
ble  fenfe,  file  fliould  have  gentle  foftnefs,  tender  fear, 
and  all  thofe  parts  of  life,  which  cUftinguifh  her  from 
the  other  fex  ;  with  foine  fubordination  to  it,  but  fuch 
an  inferiority  that  makes  herliill  more  lovely.  Eucra- 
tia  is  that  creature,  ihe  is  ajl  over  woman,  kindnefs  is 
all  her  art,  and  beauty  all  her  arms.  Her  look,  her 
voice,  her  gefture,  and  whole  behaviour  is  truly  femi 
nine.  A  goodnefs  mixed  with  fear,  gives  a  tin&ure 
K>  all  her  behaviour.  It  would  be  favage  to  offend  her, 
and  cruelty  to  ufe  art  to  gain  her.  Others  are  beauti 
ful,  but  Eucratia,  thou  art  Beauty  ! 

OMNMAMANT?.  is  made  for  deceit,  flic  has  an  afpe<ft 
as  innocent  as  the  famed  Lucrece,  but  a  mind  as  wild 
as  the  more  famed  Cleopatra.  Her  face  fpeaks  a  veftal, 
but  her  heart  a  Meflalina.  Who  that  beheld  Ornnia- 
mantc's  negligent  unobierving  air,  would  believe  that 
ihe  hid  under  that  regardlcfs  manner  the  witty  prolli- 

tutf. 
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tute,  the  rapacious  wench,  the  prodigal  courtefan  ?  She 
can,  when  (he  pleafes,  adorn  thofe  eyes  with  tears  like 
an  infant  that  is  chid ;  {he  can  cart  down  that  pretty 
face  in  confufion,  while  you  rage  with  jcaloufy,  and 
florin  at  her  perfidioufnefs  •  {he  can  wipe  her  eyes,  trem 
ble  and  look  frighted,  until  you  think  yourfelf  a  brute 
for  your  rage,  own  yourfelf  an  offender,  beg  pardon, 
and  make  her  new  prefents. 

But  I  go  too  far  in  reporting  only  the  dangers  in  be 
holding  the  beauteous,  which  I  delign  for  the  inftruftion- 
of  the  fair  as  well  as  their  beholders  ;  and  {hall  end  this 
rhapfody  with  mentioning  what  I  thought  was  well 
enough  faid  of  an  nncient  fage  *  to  a  beautiful  youth, 
whom  he  faw  admiring  his  mvn  figure  in  brufs.  What, 
faid  the  philoibpher,  could  that  image  of  yours  fay  fur 
itfelf  if  it  could  fpeak  ?  It  might  fay,  (anfwercd  the 
youth)  "  That  it  is  very  beautiful."  **  And  are  not 
'*  you  afhamed,"  replied  the  cynic,  "to  value  yourfelf 
M  upon  that  only  of  which  a  piece  of  brafs  is  capa- 
««  ble?"  fT 

*  ANTISTH  ENE.S,  the  founder  of  the  kft  of  Cynic  Philcfophers. 
See  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lib.vi.  Cap.  I.  n.  4. 
t  By  ST  K  E  i.  E. 


N°  145     Thurfday,  Auguft  16,   1711. 

Stultitiaw patiuntur  opes———  Hor.  I  Ep.  xviii.  29, 

"  Their  folly  pleads  the  privilege  of  wealth." 

F  the  following  enormities  are  not  amended  upon 
the  firil  mention,  1  defire  farther  notice  from  my 
correfpondents. 


I 


*  Mr.  SPEC  TATOR, 

Am  obliged  to  you  for  your  difcourfe  the  other 
day  *  upon  frivolous  difputants,  who  with  great 
warmth  and  enumeration  of  many  circumftances  and 
authorities,  undertake  to  prove  matters  which  no  body 

+   S;c  No.  138. 

,  M  4  l  living 
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t  living  denies.     You  cannot    employ  yourfcif  more 

t  ufefully   than  in  adjufting  the  laws  of  deputation  in, 

coffee-houfes  and  accidental  companies,  as  well  as  ia 

*  moreformaldebates.  Among  many  other  things  which 

*  your  own  experience  inuft  fuggeit  to  you,  it  will  be 
'  very  obliging  if  youplcafe  to  take  noticeof  Wagercrs. 

*  I  will  not  here  repeat  what  Hudibras  fays  of  fuch  dif- 
'  putants,  which  is  fo  true,  that  it  is  ahnoft  proverbial*; 

*  but  ihall  only  acquaint  you  with  a  let  of  young  fel- 
4  lows  of  the  inns  of  court,  whofe  fathers  have  pro-* 

*  vided  for  them  fo  plentifully,  that  they  need  wot  be 

*  very  anxious  to  get  law  in  their  heads  for  the  fervice. 

*  of  their  country  at  the  bar  j  but  are  of  thofe  who  are. 

*  fent   (as  the  phrafe  of  parents  is)  to  the  Temple  to. 

*  know  how  to  keep  their  own.    One  of  thefe  gentle- 

*  men  is  very  loud  and  captious  at  a  coftee-houfe  which 

*  I  frequent,  and  being  in. his  nature  troubled  with   a. 

*  humour  of  contradiction,  though  withal  exceflive  ig- 

*  norant,  he  has  found  a  way  to  indulge  this  temper,, 

*  go  on  in  idlenefs  and  ignorance,  and  yet  itill  give 

*  himfelf  the  air  of  a  very  learned  and  knowing  man, 

*  by  the  flrength  of  his  pocket.  The  misfortune  of  the. 

*  thing  is,  I  have,   as  it  happens  fometimes,  a  greater 

*  ftock  of  learning  than  of  money.    The  gentleman  I 

*  am  fpeaking  of,  takes  advantage  of  the  narrownefs  of 

*  my  circu  in  fiances  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  has  read 

*  all   that  I  can  pretend  to,  and  runs  me  down  with 

*  fnch    a  politive  air,  and  with  fuch  powerful  argu-. 

*  ments,,  that  from  a  very  learned  perfon  I  am  thought- 
'*  a  mere  prete.nder.    Not  long  ago  I  was  relating  that  I 

*  had  read  fuch  a  paflage  in  Tacitus,  up  flarts  my  young 

*  gentleman  in  a   full  company,   and  pulling  out  his- 
'  purfe  offered  to  lay  me  ten  guineas,  to  be  flaked,  im- 
'  mediately  in  that  gentleman's  hands  (pointing-  to  on-e 

*  fmoking  at  another  table),  that  I  was  utterly  miihiken. 

*  I  was  dumb  for  want  of  ten  guineas ;   he  went  on 

*  unmercifully  to  triumph  over  my  ignorance  how  to 

*  take  him   up,   and  told  the  whole  room  he  had  read 

*  Tacitus  twenty  times  over,   and  fuch  a  remarkable. 

* "  I  have  heard  old  cunning  Stagers 

*'  Say,  Fools  for  argumcnu  lay  wagers." 

Hud.  P.  2.  C.  I.  v.  297- 
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*  incident  as  that,  could  notefcape  him.  He  has  at  this 

*  time  three  coniidcrable  Wagers  depending  between 

*  him  andfome  or  his  companions,  who  are  rich  enough 
'  to  hold  an  argument  with  him.    He  has  five  guineas 

*  upon  queftions  in  geography,   two  that  the  Ifle  of 
'  Wight  is  a  peninfula,   and  three  guineas  to  one  that 

*  the  world  is  round.     We  have  a  gentleman  comes 

*  to  our    cotlee-houfe,   who  deals  mightily  in  antique- 
'  fcandal ;    my  difputant  has  laid  him  twenty  pieces 

*  upon  a  point  of  hiitory,   to  wir,  that  Csefar  never  hy 
1  with  Lato's  fitter,  as  is  fcandaloufly  reported  by  fome 

*  people. 

'  There  are  feveral  of  this  fort  cf  fellows  in  town, 

*  who  wager  themfelves  into  ihitefmen,  hiiiorian?,  geo- 

*  graphers,  mathematicians,  and  every  other  art,  when 
«  the  perfons   with  whom  they  talk  have  not  wealth 
'  equal  to  their  learning.     I  beg  of  you  to  prevent  in 

*  thefe  youngfters,    this  compendious  way  to  wifdom, 
4  which  cofts  other  people  fo  much  time  and  pains  ; 
'•  and  you  will,  oblige 

*  your  humble  fervant.* 

Coffee-houfe  near  the 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,          Temple,. Aug.  12,  1711. 

*  TTERE's  a  young- gentleman  that  fings   opera" 
*"   JTl    tunes  or  whittles  in  afullhoufe.     Pray  let  him 

*  know  that  he  has  no  right  to  a£l  here  as  if  he  were 

*  in  an  empty  room.    Be  pleufed  to  divide  the  fpaces  of 

*  a   public  room,  and  certify  whiftler?,   fingers,  and; 
*•  common   orators,  that  are  heard  further  than  their 
'•  portion  of  the  room  comes  to,  that  the  law  is  open, 
4  and  that  there  is  an  equity  which  will  relieve  us  from 
*•  fuch  as  interrupt  us  in  our  lawful  difcourfe,  as  much 

*  as  again!*  fuch  who  flop  us  on  the  road.  I  take  theic 

*  perfons,    Mr.  Spectator,    to  be   fuch  trefpaflers    as 

*  the  officer  in  your  ftage-coach,   and  am  of  the  fame 
4  fentiment  with  couiifellor  Ephnii'm  *.     It  is  true  the 

*  young  man  is  rich,  and,  as.  the  vulgar  fay,  needs  not 

*  care  for  any  body  ;    but  fure  that  is  no  authority  for 

*  him  to  go  whiitle  where  he  pleafes. 

'  1  am,  SIK,  your  moft  humble  fervant,. 

*  See  above,  No.  145. 

M  c  P.  3. 
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P.  S.  '  I  have  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  here 
<  are  ftudcnts  that  learn  upon  the  hautboy  ;  pray  defire 
i  the  benchers,  that  all  lawyers  who  are  proficients  in 

wind-mu  fie  may  lodge  to  the  Thames.* 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  ~\\  T  E  are  a  company  of  young  women  who  pafs 
4     V  V     our  time  very  much  together,  and  obliged  by 
'  the  mercenary  humour  of  the  men  to.be  as  mercena- 

*  rily  inclined  as  they  are.    There  vilits  among  us  an. 
old  bachelor  whom  -each  of  us  has  a  mind  to.     The 
fellow    is  rich,   and  knows  he  may  have  any  of  us> 
therefore  is  particular  to  none,  butexceflively  ill-bred. 
His  pleafantry  confiirs  in  romping,  he  fnatchcs  kiflcs 
by  furpriie,   puts  his   hand  in  our  necks,  tears  our 
fans,    robs  us   of  ribbands,  forces  letters  out  of  our 
hands,  looks  into  any  of  our  papers,  and  a  thoufand 
other  ru-Jeneffcs.  Now  what  I  will  defire  of  you,  is 
to  accpuamt  him,  by  printing  this,  that  if  he  does  not 
marry  one  of  us  very  fuddcnly,  we  have  all  agreed, 
the  next  time  he  pretends  to  be  merry,  to  afTront  him, 
and  ufe  him  like  a  clown  as  he  is.     In  the  name  of 
the  fifterhood  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  am,  as  they 
all  are, 

*  your  conflant  reader.  and  well-wifher.* 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  And  feveral  others  of  your  female  readers,  have 
conformed  ourfelves  to  ,  our  rules,  even  to  our 
very  drefs.  There  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  reduced 
our  outward  petticoat  to  i:s  ancient  fizeable  circum 
ference,  though  indeed  we  retain  (till  a  quilted  one 
underneath;  which  makes  us  not  altogether  uncom- 
formable  to  the  fafhion  ;  but  it  is  on  condition,  Mr. 
Spectator  extends  not  his  ctnfurc  fo  far.  i>ut  we  find 
you  men  fecretly  approve  our  practice,  by  imitating 
our  pyramidical  form.  The  Ikirt  of  your  fafhionable 
coats  forms  as  large  a  circumference  as  our  petti 
coats  ;  as  thefe  are  fet  out  with  whalebone,  fo  are 
thofe  "Mifb  ivire  *,  to  increafe  and  fuilain  the  bunch 


*  It  is  in  remembrance  that  buckram  and  haircloth  were  ufed  for 
the  fame  j.urpofe.     A. 

«  of 
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of  fold  that  hangs  down  on  each  fide;   and  the  hat* 

I  perceive,  is  decre;-red  iti  iufl  proportion  to  our  head' 

drefles.    We  make  a  regular  figure,  but  I  defy  your 

•  mathematics  to  give  name  to  the  form  you  appear  in. 

Your  architecture   is    mere  Gothic,   and  betrays  a 

worfe  genius  than  ours  ;  therefore  if  you  are  partial 

to  your  own  fcx,  I  fliall  be  lefs  than  I  am  now 

T  *  '  your  humble  fervant/ 

*  BySrEELE,  from  the  Letter-box. 
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Nemo  <vir  magnusjine  aliquo  afflatu  divino  unqua?n  fait: 

tull. 

*'  No  man  was  ever  great  without  fome  degree  o£ 
"  infpiration." 

WE  know  the  higheft  pleafure  our  minds  are 
capable  of  enjoying  with  cotnpoi'ure,  when  we 
readfublime  thoughts  communicated  to  us  by 
men  of  great  genius  and  eloquence.  Such  is  the  enter 
tainment  we  meet  with  in  the  philofophic  parts  of  Ci 
cero's  writings.  Truth  and  good  fenfe  have  there  fo 
charming  adrefs,  that  they  could  hardly  be  more  agree 
ably  reprefented  with  the  addition  of  poetical  riclion  and' 
the  power  of  numbers.  This  ancient  author,  and  a  mo 
dern  one,  have  fallen  into  my  hands  within  thefe  few 
days  ;  and  the  impreffions  they  have  left  upon  me,  ha(.  e 
at  the  prefent  quite  fpoiled  me  for  a  merry  fellow.  The 
modern  is  that  admirable  writer  the  author  of  THE 
THEORY  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  fubjeds  with  which  I: 
have  lately  been  entertained  in  them  both  bear  a  near 
affinity  ;  they  are  upon  inquiries  into  hereafter,  and* 
:the  thoughts  of  the  l.uter  feem  to  me  to  be  raifed  above 
rhofe  of  the  former,  in  proportion  to  his  advantages  of 
fcripture  and  revelation.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  it,  I  could, 
not  at  prefent  talk  of  any  thing  elfe  ;  therefore  I  fli.il! 
r  ran  flat  e  a  pailage  in  the  one,  and  tranfcribe  a  para 
graph  out  of  the  other,  for  the  Speculation  of  this  day.. 
M  6  Gictro> 
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Cicero  tells  us  *,  that  Plato  reports  Socrates,  upon  re 
ceiving  his  fentence,  to  have  fpokcn  to  his  judges  in 
the  following  manner. 

*  I  HAVE  great  hopes,  oh  my  judges,  that  it  is  in-. 
'  finitely  to  my  advantage  that  lam  lent  to  death  :  for. 

*  it  mull  of  neceflity  be,   that  one  of  thefe  two  things 
'  muft  be  theconfequence.     Death  mult  .take  away  ail 

*  thefe  fenfes,  or  convey  me  to  another  life.     If  all  ienfc 
'  is  to  be  taken  away,  and  death  is  no  more  than  that 

*  profound  fle«p  without  dream?,  in  which  we  are  fome- 

*  times  buried,  oh  heavens  !  how  defirableis  it  to  die  ! 

*  How  many  days  do  we  know  in  life  preferable  to 

*  fuch  a  Hate  ?  But  if  it  be  true  that  death  is  but  a  paf- 

*  fage  to  places  which  they  who  lived  before  us  do  now 

*  inhabit,  how  much  flill  happier  is  it  to  go  from  thofe" 
4  who  call  themfelves  judges,  to  appear,  before  thpfe 

*  that  really  are  fuch  ;  betore  Minos,  Rhadamanthus, 

*  ^Eacus,  and  Triptolemus,  and  to  meet  men  who  have 

*  lived  with  juftice  and  truth  ?   Is  this,   do  you  think, 
«  no  happy  journey?  Do  you  think  it  nothing  to  fpeak 

*  with  Orpheus,  Mufaeus,  Homer,  and  Hefiod  r  I  would, 

*  indeed,  iuffer   many  deaths   to   enjoy  thefe  things. 

*  With  what  particular  delight  fhould  I  talk  to  Pahi- 

*  medes,  Ajax,  and  others,  who  like  me  have,  fufferetl 

*  by  the  iniquity  of  their  judges.   1  fliould  examine  the 

*  wifdom  oi  that  great  prince,  who  carried  fuch  mighty 

*  forces  againftTroy  ;  and  argue  with  Ulyffes  and  Sify- 

*  phus,  upon  difficult  points,  as  I. have  in  converfatba 

*  here,  without  being  in  danger  of  being  condemned. 
'  But  let  not  thofe  among  you  who  have  pronounced 
«  me  an  innocent  man  be  afraid  of  death.      No  harm 
'  can  arrive  at  a  good  man  whether  dead  or  living  ; 
«  his  affairs  are  always  under  the  direction  of  the  Gods ; 

*  nor  will  I  believe  the  fate  which  is  allotted  to  me  my- 

*  ielf  this  day  to  have  arrived  by  chance j  nor  have  I 

*  aught  to  fay  either  againft  my  judges  or  accufers,  but 

*  that  they  thought  they  did  me  an  injury. But  I 

*  detain  you  too  long,  it  is  time  that  I  retire  to  death, 

*  and  you  to  your  affairs  of  life  ;   which  of  us  has  the 

*  Letttris  known  to  the  Gx>ds,  but  to  no  mortal  man.* 

*  Tufculaa.  Qvacition,  tib.  J, 

Th« 
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The  divine  Socrates  is  here  repre Tented  in  a  figure 
worthy  his  great  wifdom  and  philoibphy,  worthy  the 
greateft  mere  man  that  ever  breathed.    But  the  modern 
difcourfe  is  written  upon  a  fubjecl  no  lefs  than  the  ditto- 
Union  of  nature  itfelf.     Oh  how  glorious  is  the  old  age 
of  that  great  man,  who  has  fpent  his  time  in.fuch  con 
templations  as  has  made  this  being,  whatonly  it  fliould 
be,  an  education  for  heaven  !   He-has,,  according  to  the 
lights  of  reafon  and  revelation,   which  feemed  to  him 
cleared,  .traced  the  fteps  of  Omnipotence.  He  has,  with 
a  celeitial  ambition,. as  far  as  it  is  confiftent  with  humi* 
lity  and  devotion,,  examined  the  ways  of  Providence* 
from  the  creation  to  the  diliblution  of  the  vifible  worldj 
How  pleafing  mult  have  been  the  fpecuhlion,  to  obierve 
nature  and  Providence  move  together,  the  phyfical  and 
moral  world  march  the  fame  pace.:  to  obferve  paradiie 
and  eternal  fpring  the  feat  of  innocence,  troubled  fea- 
fons  and  angry  flcies  the  portion  of  wickednefs  and  vice* 
When  this  admirable  author  has  reviewed  all  that  has 
paft,  or  is  to  come,  which  relates  to  the  habitable  world* 
and   run  through  the  whole  fate  of  it,   how  could  a 
guardian  angel,  that   had   attended  it  through  all  its 
conrfes  or  changes,  fpeak  more  emphatically  at  the  end 
of  his  chaygev  than  does  our  author  when  he  makes* 
as  it  were,   a  Fimeral  Oration  over,  thia  globe,   looking 
to  the  point  where  it  once  ftood  ? 

"  Let  us  only,  if  you  plcafe,  to  take  leave  of  this 
fubjecl,  reflect  upon  this  occalion  on  the  vanity  and 
traniient  glory  of  this  habitable  world.  How  by  the 
force  of  one  element  breaking  loofe  upon  the  reft,  all 
the  varieties  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the 
labours  of  men  arc  reduced  to  nothing.  All  that  we 
admired  and  adored  before  as  great  and  magnificent, 
is  obliterated  or  vanifhed  ;  and  another  form  and  face 
of  things,  plain,  liinplc,.  and  every  where  the  fame, 
overfpreads  the  whole  earth.  Where  are  now  the 
great  empires  of  the  world,  and  their  great  imperial 
cities?  Their  pillar?,  trophies  and  monuments  of 
glory?  Shew  me  where  they  iloo'J,  reed  the  intcrip- 
tion,  tell  me  the  victor's  name.  What  remain",  what 
impreffions.  what  difference,  or  diilinetiorij  do  yon 
ice  in.  this  mufs  of  fire  ?  Rome  itfelf,  eternal  Rome, 

4  the 
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*•  the  great  city,  the  cmprefs  of  the  world,  whofe.  do- 
*•  mination  and  mpci  Union,  ancient  and  modern,  make 
*•  a  great  part  of  the  hiitory  of  this  earth,  what  is  bc- 

*  come  of  her  now?   She  laia   her  foundations  deep, 
*•  and  her  palaces  were  ftrong  and  fumptuous  ;    "  She 
"  glorified   herlelf,  and  lived  delicioufiy,  and  laid  in 
"  her  heart,  I  fit  a  queen,   and'  ihall  fee  no  ibrrow  ;" 
*•  But  her  hour  is  come,   fhe  is  wiped  away  from  the 
'  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in  everlafting  oblivion. 

*  But  it  is  not  cities  only,  and  works  of  men's  hands, 

*  but  the  evei  lafting  hills,  the  mountains  and  rocks  of 
'  the   earth   are  melted  as  wax  before  the  fun,   and 
"  their  place  is  no  where  found."  Here  Hood  the  Alps, 
*•  the  load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  many  countries,. 
*•  and  reached  their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black 
«  Sea  ;  this  huge  mafs  of  ftone  is  foftened  and  diflblvcd 

*  as  a  tender  cloud  into  rain.    Here  flood  the  African 

*  mountains,  and  Atlas  with,  his  top  above  the  clouds ; 

*  there  was  frozen  Caucafos,  and  Taurus,  and  Jmaus, 

*  and  the  mountain^  of  Afiaj   and  yonder  towards  the 
*•  north,  flood   the  Riphean  hills,  clothed  in  ice  and 

*  fnow.     All  thefe   are    vanifhed,  dropt  away  as  the 

*  fnow  upon  their  heads.      "  Great  and  marvellous  are 
'*  thy  works,  jufl  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  king of 
««  faints  !  hallelujah  *."  f  T 

*  Burnct's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  1684,  fol.  Book  III.  Chap.  12.. 
pag.  no,   in. 

f  By  STESLE. 

%*  Never  afted  before-,,  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,, 
this  prefent  evening  will  be  prefented  a  new  comedy  called  "  'I  he 
"  City  Ramble,"  or  "  A  Play-houfe  Wedding. "  The  principal, 
parts  by  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Johnfon,  Mr.  Bullock,  Mr. . 
Norris,  Mr,  Pack,  Mr.  Bullock,  jun.  Mr.  Elrington,  Mr.  Buvk- 
head,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mrs..  Rogers,  Mrs.  Bradfhaw,  Mrs.  Knight,, 
Mrs.  Willis,  and  Mifs  Sherbon.  SPS.CT.  In  folio. 

N.  B.  There  is  juft  room  here  to  fay,  that  the  perfoii  alluded  to 
under  the  name  of  COTTILUS  in  No.  143,  was  probably  Mr. 
Hen.  Mar!yn,  who  had  a  little  habitation,  perhaps  called  his  Cot, 
at  Blackheath.  This  polite  fcholar  was  bred  to  the  bar,  but  though 
an  able  lawyer,  his  i'.l  Mate  of  health  prevented  his  attendance  in 
.the  courts.  Sec  EVICT.  Vol.  VII.  No.  J55,  and  AW. 

Saturday, 
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Pronunciatio   eft  vocis,    &  vulttis  &  geftus  modcratio 
cum  venuftate,  Tull. 

"  Good  delivery  is  a  graceful  management  of  the 
"  voice,  countenance,  and  geiture." 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

/"~f"s  HE  Well  reading  of  the  common-prayer  is  of 
great  importance,  and  fo  much  neglected,  that 
•*•  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  to  your  confideration 
fome  particulars  on  that  fubjecl:.  And  what  more  wor 
thy  your  obfervation  than  this  ?  A  thing  fo  public, 
and  of  fo  high  confequence.  It  is  indeed  wonderful, 
that  the  frequent  exercile  of  it  fhould  nor  make  the 
performers  of  that  duty  more  expert  in  it.  This  ina 
bility,  as  I  conceive,  proceeds  from  the  little  care  that 
is  taken  of  their  reading,  while  boys,  and  at  fchool, 
where  when  they  are  got  into  Latin,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  above  Englifli,  the  reading  of  which  is  wholly 
neglected,  or  at  leaft  read  to  very  little  purpofe,  with 
out  any  due  obfervations  made  to  them  of  the  proper 
accent  and  manner  of  reading;  by  this  means  they 
have  acquired  ftich  ill  habits  as  will  noteafily  be  re- 
moved.  The  only  way  that  I  know  of  to  remedy  this, 
is  to  propofe  fome  perfon  of  great  ability  that  way  as 
a  pattern  for  them  ;  example  being  moft  effeclual  to 
convince  the  learned,  as  well  as  inftruclthe  ignorant.. 

*  You  mult  know,  Sir,  Ihavebesnaconftantfrequenter 
of  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England  for  above 
thefe  four  years  laft  paft,  and  until  Sunday  was  feven- 
night  never  difcovercd,   to  fo  great  a  degree,  the  ex 
cellency  of  the  common-prayer.   When  being  at  St., 
James's  Garlick-Hill*church,  I  heard  the  ferviceread 

*  Or  Garlick  Hithe.    The  Re£lor  of  this  parift  at  that  time  was 
Mr.  Philip  Stubbs,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  i>t.  Albans,  whofc  ex 
cellent  manner  of  performing  die  Service  is  to  this  <Uy  remembeiedby 
the  Pariibioner;.     P, 

'fo 
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fo  diftinctly,  fo  emphatically,  and  fo  fervently,  that 
6  it  was  next  to  an  impoilibiliry  to  be  unatteiuive.  My 
'  eyes  and  my  thoughts  could  not  wander  as  ufual,  but 

*  were  confined  to  my  prayers.   I  then  confidcrcd  1  ad- 
'  drefled  myfelf  to  the  Almighty,  and  not  to  a  beautiful 

*  face.    And  when  I  reflected  on  my  former  perform- 

*  ances  of  that  duty,  I  found  I  had  run  it  over  as  a  mat-- 
'•  ter.  of  form,  in  comparifon  to  die  manner  in  which  I 
'  then  difcharged    it.     My  mind  was  really  affected, 

*  and  fervent  w.ifhes  accompanied  my  words.     The 

*  Confeffion  was  read  with  fuch  refigned  humility,  the 

*  Abiblution  with   fuch  a  comfortable  authority,  the 

*  Thankfgivings  with  fuch  a  religious  joy,  as    made 

*  me   feel   thole    affections  of  the  mind  in  a  manner  I 
1  never  did  before.  To  remedy  therefore  the  grievance 

*  above  complained  of,    I  humbly  propofe,  that  this 

*  excellent  Reader,    upon  the  next  and  every  annual 

*  affembly  of  the  clergy  oi  Sion-College,  and  all  other 

*  conventi'jnr,  (hould  read  prayers  before  them.     For 

*  then  thofe  that  are  afraid  of  ftretching  their  mouths, 

*  and  fpoiling  their  foft  voice,  will  learn  to  read  with 

*  clearnefs,  loudnefs,  and  flrength.     Others  that  affect 

*  a  rakifli  negligent  air  by  folding  their  arms  and  lol» 

*  ling  on  their  book,  will  be  taught  a  decent  behaviour, 
'•  and  comely  erection  ot  body.     Thole  that  read   fo 

*  faft  as  if  impatient  of  their  work,  may  learn  to  fpcak 

*  deliberately.    There  is  another  fort  of  perfons  whom 
«  I  call  Pindaric  readers,  as  being  confined  to  no  fet 
'•  meafure;   thefe  pronounce  five  or  fix  words  withgrcat 
4  deliberation,  and  the  five  or  fix  fubfcquent  ones  with 

*  as  great  celerity  :  the   firft  part  of  a  fentence  with  a 

*  very  exalted  voice,  and  the  latterpart  with  afubmif- 
4  five  one  :  fometirr.es  again,  with  one  fort  of  a  tone,  and 

*  immediately  aiter  with  a  very  different  one.     Thefe 

*  gentlemen  will  learn  of  my  admired  reader  an  even- 
«  nefs  of  voice  and  delivery,  and  all  who  are  innocent 

*  of  thefe  affectations,  but  read  with  fuch  an  indiffe- 

*  rency    as  if  they   did  not  underitand  the  language, 
«  may  then  be  informed  of  the  art  of  reading  movingly 
«  and  "fervently,  how  to  place  the  emphafis,  r.nd  give 
'  the  proper  accent  to  each  word,  and  how  to  vary  the 
«•  voice  according  to  the  nature  cf  the  feutence.  The«t 
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*-  is  certainly  a  very  great  difference  between  the  reading" 

*  a  Prayer  and  a  Gazette,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  inform 
'  a  fet  of  readers,  who  affeiir.,  forfooth,   a  certain  gen- 
*-  tleman-like  familiarity   of  tone,  and  mend  the  Ian- 
4  guage  as  they-  go  on,  crying  inftead  of  "  pardoneth 
*'  and  abfolveth,"  pardons  and  abfolves."     Thefe  arc* 

*  often  pretty  claflical  fcholars,  and  would  think  it  an 
4  unpardonable  fin  to  read  Virgil  or  Martial  with  fa 
4  little  tafte  as  they  do  Divine  Service. 

4  This  indifferency  feems  to  me  to  arife  from  the  en- 

*  deavour  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of  cant,  and  the 

*  ialfe  notion  of  it.    It  will  be  proper  therefore  to  tracer 

*  the  original  and  fignincation  of  this  word.     Cant  is, 

*  by  ibme  people,  derived  from  one  Andrew  Cant,  who, 
4  they  fay,  was  a  prefbyterian  minifter  "mfome  illiterate 
4  part  of  Scotland,  who  by  exercife  and  ufe  hadobtained 
4  the  faculty,  alias  gift,  of  talking  in  the  pulpit- in  fuch 
4  a  dialect,  tliat  it  is  faid  he  was  underftood  by  none  but- 
*•  his  own  congregation,  and  not  by  all  of  them.-  Since 

*  mafter  Cant's  time,  it  has  been  underftood  in  a  larger 
4  fenfe,  and  lignifies  all  fudden  exclamations,  winnings,. 
4  unufual  tones,  and  in  fine  all  praying  and  preaching, 
'  like  the  unlearned  of  the  Prefbyterians.  But  I'hops  a. 
4  proper  elevation  of  voice,,  a  due  emphafis  and  accent 
4  are  not  to  come  within  this  defcription.    So  that  our 
4  readers  may  ftill  be  asainlike.  the  Preiby terians  as  they. 
4  plcafe.  The  DhTenters  (I  mean  fuch  as  I  have  heard) 

*  do  indeed  elevate  their  voices,  but  it  is  with  fuddea 
4  jumps  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  part  of  them  ;  and 
4  that  with  fo  little  fenfe  or  Ikill,  that  their  elevation 
4  and  cadence  is  bawling  and  muttering.     They  make 
4  \ife  of  an  emphafis,  but  fo  improperly,  that  it  is  often 
4  placed  on  fome  very  infignificant  particle,  as  upon. IF, 
4  or  A  N  D.     Now  if  thefe  improprieties  have  fo  great  an 
4  eiFecl  on  the  people^  as  we  fee  they  have,  .how  great 
4  an  influence  would  the  fervice  of  our  Church,  con- 
4  tainingthe  belt  prayers  that  ever  were  ccmpofcd,  and 
4  that  in  terms  moft  affedting,  rnoft  humble,  and  moil 
4  exprellive  of  our  wants,  and  dependence  on  the  ob- 
4  jcrt  of  our.  worfliip,   difpofed  in  moft  proper  order,, 
4  and   void  of  all  confulion;   what  influence,  I  fay,. 
*-  would  thefe  prayers  have,  vv^re  they  delivered  with  a, 

4  due 
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*  due   emphafis,  and  appofite  rifing  and  variation  of 

*  voice,    the  fentence  concluded  with  a  gentle  cadence,. 

*  and,  in   a  word,  with  fuch  an  accent  and  turn  of 

*  fpeech  as  is  peculiar  to  prayer. 

*  As  the  matter  of  worfhip  is  now  managed,  in  Dif- 

*  fenting  Congregations,   you  find  infignih'cant  words 
*"  and  phrafes  raifed  by  a  lively  vehemence;  in  our  own 

*  churches,  the  molt  exalted  fenfe   depreciated,   by  a 

*  difpaffionate  indolence.     I  remember  to  have  heard 
4  Dr.  S e  *  fay  in  his  pulpit>  of  the  Common-prayer, 

*  that,  at  leaft,  it  was  as  perfect  as  any  thing  of  human 

*  inftitution.     If  the  gentlemen  who  err  in  this  kind 
'  would  pleafe  to  recollect  the  many  plcafantries  they 
*>  have  read  upon  thofe  who  recite  good  things  .with  a:i 

*  ill  grace,  they  would  go  on  to  think  that  what 'in  that 

*  cafe  is  only  ridiculous,  in  themfelves  is  impious.   But 

*  leaving  this  to  their  own  reflections,  I  fhall  conclude 

*  this  trouble  with  what  Caefar  faid  upon  the  irregula- 
*•  rity  of  tone  in  one  who  read  before  him,  "  Do  you, 
*'  read  or  ling  ?  If  you  fing,  you  fing  very  ill."  -j- 

T  |  '  your  moft  humble  fervant.* 

*   Probably  Dr.  Smalridge. 

•f    Si  tegis  cantas :  Ji  caxtas,   male  cantai. 

J  EySTEELE,  from  the  Letter-box. 
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•— 'E-xempta  juvat fpinis  I  plurllus  zina. 

Hor.  2  Ep.  ii.  212. 

**  Better  one  thorn  pluck'd  out,  than  all  remain." 

MY  correfpondents  aflure  me  that  the  enormities 
which  they  lately  complained  of,  andlpublifhed 
an  account  of,  arc  fo  far  from  being  amended, 
that  new  evils  arife  every  day  to  interrupt  their  con- 
Terfation,  in  contempt  of  my  reproofs.  My  friend  who 
writes  from  the  coffee-houfe  near  the  Temple,  informs 
me  that  the  gentleman  who  conftantly  lings  a  volun- 
tarv  in  fpite  of  the  whole  company,  was  more  muficafc 

• .  *^  *•          * .  .  . 

than, 
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than  ordinary  after  reading  my  Paper  *  ;  and  has  not 
been  contented  with  that,  but  has  danced  up  to  the 
glafs  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  pracYrfed  minuet- 
iteps  to  his  own  humming.  The  incorrigible  creature 
has  gone  dill  farther,  and  in  the  open  coffee-houfe,  with 
one  hand  extended  as  leading  a  lady  in  it,  he  has  danced 
both  French  and  country -dances,  and  admoniflied  his 
fuppofcd  partner  by  fiuiles  and  nods  to  hold  up  her. 
head,  and  fall  back,  according  to  the  refpe&ive  facings 
and  evolutions  of  the  dance.  Before  this  gentleman 
began  this  his  exercife,  he  was  pleafed  to  clear  his  throat 
by  coughing  and  fpitting  a.  full  half  hour ;  and  as  fooa 
as  he  ftruck  up,  he  appealed.,  to  an  Attorney's  Clerk  in 
the  room,  whether  he  hit  as  he  ought, 4i  Since  you  from 
«*  death  have  faved  me  ?"  and  then  alked  the  young- 
fellow  (pointing  to  a  chancery-bill  under  his  arm)  whe 
ther  that  was  an  Opera-Score  he  carried  or  not  ?  With 
out  flaying  for  an  anfwer  he  fell  into  the  exercife  above- 
mentioned,  and  praclifed  his  airs  to  the  full  houfe  who 
were  turned  upon  him,  without  the  leafl  fliame  or  re 
pentance  for  bis  former  tranfgreilions. 

1  am  to  the  laft  degree  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  with  this 
young  fellow,  except  I  declare  him  an  outlaw,  and  pro 
nounce  it  penal  for  any  one  toipeak  to  him  in  the  faid 
houfe  which  he  frequents,  and  direct  that  he  be  obliged 
to  drink  his  tea  and  coffee  without  fugar,  and  not  re 
ceive  from  any  perfon  whatfoever  any  thing  above  mere 
neceflfaries. 

As  we  in  England  are  a  fober  people,  and  generally 
inclined  rather  to  a  certain  bafhfulnefs  of  behaviour  in 
public,  it  is  amazing  whence  fome  fellows  come  whom 
one  meets  with  in  this  town  ;  they  do  not  at  all  feem  to 
be  the  growth  of  our  ilknd  ;  the  pert,  the  talkative,  all. 
fuch  as  have  no  fenfe-of  the  obfervation  of  others,  are 
certainly  of  foreign  extraction.  As  for  my  parti  am 
as  much  furprifed  when  I  fee  a  talkative  Englishman,  as 
I  fliould  be  to  fee  the  Indian  pine  growing  on  one  of 
our  quick-fet  hedges.  Where  thefe  creatures  get  fun 
enough,  to  make  them  fuch  lively  animals  and  dull: 
men,  is  above  my  philofophy. 

*  S;e  No.  14^.    Letter  2. 

There    , 
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There  are  another  kind  of  impertinents  which  a  man 
is  perplexed  with  in  mixed  company,  and  thole  are  your 
loud  Speakers.  Thefe  treat  mankind  as  if  we  were  all- 
deaf;  they  do  not  exprels  but  declare  themfelves.  Many 
of  thefe  are  guilty  of  this  outrage  out  of  vanity, -bccaufe 
they  think  all  they  fay  is  well  ;  or  that  they  have  their 
own  perlbns  in  fuch  veneration,  that  they  believe  no 
thing  which  concerns  them  can  be  infignilicant  to'  any 
body  elle.  For  thefe  people's  lake,  I  have  often  lamented 
that  we  cannot  dole  our  ears  with  as  much  eafe^as  we 
can  oar  eyes.  It  is  very  uneafy  that  we  rnuft  neccffarily 
be  under  perfecution.  Next  to  thefe  bawlers,  is  atrcu-' 
blefome  creature  who  comes  with  the  air  of  your  friend 
and  your  intimate,  and  that  is  your  Whifperer.  There  is 
one  of  them  at  a  coffee-houfe  which  I  myfelf  frequent, 
who  obferving  me  to  be  a  man  pretty  well  made  for 
fecrets,  gets  by  me,  and  with  a  whifper  tells  me  things 
which  all  the  town  knows.  It  is  no  very  hard  matter  to 
guefs  at  thefource  ofthis  impertinence,  whichis nothing 
elfe  but  a  method  or  mechanic  art  of  being  wile.  You 
never  fee  any  frequent  in  it,  whom  you  can  fuppofe  to 
have  any  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  Thefe  perlbns  are 
worfe  than  Bawlers,  as  much  as  a  fecret  enemy  is  more 
dangerous  than  a  declared  one.  I  wiih  this  my  coffee- 
houfe  friend  would  take  this  for  an  intimation,  that  I 
have  not  heard  one  word  he  has  told  me  for  thefe  feveral 
years;  whereas  he  now  thinks  me  the  moil  trufty  repo- 
fitory  of  his  fecrets.  The  Whifperers  have  a  pleafant 
way  of  ending  the  clofe  converfatton,  with  faying  aloud, 
"  Do  not  you  think  for"  Then  whifper  again,  and  then 
aloud,  "  but  you  know  that  perfon  :"  then  whifper 
again.  The  thing  would-  be  well  enough,  if  they 
whifpered  to  keep  the  folly  of  what  they  fay  among* 
friends;  but  alas,  they  do  it  topreferve  the  importance 
of  their  thoughts.  I  am  fure  I  could  name  you  more 
than  one  perfon  whom  no  man  living  ever  heard  talk 
vipon  any  f abject  in  nature,  or  ever  faw.  in  his  whole 
life  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  that  know  not  how  can 
whifper  fomething  like  knowledge  of  wh:it  has  and 
does  pafs  in  the  world  ;  which  you  would  think  he 
learned  from  fome  familiar  fpirit  that  did  not  think 
bun  worthy  to  receive  the  whole  tfory.  Bur  iu  truth 

Whifperers 
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'Whifperers   deal  only  in  half  accounts  of  what  they 
entertain  you  with.    A  great  help  to  their  difcourfe  is, 

*  That  tke   town  fays,  and  people  begin  to  talk  very 

*  freely,  and  they  had  it  from  perfons  too  conriderabie 
•*  to  be  named  what  they  will  tell  you  when  things  are 

*  riper.'  My  friend  has  winked  upon  me  any  day  fince 
I  came  to  town  laft,   and  has  communicated  to  me  as  a 
fecrtt,  that  he  deligned  in  a  very  fhort  time  to  tell  me  a 
Secret;  but   I  (hall  know  what  he  mean s,  he  now  af- 
.fures  me,  inlefs  than  a  fortnight's  time. 

But  I  muft  not  omit  the  dearer  part  of  mankind, 
!  mean  the  ladies,  to  take  up  a  whole  Paper  upon 
grievances  which  concern  the  men  only  ;  but  ihali  hum- 
.bly  propofc,  that  we  change  fools  for  an  experiment 
.«nly.  A  certain  fet  of  ladies  complain  they  are  fre 
quently  perplexed  with  a  viiitant,  who  affects  to  be 
,wifer  than  they  are  ;  which  character  he  hopes  to  prc- 
ferve  by  yh  obiHnate  gravity,  and  great  guard  againft 
difcovering  his  opinion  upon  any.occafion  whatfoever. 
A  painful  lilence  has  hitharto  gained  him  no  farther  ad- 
sViintnge,  than  that  as  he  might,  if 'he  had  behaved  hhr> 
•felf  with  freedom,  been  exccpted  againft,  but  m  to  this 
.and  that  particular,  he  now  offends  in  the  whole.  To 
relieve  thefe  ladies,  my  good  friend  and  correfpondents, 
I  (hall  exchange  my  dancing  outlaw  for  their  dumb 
viiitant,  and  affign  the  lllcnt  gentleman  all  the  haunts 
of  the  dancer  ;  in  order  to  which,  I  have  fcnt  them  by 
the  penny-poft  the  following  letters  "for  their  conduct 
in  their  new  converfaticjis. 

«   S  I   R, 

*  ¥  Have,  you  maybe  fure,  heard  of  your  irregularities 

*  J^    without  regard  to  my  obfervations  upon  you  ;  but 

*  fliall  not  treat  you  \\ith  fo  much  rigour  as  you  de- 

*  ferve.   Jf  you  will  give  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  repair 

*  to  the  place  mentioned  in  the poltfcript  to, this  letter 

*  at  feven  this  evening,  you  will  be  conducted  into  a 

*  fpacious   room  well-lighted,  where  there  are  ladies 

*  and   muiic.     You  will  fee  a  young   lady  .laughing 
'*  next  the  window  to  the  ftrcct ;   you  may  take  her 

*  out,  for  (lie  loves  you  as  well  as  fhe  does  any  man, 

*  though  flie  never  faw  you  before.  She  never  thought 

«  in 
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*  in  her  life,  any  more  than  yo'irfc.i.     Slic  will  not  be 

*  furpriied  when  you  accoil  her,  nor  concerned  when 

*  you  leave  her.     Haften  from  a  place  where  you  air 
•*  laughed  at,  to  one  where  vou  will  be  admired.    You 

*  are  of  no  cbnfequence,  therefore  go  where  you  will 

*  be  welcome  for  being  fo. 

'  Your  humble  fervant.' 
'  S  i  K, 

TH  E  ladies  whom  you  vifit,  think  a  wife  man  the 
moft  impertinent  creature  living,  therefore  you 
cannot  be  offended  that  they  are  difpleafed  with  you. 
Why  will  you -take  pains  to  appear  wile,  where  you 
would  not  be  the  more  eftecmed  for  being  really  fo  ? 
Come  to  us ;  forget  thegigglers ;  and  let  your  inclina 
tion  goaloirgwith  you  whether  you  fpeak  or  are  h'lcnt; 
and  let  all  fuch  women  as  are  in  a  cjun  or  iiftcrhood, 
go  their  own  way ;  there  is  no  room  for  you  in  that 
company  who  are  of  the  common,  taile  of  the  fex. 

*  For  women  born  to  be  controll'd 

*  Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold? 

*  Affect  the  haughty,  and  the  proud, 

*  The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud  *. 

•  Waller.  +  -By 
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Cut  in  manu  Jit  quern  ejjc  dcmentem  <r>cl!t, 
Qucmfaf>erC)  quern  fanar!^   quern  in  inorbum  injlci^ 
Quern  contra  amari^  quern  Occer/trit  qu'cm  e \petl. 

Ca-'cil.  apud  Tull-. 

*'  Who  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  men  mad 
*'  Or  wife  ;  or  lick,  or  well :  and  who  cc:n  chufe 
"  The  objecl:  of  her  appetite  at  plcufure." 

TH  E  following  letter  and  my  anfwer  fliall  take 
up  the  preient  Speculation. 

«  Mr, 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  1  Am  the  young  widow  of  a  country  gentleman  who 
'    £    has  left  me  intire  miitrefs  of  a  large  fortune,  which 

*  lie  agreed  to  as  an  equivalent  for  the  difference  in  our 

*  years.     In  thefe  circumitances  it  is  not  extraordinary 

*  to  have  a  crowd  of  admirers ;  which  I  have  abridged 

*  in    my   own  thoughts,  and  reduced  to  a  couple  of 

*  candidates  only,    both  young,  and  neither  of  them 

*  difagrecable  in  their  pcrfons  ;   according  to  the  com- 

*  mon  way  of  computing,  in  one  the  eitate  more  than 

*  deferves"  my  fortune,  in  the  other  my  fortune  more 

*  than  deferves  the  eftate.    When  I  conlider  the  firft,  I 
1  own  I  am  fo  far  a  woman  I  cannot  avoid  being  de- 

*  lighted  with  the  thoughts  of  living  great ;  but  then  he 
'  feems   to  receive  fuch  a  degree  of  courage  from  the 

*  knowledge  of  what  he  has,  he  looks  as  if  he  was  going 

*  to  confer  an  obligation  on  me;  and  the  readinefs  he 
'  accofts  me  with,  makes  me  jealous  I  am  only  hearing 

*  a  repetition  of  the  fame  things  he  has  faid  to  a  hun- 
-*  dred  women  before.     When  I  confider  the  other,  I 
-*  fee  myfelf  approached  with  fo  much  modefty  and  re- 

*  fpecl,  and  fuch  a  doubt  of  himfelf,  as  betrays  methinks 

*  an  affeclion  within,  and  a  belief  at  the  fame  time  that 

*  he  himfelf  would  be  the  only  gainer  by  my  confent. 
•*  What  an  unexceptionable  hufband  could  I  make  out 

•*  of  both  !  but  fihce  that  is  impollible,  1  beg  to  be 
-•*  concluded  by  your  opinion.  It  is  abfolutely  in  your 

*  power  to  difpofe  of 

•*  your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

*  SYLVIA.' 

M  A  D  A"M, 

YO  U  do  me  great  honour  in  your  application  to  me 
on  this  important  occafion  ;  I  fhall  therefore  talk 
to  you  with  the  tendcrncfs  of  a  father,  in  gratitude  for 
vour  giving  me  the  authority  of  one.  You  do  not  feem 
to  make  any  great  diftinction  between  thefe  gentlumen 
as  to  their  pcrfons  ;  the  whole  queftion  lies  upon  their 
'circumftances  and  behaviour.  If  the  one  is  lefs  refpe£t- 
ful  becaufe  he  is  rich,  and  the  other  more  obfequious 
iecaufe  he  is  not  fo,  they  are  in  that  point  moved  by 

the 
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the  fame  principle,  the  consideration  of  fortune,  and 
>you  muftplace  them  in  each  other's  circmnftances  before 
you  can  judge  of  their  iuclin-.ition.  To  avoid  confuiiou 
in  difculiiiig  this  point,  I  \vill  call  the  richer  man  Sire- 
phon,  and  the  other  Florio.  If  you  believe  Florio  with 
Strcphon's  eitate  would  behave  himfclf  as  he  docs  now, 
Florio  is  certainly  your  man  ;  but  if  you  think  Strephon, 
were  he  in  Florio's  condition,  would  be  as  obfequious 
as  Florio  is  now,  you  ought  for  your  cwn  lake  to  choofe 
Strephon  ;  for  where  the  men  are  equal,  there  is  no 
doubt  riches  ought  to  be  a  rcaibn  for  preference.  After 
this  manner,  my  dear  child,  I  would  have  you  abilracl 
•them  from  their  circumftsnces-;  for  you  arc  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  he  who  is  very  humble  only  becaufe 
he  is  poor,  is  the  very  fame  man  in  nature  with  him 
ivho  is  haughty  becaufe  he  is  rich. 

When  you  have  gone  thus  far,  as  to  confider  the 
•figure  they  make  towards  you  ;  you  will  pleale,  my 
dear,  next  to  confider  the  appearance  you  maketoward's 
•them.  It  they  are -men  of  dilcerning,  they  canobfervc 
the  motives  of  your  heart;  and  Florio  can  fee  when  he 
is  difregarded  only  upon  account  of  fortune,  which 
makes  you  to  him  a  mercenary  creature:  and  you  are 
itill  the  fame  thing  to  Strephon,  in  taking  him  for  his 
.wealth  only  :  you  arc  therefore  to  conlider  whether 
you  lia-i  rather-oblige,  rh::v.  receive  an  obligation. 

The  marriage-Hie  is  always  an  ihlipid,  a  voiatimir, 
or  a  happy  condition.  The  n>ft  is,  v,  hen  two  people  of 
no  genius  or  tafte  for  thcmfclvcj  incet  together,  upon 
fuchafettlement  as  has  been  thought  reasonable  by  pa 
rents  and  conveyancers  from  an  exact  valuation  of  the 
land  and  cadi  of  both  parties.  In  this  cafe  the  young 
lady's  perlbn  is  no  more  regarded,  than  the  houfe  and 
improvements  in  putchafe  of  an  cltate  :  but  fhe  goes 
•with  her  fortune,  rather  than  her  fortune  with  her. 
Thefc  make  up  the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and 
fill  up  the  lumber  of  human  race1,  without  beneficence 
toward?  thofe  below  them, -or  rcipc ft  towards  thole  above 
them  ;  and  lead  a  defpicable,  independent  and  ufelefs 
life,  without  fenfe  of  the  laws  of  kindnefs,  good-nature, 
-mutual  offices,  and  the  elegant  fatisfactious  -which  flow 
from  rcaibn  and  virtue. 

The 
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The  vexatious  life  arifes  from  a  conj\m£Hon  of  twd 
people  of  quick  tafte  and  refentment,  put  together  for 
ireafons  well  known  to  their  friends,  in  which  efpecial 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  (what  they  think  the  chief  or" 
evils)  poverty,  and  infure  to  them  riches,  with  every 
evil  befides .  Thefe  good  people  live  in  a  cpnftant  con- 
ftraint  before  company,  and  too  great  familiarity  alone. 
When  they  are  within  obfervation  they  fret  at  each 
other's  carriage  and  behaviour  ;  when  alone  they  revile 
each  other's  perfon  and  conduct.  In  company  they  are 
in  a  purgatory,  when  only  together  in  a  hell. 

The  nappy  marriage  is,  where  twoperfons  meet  and 
voluntarily  make  choice  of  each  other,  without  prin 
cipally  regarding  or  neglecting  the  circumftances  of  for 
tune  or  beauty.  Thefe  may  ftill  love  in  fpite  of  adverlity 
or  ficknefs  :  the  former  we  may  in  fome  meafure  de 
fend  ourfelves  from,  the  other  is  the  portion  of  our  very 
make.  When  you  have  a  true  notion  of  this  -fort  ofpai- 
<ion,  your  humour  of  living  great  will  vanifh  out  of  your 
imagination,  and  you  will  find  love  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ftate.  Solitude,  with  the*perfon  beloved,  has  a 
pleafure,  even  in  a  woman's  mind,  beyond  fliow  or 
.pomp.  You  are  therefore  to  conlider  which  of  your 
lovers  will  like  you  belt  undrertcd,  which  wril  bear  with 
you  moft  when  out  of  humour  -,  and  your  way  to  this 
is  to  alk  of  yourfelf,  which  of  them  you  value  moft  for 
his  own  lake  ?  And  by  that  judge  which  gives  the  greater 
inflances  of  his  valuing  you  for  yourfelf  only. 

After  you  have  expreifed  fome  fenfe  of  the  humble 
approach  of  Florio,  and  a  little  difdain  at  Strephon's  af~ 
furance  in  his  addrefs,  you  cry  out,  u  What  an  unex- 
*'  ceptionable  hulband  could  I  make  out  ot  both  !"  It 
would  therefore  methinks  be  a  good  way  to  determine 
yourfelf.  Take  him  in  whom  what  you  like  is  not  tranf- 
ferable  to  another;  for  if  you  choofe  otherwife,  there 
is  no  hopes  your  hufband  will  ever  have  what  you  liked 
in  his  rival ;  but  intriniic  qualities  in  one  man  may  very 
probably  purchafe  every  thing  that  is  adventitious  in 
another.  In  plainer  terms :  he  whom  you  take  for  his 
perfonal  perfections  will  iboner  arrive  at  the  gifts  of  for 
tune,  than  he  whom  you  cake  for  the  fake  of  his  fortune 
attain  to  per  fonul  perfections.  If  Strephgs  is  not  a?  ac- 

Yoj,,  II.  ^  complifhed 
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compliftied  and  agreeable  as  Fiorio,  marriage  to  you 
will  never  make  him  fo;  but  marriage  to  you  may  make 
Fiorio  as  rich  as  Strephon.  Therefore  to  make  a  fare 
purchafe,  employ  fortune  upon  certainties,  but  do  not 
facrifice  certainties  to  fortune. 
T  *  I  am, 

your  tnoft  obedient, 

humble  fervant. 
*  By  STEELS. 
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JJil  babet  infelix  paupertas  durius  infc 
Quam  quod  ridicules  homines  facit  • 

Juv.  Sat.iii.  152, 

*'  Want  is  the  fcorn  of  every  wealthy  fool, 
'*  And  wit  in  rags  is  turn'd  to  ridicule."  DRYDEK. 

AS  I  was  walking  in  my  chamber  the  morning  be 
fore  I  went  laft  into  the  country,  I  heard  the 
hawkers  with  great  vehemence  crying  about  a 
paper,  intitled,  "  The  ninety-nine  plagues  of  an  empty 
**  purfe."     I  had  indeed  lome  time  before  obferved, 
that  the  orators  of  Grub-ftreet  had  dealt  very  much  in 
PLAGUES.     They  have  already  publifhed  in  the  fame 
month,   "  The  plagues  of  matrimony,  The  plagues  of 
"  a  {ingle  life,  The  nineteen  plagues  of  a  chamber- 
"  maid,  The  plagues  of  a  coachman,  The  plagues  of 
*'  a  footman,"  and  "The  plague  of  plagues."  The 
fuccefs  thefe  feveral  PLAGUES  met  with,  probably  gave 
occanon  to  the  above-mentioned  poem  on  an  EMPTY 
PURSE.    However  that  be,  the  fame  noife  fo  frequently 
repeated  under  my  window,  drew  me  infenfibly  to  think 
on  fome  of  thofe  inconveniencies  and   mortifications 
which   ufually  attend  on  Poverty,  and  in  Ihort,  gave 
birth  to  the  prefent  Speculation  :  for  after  my  fancy 
had  run  over  the  moft  obvious  and  common  calamities 
iVhich  mean  fortunes  are  liable  to,  it  defcended  to  thofe 

little 
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little  infults  and  contempts,  which  though  they  may 
fecm  to  dwindle  into  nothing  when  a  man  offers  to  de- 
(bribe  them,  are  perhaps  in  themfelves  more  cutting 
and  infupportaWe  than  the  former.  Juvenal  with  a 
great  deal  of  humour  and  reafon  tells  us,  that  nothing 
bore  harder  upon  a  poor  man  in  his  time,  than  the 
continual  ridicule  which  his  habit  and  drefs  afforded 
to  the  beaus  of  Rome. 


quad  mate riam  prabet  canfafque  jocorurt 
Omnibus  hie  idem  ;  Ji  fee  da  & fciffa  laccrna^ 
Si  tegafordidula  eft,  &  ruptd  calceus  alter 
Pclle  patet)  <vel Jt  confuto  vulnere  crajfum 
-jltqiie  r-eceus  linum  oftendit  nou.  una  cicatrix. 

Juv.  Sat.  iii.  14^* 

Add  that  the  rich  have  flill  a  gibe  in  ftore, 
And  will  be  monftrous  witty  on  the  poor; 
For  the  torn  furtout  and  the  tatter'd  veil, 
The  wretch  and  all  his  wardrobe  are  a  jeft  ; 
The  greafy  gown  fully'd  with  often  turning, 
trivet  a  good  hint  to  fay  the  man's  in  mourning^ 
Or  i^ the  fhoe  be  ript,  or  patch  is  put, 
HeTwounded,  fee  the  plaifter  on-his  foot.  DRYDEN* 

It  is  on  this  occafion  that  he  afterwards  adds  the  re- 
ile6tion  which  I  have  chofen  tor  my  motto. 

Want  is  the  fcorn  of  every  wealthy  fool, 
And  wit  in  rags  is  turn'd  to  ridicule. 

It  mud  be  -confeffed  that  few things  make  a  man  ap 
pear  more  defpicable,  or  more  prejudice  his  hearar* 
againftwhat  he  is  going  to  offer,  than  an  aukward  or 
pitiful  drefs  ;  infomuchthat  I  fancy,  hadTully  hiftiielf 
pronounced  one  of  his  orations  with  a  blanket  about  hi* 
ihoulders,  more  people  would  have  laughed  at  his  drcfe 
than  have  admired  his  eloquence.  This  laft  refledrloa 
•made  me  wonder  at  a  fet  of  men,  who,  without  bebig 
fubje&ed  to  it  by  the  unkindnefs  of  their  fortunes,  are 
contented  to  draw  upon  themfelves  the  ridicule  of  the 
world  in  this  particular.  I  mean  filch  as  take  it  into 
their  heads,  that  the  firft  regular  Aep  to  be  a  Wit  is  to 
N  e 
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commence  a  floven.  It  is  certain  nothing  has  fo  much 
debafed  thaty  which  mull  have  been  otherwile  fo  great  a 
character;  and  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  unlefs 
it  may  poffibly  be  incomplaifance  to  thofe  narrow  minds 
Vtfhocan  have  no  notion  of  the  fame  perfon's  poflefling 
-  different  accomplifhments ;  or  that  it  is  a  fort  of  facrifice 
which  fome  men  are  contented  to  make  to  calumny,  by 
allowing  it  to  faften  on  one  part  of  their  character,  while 
they  are  endeavouringto  eftablifh  another.  Yethowever 
unaccountable  this  foolifhcuftom  is,  I  am  afraid  it  could 
plead  a  long  prefcription ;  and  probably  gave  too  much 
occafion  for  the  vulgar  definition  ftill  remaining  among 
us  of  an  Heathen  Philofopher. 

I  have  feen  the  fpeech  of  a  tfmf-JRita,  fpoken  in 
king  Charles  the  Second's  reign;  in  which  he  defcribes 
two  very  eminent  men,  who  were  perhaps  the  greateft 
fcholars  of  their  age  ;  and  after  having  mentioned  the 
intire  friendfliip  between  them,  concludes,  That  "  they 
**  had  but  one  mind,  one  purfe,  one  chamber,  and  one 
"  hat."  The  men  of  bufinefs  were  alfo  infected  with  a 
fort  of  fingularity  little  better  than  this.  I  have  heard 
my  father  fay,  that  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  fhort  hair, 
and  unfolded  handkerchief,  were  in  his  time  abfolutely 
neceiFary  to  denote  a  NOTABLE  MAN  ;  and  that  he  had 
known  two  or  three,  who  afpired  to  the  character  of 
VERY  NOTABLE,  wear  fhoeftrings  with  great  fuccefs. 

To  the  honour  of  our  prefentage  it  muft  be  allowed, 
thatfome  of  our  greateft  geniufes  for  WIT  and  BUSINESS 
have  almoft  intirely  broke  the  neck  of  thefe  abfun_*  ries. 

VICTOR,  after  having  difpatched  the  moft  important 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  has  appeared  at  an  aflem- 
bly,  where  all  the  ladies  have  declared  him  the  genteeleft 
man  in  the  coma ny;  and  in  ATTICUS  *,  though  every 
way  one  of  the  grcateft  geniufes  the  age  has  produced, 
one  fees  nothing  particular  in  his  drefs  or  carriage  to 
denote  his  pretenfions  to  wit  and  learning:  fo  that  at 
prefent  a  man  may  venture  to  cock  up  his  hat,  and  wear 
a  fafhionable  wig,  without  being  taken  for  a  rake  or  a 
fooL 

The  medium  between  a  fop  and  a  floven  is  what  a 
man  ef  fenfe  would  endeavour  to  keep  j  yet  I  remember 

*  Probably  Mr.  AB»JS<VJ. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Ofborn  advifes  his  fon  to  appear  in  his  habit  rather 
above  than  below  his  fortune ;  and  tells  him  that  he 
will  find  an  handfome  fuit  of  clothes  always  procures 
fome  additional  refpe6t*.  I  have  indeed  myfelf  obferved 
that  my  banker  ever  bows  loweft  to  me  when  I  wear  my 
full-bottomed  wig;  and  writes  me  MR,  or  Eso^..  accord 
ingly  as  he  fees  me  drafted.  • 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Paper  with  an  adventure  which 
I  was  myfelf-an  eye-witnefs  of  very  lately. 

I  happened  the  other  day  to  call  in  at  a  celebrated 
coffee-houfe  near  the  Temple.  I  had  not  been  there  long 
when  there  came  i  n  an  elderly  man  very,  meanly  drafted 
and  fat  down  by  me  ;  he  had  a  thread-bare  loofe  coat  on, 
which  it  was  plain  he  xvore  to  keep  himfelf  warm,  and 
not  to  favour  his  under  fuit,  which  teemed  to  have  been 
at  leaft  its  contemporary  :  his  fhort  wig  and  hat  were 
both  anfwerable  to  the  reft  of  his  apparel.  He  was  no 
fooner  feated  than  he  called  for  a  difh  of  tea  ;  but  as 
fevejral  gentlemen  in  the  room  wanted  other  thing?,  the 
boys  of  thehoufe  did  not  think  themfelves  at  Icifure  to 
mind  him.  Icouldobfeive  the  old  fellow  was  very  uneafy 
at  the  affront,  and  at  his  being  obliged  to  repeat  his 
commands  feveral  times  to  no  purpofe  ;  until  at  laft  one 
of  the  lads  prefented  him  with  fome  ilale  tea  in  a  broken 
difh,  accompanied  with  a  plate  of  brown  fugar  ;  which 
fo  raifed  his  indignation,  that  after  feveral  obliging  ap 
pellations  of  Dog  and  Rafcal,  he  afked  him  aloud  be 
fore  the  whole  company,  "  Why  he  muft  be  ufed  with 
"  lefs  refpecl:  than  that  Fop  there  ?"  Pointing  to  a  well- 
drefled  young  gentleman  who  was  drinking  tea  at  the 
oppofite  table.  The  boy  of  the  houfe  replied  with  a  good 
deal  of  pertnefs,  That  his  matter  had  two  forts  of  cuf- 
tomers,  and  that  the  gentleman  at  the  other  table  had 
given  him  many  a  fixpence  for  wiping  his  fhoes.  By 
this  time  the  young  Templar,  who  found  his  honour 
concerned  in  the  difpute,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
Coffee-houfe  were  upon  him,  had  thrown  afide  a  paper 
he  had  in  his  hand,  and  was  coming  towards  us,  while 
we  at  the  table  made  what  hafte  we  could  to  get  awjy 
from  the  impending  quarrel,  but  were  all  of  us  furprife d 
to.  fee  him  as  he  approached  nearer  put  on  an  air  of 
*  Advice  to  a  Son  by  Francis  Ofborn,  Efq,  Part  i.  Se&.  23. 
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deference  and  refpeft.  To  whom  the  old  man  faid, 
*'  Hark  you,  tirrah,  I  will  pay  off  your  extravagant 
"  bills  once  more;  but  will  take  effectual  cnre  for  the 
"  future,  that  your  prodigality  fhall  not  fpirit  up  a 
**  parcel  of  rafcals  to  iufult  your  father." 

Though  I  by  no  means  appro-vc  either  the  impu 
dence  of  the  fervants  or  the  extravagance  of  the  fon,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  old  gentleman  was  in  fome  mea^ 
fure  juftly  fcrved  for  walking  in  mafquerade,  I  mean 
appearing  in  a  drefs  fo  much  beneath  his  quality  and 
•ftate.  *  X 

*  By  Mr.  E.  BUDCELL.     See  SPECT.  Vol.  VI.I.  No.  555. 
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Maxima's    virtvtes  jactre   omnes  neceffe   ejt  wolttptate 
dominante.  Tull.  de  Fin. 

**•  Where  plcafure  prevails,  all  the  greatest  virtues. 
"  will  lofe  their  power," 

IKnow  no  one  charafter  that  gives  reafon  a  greater; 
fhock*  at  the  fame  time  that  itprefenti  a  good  ridi- 
cuious  image  to  the  imagination,  than  that  of  a  Man 
of  wit  and  pleafure  about  the  town.  This  defcription 
of  a  man  offajbiot!t  fpoken  by  fome  with  a  mixture  of 
fcorn  and  ridicule,  by  others  with  great  gravity  as  a 
laudable  dilUnclion,  is  in  every  body's  mouth  that  fpemls 
any  time  in  converfation.  My  friend  Will  Honeycomb 
has  this  expreffion  very  frequently  ;  and  I  never  could 
uruJerlland  by  the  flory  which  follows,  upon  his  mention 
of  fuch  a  one,  but  that  his  Man  of  Wit  and  Pleafurs 
was  either  a  drunkard,  too  old  for  wenching,  or  a  young 
lewd  fellow  with  fome  livelinefs,  who  would  converfe 
•with  you,  receive  kind  offices  of  you,  and  at  the  fame 
time  debauch  your  filler,  or  lie  with  your  wife.  Ac 
cording  to  his  defcription,  a  Man  of  Wit,  when  he  could 
have  wenchea  for  crowns  apiece  which  he  liked  quite  as 
well,  would  be  fo  extravagant  as  to  bribe  fervants, 
'make  falfe  friendfhips,  fight  relations:  I  fay,  according 
to  him,  plaia.and  iimp!.e  vice  was  too  little  for  a  Man 

of 
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of  Wit  and  Pleafure  ?  but  he  would  leave  an  eafy  and 
acceffible  vvickednefs,  to  come  at  the  fame  thing  with 
only  the  addition  of  certain  falfehood  and  poffible  mur 
der.  WILL  thinks  the  town  grown  very  dull,  in  that  we 
do  not  hear  fa  much  as  we  ufed  to  do  of  thofe  cox 
combs,  whom  (without  obferving  it)  he  defcribes  a» 
the  moft  infamous  rogues  in  nature,  with  relation  to 
friendfhip,  love,  or  converfation. 

When  pleafure  is  made  the  chief  purfuit  of  life,  it 
will  neceffarily  follow  that  fuch  monfters  as  thefe  will 
arife  from  a  conftant  application  to  fuch  blandifbmenta 
as  naturally  root  out  the  force  of  reafon  and  reflection, 
and  fubftitute  in  their  place  a  general  impatience  of 
thought,  and  a  conftant  pruriency  of  inordinate  defire. 

Pleafure,  when  it  is  a  man's  chief  purpofe,  difappoints 
itfelf ;  and  the  conftant  application  to  it  palls  the  faculty 
of  enjoying  it,  though  it  leaves  the  fenfe  of  our  inability 
for  that  we  wifli,  with  a  difrelifli  of  every  thing  elfc. 
Thus  the  intermediate  feafons  of  the  Man  of  Pleafure. 
are  more  heavy  than  one  would  impofe  upon  the  vilott 
criminal.  Take  him  when  he  is  awaked  too  foon  after 
a  debauch,  or  difappointed  in  following  a  worthlefa 
woman  without  truth,  and  there  is  no  man  living  whofe 
being  is  fuch  a  Wright  or  vexation  as  his  is.  He  is  an, 
utter  ftranger  to  the  pleafing  reflections  in  the  evening 
of  a  well-fpent  day,  or  the  gladnefs  of  heart  or  quicknefe 
of  fpirit  in  the  morning  after  profound  deep  or  indolent 
flumbers.  He  is  not  to  be  at  eafe  any  longer  than  he 
can  keep  reafon  and  good  fenfe  without  his  curtains ; 
otherwife  he  will  be  haunted  with  the  reflection,  that  he 
could  not  believe  fuch  a  one,  the  woman  that  upon  trial 
he  found  her.  What  has  he  got  by  his  conqueft,  but  to 
think  meanly  of  her  for  whom  a  day  or  two  before  he 
had-  the  higheft  honour  ?  And  of  himfelf,  for  perhaps, 
wronging  the  man  whom  of  all  men  living  he  himfelf 
would  leaft  willingly  have  Injured  ? 

Pleafure  feizes  the  whole  man  who  addicts  himfelf  to 
it,  and  will  not  give  him  leifure  for  any  good  office  in 
life  which  contradicts  the  gaiety  of  the  prefent  hour. 
You  may  indeed  obferve  in  people  of  pleafure  a  certain 
complacency  and  abfence  of  all  feverity,  which  the  ha 
bit  of  a  loofe  unconcerned  life  gives  them  j  but  tell  th« 
N  4  Man 
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Man  of  Pleafure  your  fecret  wants,  cares,  or  forrow^ 
and  you  will  find  he  has  given  up  the  delicacy  of  his 
•paffions  to  the  cravings  of  his  appetites.  He  little  knows 
the  perfect  joy  he  lofes,  for  the  difappointing  gratifica 
tions  which  he  purfues.  H<e  looks  at  plealure  as  fhe 
Approaches,  and  comes  to  him  with  the  recommendation 
of  warm  wifhes,  gay  looks,  and  graceful  motion ;  but 
he  does  not  obferve  how  flie  leaves  his  prefence  with 
diforder,  impotence,  down-call  fhame,  and  confcious 
imperfection.  She  makes  our  youth  inglorious,  our 
age  ihameful. 

Will  Honeycomb  gives  us  twenty  intimations  in  an 
evening  of  feveral  hags  whofe  bloom  was  given  up  to 
his  arms;  and  would  raife  a  value  to  himfelf  for  having 
had,,  as  the  phrafe  is,  very  Good  Wom«n.  Will's  Good 
Women- are  the  comfort,  of  his  hearty  and  fupport  him* 
I  warrant,  by  the  memory  of  pad  interviews  with  perfons 
of  their  condition.  No,  there  is  not  in  the  world  an 
occafion  wherein  vice  makes  fo  phantaftical  a  figure,  as 
at  the  meeting  of  two  old  people  who  have  been  part 
ners  in  unwarrantable  pleafure.-  To  tell  a  toothlels  old 
lady  that  fhe  once  had  a  good  fet,.or  a  defunct  wencher 
that  he  once  was  the  admired  thing  of  the  town,  are 
fatires  inftead  of  applaufes  j  but  oa  the  other  fide,  con- 
fider  the  old  age  of  thofe  who  have  pafled  their  days  in 
labour,  induflry,  and  virtue,  their  decays  make  them 
but  appear  the  more  venerable,  and  the  imperfections 
of  their  bodies  are  beheld  as  a  misfortune  to  human 
fociety  that  their  make  is  fo  little  durable. 

But  to  return,  more  directly  to  my  Man  of  Wit  and 
Pleafure.  In  all  orders,  of  men,  wherever  this  is  the 
chief  character,  the  perfon  who  wears  it  is  a  negligent 
friend,  father,  and  hufband,  and  entails  poverty  on  his 
unhappy  defcendants.  Mortgages,  difeafes,  and  fettle- 
ments  are  the  legacies  a  man  of  Wit  and  Pleafure  leaves 
to  his  family.  All  the  poor  rogues  that  make  fuch  la~ 
mentabie  fpeeches  after  every  felli on s  at  Tyburn,  were, 
in  their  way,  Men  of  Wit  and  Pleafure  before  they  fell 
into  the  adventures  which  brought  them  thither. 

Jrrefolution  and  procraftination  in  all  a  man's  affairs, 
are  the  natural  effects  of  being  addicted  to  Pleafure. 
DHlidnour  to  the  gentleman  and  bankruptcy  to  the 

trader, 
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trader,  are  the  portion  of  either  whofe  chief  purpofe  of' 
life  is  Delight.  The  chief  caufe  that  this  purfuit  has 
been  in  all  ages  received  with  Ib  much  quarter  from  the 
foberer  part  of  mankind,  has  been  that  fome  men  of 
great  talents  have  facrinced  themfelves  to  it.  The 
fhining  qualities  of  fuch  people  have  given  a  beauty  to 
whatever  they  were  engaged  in,  and  a  mixture  of  wit 
has  recommended  madneis.  For  let  any  man  who  knows 
what  it  is  to  have. patted  much  time  in  aferies  of  jollity, 
mirth,  wit,  or  humorous  entertainments,  look  back  at 
what  he  was  all  that  while  a  doing,  and  he  will  find  that 
he  has  been  at  one  inftant  ihnrp  to  fome  man  he  is  lorry 
to  have  oftended,  impertinent  to  fome  one  it  was  cruelty 
to  treat  with  fuch  freedom,  ungrorefally  noify  at  fuch  a 
time,  unfkilfully  open  at  fuch  a  time', "'unmercifully  ca 
lumnious  at  fuch  a  time  ;  and  from  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  applauded  fatisfaftious,  unable  in  the  end  to  recollc<5t 
any  circumftance  which  can  add  to  the  enjoy mento-f  his 
own  mind  alone,  or  which  he  would  put  his  character 
upon,  with  other  men.  Thus  it  is  with  thofe  who  are 
belt  made  for  becoming  pleafures  ;  buthowrnonftrous  is 
it  in  the  generality  of  mankind  who  pretend  this  way, 
without  genius  or  inclination  towards  it !  The  fcene 
then  is  wild  to  an  extravagance:  this  is,  as  if  fools  fhould, 
mimic  madmen.  Pleafure  of  this  kind  is  the  intemperate 
meals  and  loud  jollities  of  the  common  rate  of  country 
gentlemen,  whofe  practice  and  way  of  enjoyment  is  to 
put  an  end  as  faft  as  they  can  to  that  little  particle  of 
reafon  they  have  when  they  are  fober.  Thefe  men  of 
wit  and  pleafure  difpatch  their  fenfes  as  faft  as  poflible 
by  drinking  until  they  cannot  taite,  fmoking  until  they 
cannot  fee,  and  roaring  until  they  cannot  hear.  T* 

*    By    S  T  E  E  L  E:, 

***  At  Drury  T.ane^on  Aug.  23,  never  afted  but  twice,  »  comedy 
called  "  The  City  Ramble,"  or'.'  A  Play-houl'e-  Wedding."  Thef 
principal  parts  by  Mr.  Mills,.  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Johnfon,  Mr.  Bullock/ 
fen.  Mr.  Morris,  M-,  Pack,  Mr.  Bullock,  jun.  Mr.  Elrington,.Mr> 
Burkhead,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mis.  Rogers,  Mrs,  Bradfhaw,  Mrs.  Knight^ 
Mrs.  Willis,  and  M Us  Sherbon .  S  r  E  c  T  .  In  folio,. 
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Oil)  tffif  tyvKhuv  yww,  Toi5i£  xai  avfyuv. 

Horn-.  It.  vi.  146. 
**  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found." 

POPE. 

THERE  is  no  fort  of  people  whofe  converfation 
is  fo  pleafant  as  that  of  military  men,  who  derive 
their  courage  and  magnanimity  from  thought 
and  reflection.  The  many  adventures  which  attend  their 
way  of  life  makes  their  converfation  fo.  full  of  incidents, 
and  gives  them  fo  frank  an  air  in  fpeaking  of  what  they 
have  been  witneffes  of,  that  no  company  can  be  more 
amiable  than  that  of  men  of  fenfe  who  are  foldiers. 
There  is  a  certain  irregular  way  in  their  narrations  or 
•lifcourfe,  which  has  fomething  more  warm  and  pleafing 
than  we  meet  with  among  men,  who  are  ufed  to  adjufl 
and  methodize  their  thoughts. 

I  was  this  evening  walking  in  the  fields  with  my  friend 
Captain  Sentry,  and  I  could  not,  from  the  many  rela 
tions  which  I  drew  him  into  of  what  patted  when  he  was 
in  the  fervice,  forbear  espreffing  my  wonder,  that  the 
fear  of  death,  which  we,  the  relief  mankind,  arm  our- 
felves  againft  with  fo  much  contemplation,  reafon  and 
philofophy,  fhould  appear  fo  little  in  camps,  that  com 
mon  men  march  into  open  breaches,  meet  oppofite  bat 
talion?,  not  only  without  reluctance  but  with  alacrity. 
My  friend  anfwered  what  I  faid  in  the  following  man 
ner  :  *  What  you  wonder  at  may  very  naturally  be  the 

*  fubjedt  of  admiration  to  all  who  are  not  converfant  iri 
4  camps;  but  when  a  man  has  fpent  fome  time  in  that 
«  way  of  life,  -he  obferves  a  certain  mechanic  courage 

*  which  tht;  ordinary  race  of  men  become  mailers  of 

*  from  ailing  always  in  a  crowd.  They  fee  indeed  many 
<  drop,  but  then  they  fee  many  more  alive  ;  they  ob- 
•*  ferve  themfelves  efcape  very  narrowly,  and  they  do  not 

*  know  why  they  fliould  not  again.  Befides  which  gene- 

*  nil  way  of  loofe  thinking,  they  ufually  fpend  the  other 
1  part  of  their  time  in  pleasures  upon  which  their  minds 

*  are  fa  uitirely  bent,  that  fhort  labours  or  dangers  are 

4  but 
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*  but  a  cheap  purchafe  of  jollity,  triumph,  vidory,  frefh 

*  quarters,  newfcenes,  and  uncommon  adventures.  Such 

*  are  the  thoughts  of  the  executive  part  of  an  army,  and 

*  indeed  of  the  grofs  of  mankind  in  general;  but  none 
*'  of  thefe  men  of  mechanical  courage  have  ever  made 

*  any  great  figure  in  the  profeffion  of  arms.   Thole  who 

*  are  formed  for  command,  are  fuch  as  have  reafoned 

*  themfelv.es,  out  of  a  confideration  of  greater  good  than 

*  length  of  days,  into  fuch  a  negligence  of  their  being^ 
'  as  to  make  it  their  firft  petition,  .That  it  is  one  day 

*  to  be  refigned ;   and  iince  it  is,  in  the  profecution  -of 

*  worthy  actions  and  fervice  of  mankind,  they  can  put  it> 

*  to  habitual  hazard.  The  event  of  our  defigns,  fay  they,- 

*  as  it  relates  to  others,   is'  uncertain ;   but  as  it  relates. 
'  to  ourfelves  it  muft  be.profperous,  while.fljye.are  iii  the 

*  purfuitof  our  duty,  and  within  the  term&upon  which 
'  Providence  has  infured  our  happinefs,  whether  we  die> 

*  or  live.  All  that  nature  has  prefcribed  muft  be  good; 

*  and  as  death  is  natural  to  us,  it  is  abfurdity  to  fear  it. 

*  Fear  lofes  its  purpofe  when  we  are  lure  it  cfmnot  pre- 

*  ferve  us,  and  we  fhould  draw  refolntion  to  meet  it  from 
'  the  impoffibility  toefcape  it.   Without  a  reftgriation  to 

*  the  neceffity  of  dying,  there  can  be  no  capacity  in  mat* 
4  to  attempt  any  thing  that  is  glorious:  but  when  they 

*  have  once  attained  to  that  perfection,  the  pleafivues  of 
'  a  life  fpent  iii  martial  adventures,  are  as  great  as  any 

*  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.      The  force  of 

*  reafon  gives  a  certain  beauty,  mixed  with  the  con- 

*  fcience  of  well-doing  -and  thirft  of  glory,  to  all  which 

*  before  was  terrible  and  ghaftly  to  the  imagisation. 

*  Add  to  this,  thatthe  fellowmip  of  danger,  the  com- 

*  mon  good  of  mankind,  the  general  caufe,  aod  the 

*  man  if  eft  virtue  you  may  obferve  in  fo  many  men,  who 

*  made  no  figure  until  that  day,  are  fo  many  incentives 

*  to  deftroy  the  little  confideration  of  their  ov.'n  pcrfons, 

*  Such  are  the  heroic  part  of  foldiers  who  are  qualified 

*  for  leaders.    As  to  the  reft  whom  1  before  fpoke  of,  1 

*  know  not  how  it  is,  but  they  arrive  at  a  certain  habit  ' 

*  of  being  void  of  thought,  infomuch  that  on  occufion 

*  of  the  moft  imminent  danger  they  are  ftill  in  the  fame 
4  indifference.     Nay  I  remember  an,  inftance  of  a  gay 

N  6. 
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*  Frenchman,*  who  was  led  on  in  battle  by  a  fuperior 

*  officer,   (whofe  conduit  it  was  his  cuilom  to  fpeak  of 

*  always  with  contempt  and  raillery)  and  in  the  begin- 

*  rang  of  the  action  received  a  wound  he  was  fcnlible 
'  was  mortal  ;   his  reflexion  on  this  occafion  was,  "  I 
•*  wifli  I  could  live  another  hoar,  to  fee  how  this  blun- 
'*  dering  coxcomb  will  get  clear  of  this  hufinefs." 

4  J  remember  two  young  fellows  who  rid  in  the  fame 

*  fqundron  of  a  troop  of  horfe,  who  were  ever  together  ; 

*  they  eat,  they  drank,  they  intrigued;  in  a  word,  all 

*  their  patfions  and  affections  feemed  to  tend  the  fame 

*  way,  and  they  appeared  ferviceuble  to  each  other  iit 

*  them.    We  were  in  the  duflc  of  the  evening  to  march 

*  over  a  river,  and  the  troop  thefe  gentlemen  belonged 

*  to  were  to  be  tranfported  in  a  ferry-boat,  as  faft  as  they 

*  could.  One  of  the  friends  was  now  in  the  boat,  while 

*  ths  other  was  drawn  up  with  others  by  the  water-fide, 

*  waiting  the  return  of  tlve  boat.     A  diibrder  happened 
"  in  the  paflage  by  an  unruly  horfe;   and  a  gentleman 

*  who  had  the  rein  of  his  horfe  negligently  under  his 

*  arm,  was  forced  into  the  water  by  his  horfe  rs  jumping 

*  over.  The  friend  on  the  fliore  cried  out,  Who  is  that 

*  is  drowned^  trow  ?  He  was  immediately  anfwe  red,  Your 

*  friend,  "Harry  Thompfon.     He  very  gravely  replied, 
**•  Ay,  he  had  a  mad  horfe."    This  fiiort  epitaph  from 

*  fuch  a  familiar,  without  more  words,,  gave  me,  at  that 

*  time  under  twenty,  a  very  moderate  opinion  of  the 

*  friendfhip  of  companions.  Thus  is  affcftion  and  every 

*  other  motive  of  life  ia  the  generality  rooted  out  by 

*  the  prefent  bufy  fcene  about  them  :   they  lament  no 

*  man  whofe  capacity  can  be  fupplied  by  another;  and 

*  where  men  con-verfe  without  delicacy,  the  next  maa 

*  you  meet  will  ferve  as  well  as  he  wh«m  you  have  lived 

*  with  half  your  life.  To  fuch  the  devaitatioaof  count- 

*  tries,  the  mifery  of  inhabitants,  the  cries  of.  the  pili- 
4  laged,  and  the  iilent  farrow  of  the  great  unfortunate, 

*  The  Frenchman  here  alluded  to  was  the  Cbrvalicr  Je  FLOU- 
xii.  LES,  a  Iieut;nant-general  under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  at  the 
kattle  of  Stnftf,  in  1674.  See  th.e  hiftory  of  this  prince  in  French, 
zd  Edit.  Cologne,  An.  169  r,  p.  483,  where  the  dying  words  of  the 
Chev.ilier  a  e  related  fotr,<-what  differently,,  btrt  am>uat~fo  ifae  fan'* 
expreflej  here  with  coi.c:'euefs  and  tlegajice. 

4  are 
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are  ordinary  objects  ;  their  minds  are  bent  upon  the 
little  gratifications  of  their  own  fenfes  and  appetites, 
forgetful  of  companion,  infeniible  of  glory,  avoiding 
only  iliamc  ;  their  whole  hearts  taken  up  with  the 
trivial  hope  of  meeting  and  being  merry.  Thefe  are 
the  people  who  make  up  the  grofs  of  the  foldiery.  But 
the  fine  Gentleman*  in  that  band  of  men  is  fuch  a 
one  as  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  who  is  foremoft  in  all 
danger  to  which  he  is  ordered.  His  officers  are  his 
friends  and  companions,  as  they  are  men  of  honour 
and  gentlemen  ;  the  private  men  his  brethren,  as  they 
are  of  his  fpecics.  He  is  beloved  of  all  that  behold 
him.  They  wiih  him  in  danger  as  he  views  their 
ranks,  that  they  may  have  occaiions  to  fave  him  at 
their  own  hazard.  Mutual  love  is  the  order  of  the 
files  where  he  commands  ;  every  man  afraid  for  him- 
felf  and  his  neighbour,  npt  left  their  commanderftiould 
p.unifh  them,  but  left  he  mould  be  offended.  Such  is 
his  regiment  who  knows  mankind,  and  feels  their  difc 
trelles  fo  far  as  to  prevent  them.  Juft  in  diftributing 
what  is  their  due,  he  would  think  himfelf  below  their 
taylor  to  wear  a  inip  of  their  clothes  in  lace  upon  his 
own  ;  and  below  the  moft  rapacious  agent  fhould  he 
enjoy  a  farthing  above  his  own  pay.  Go  on,  brave 
man,  immortal  glory  is  thy  fortune,  and  immortal 
happinefs  thy  reward  f .  T 

*  STEELE  has  been  fuppofcd  here  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
Lord  CUTTS,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Chriftian  Hero  ;  but  Lord 
Cutts  died  in  Jan.  1706.  P. 

t  The  Editor  has  heard  the  foregoing  charafter  applied  to  Lieu 
tenant-general  CORNELIUS  WOOD:  how  truly  is  beft  known  to 
iuc.h  gentlemen  of  the  army  as  remember  the  military  characters 
of  Queen  Anne's  time.  General  WOOD  is  celebrated  for  his  gene- 
rolky  and  probity  by  Prior  in  his  Letter  to  M.  Boileau  on  the 
Victory  of  Blenheim,  in  1704,  undei  ihe  name  of  S*  L  v  i  us.  P. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Corn.  Wood  was  at  this  time  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  a  languilhing  condition;  he  died  on  the  i7th  of 
May  1712.  SeeTATLFK  with  Notes,  Vol.  IV.  No.  144.  p.  200, 
and  Note.  See  IBIDEM  Vol.  VI.  No.  271,  and  Note  p.  449. 

*»*  At  Drury  L;me,  Aug.  24,  "Bartholomew  Fair."  Cokes, 
by  Mr.  Bullock;  Wafp,  by  Mr.  johr.fon;  Little-wit,  by  Mr.  Norris  ; 
Quartans,  by  Mr.  Mills ;  Winwife,  by  Mr.  Blrington  ;  Edgworth,  by 
Mr.  V.nllcckjjun.  ;  Rahby-bufy,  by  Mr  Pack  ;  Nightingale,  by  Mr. 
Burkhead  ;  Wen-little-wit,  by  Mrs.  Saunders ;  Pueicr.ift,  by  Mrs, 
Powell ;  Grace,  by  Mils  Willis ;  aad  Urfula,  by  Mr.  Ciofs.  SPECT, 

ta  yi//«, 

Saturday, 
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Habet  natura  ut  aliarum  omnium  rerum  fie  vivcndi  mo- 
dum  ;  feneftus  autcm  peraftio  tetatis  eft  tanquamfabulrt* 
Cujtts  tlffatigationem  fugerc  debemus  prafertim  adjunfld 
fatletatei,  Tull.  de  Sened. 

"  Life,  as  well  as  all  other  things,  hath  its  bounds 
**  altigned  by  nature;  and  its  conclufion,  like  the 
"  laft  a6t  of  a  play,  is  old  age,  the  fatigue  of  which 
*'  we  ought  to  fliun,  especially  when  our  appetites 
**  are  fully  fatisfied." 

OF  all  the  impertinent  wifhes  which  we  hear  ex 
ported  in  converfation,  there  is  not  one  more 
unworthy  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  liberal  edu 
cation,  than  that  of  wiihing  one's  felf  younger.  I  have 
obferved  this  wifh  is  ufually  made  upon  light  of  fome 
object  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  paft  aclion,  that  it  is  no 
difhonour  to  us  that  we  cannot  no\v  repeat ;  or  elfe  on 
what  was  in  itfelf  fhameful  when  we  performed  it.  It  is 
a  certain  fign  of  a  foolifh  or  a  diffolute  mind  if  we  want 
our  youth  again  only  for  the  ftrength  of  bones  and 
finews  which  we  once  were  mailers  of.  It  is  (as  my  au 
thor  has  it)  as  abfurd  in  an  old  man  to  wifh  for  the 
ftrength  of  a  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to 
wifh  for  the  ftrength  of  a  bull  or  a  horfe.  Thefe  wifhes 
are  both  equally  out  of  nature,  which  fhould  dired"l  in 
all  things  that  are  not  contradictory  to  juftice,  law, 
and  reafon.  But  though  every  old  man  has  been  young, 
und  every  young  one  hopes  to  be  old,  there  (eeins  to  be 
a  moft  unnatural  mifunderftanding  between  thofe  two 
ftages  of  life.  The  unhappy  want  of  commerce  arifes 
fro!n  the  infolent  arrogance  or  exultation  in  youth,  and 
the  irrational  delpondence  or  felf-pity  in  age.  A  young 
man  whofe  paffion  and  ambition  is  to  be  good  and  wife,, 
and  an  old  one  who  has  no  inclination  to  be  lewd  of 
.debauched,  are  quite  unconcerned  in  this  Speculation  ; 
but  the  cocking  young  fellow  who  treads  upon  the  toes 
of  his  elders,  and  the  old  fool  who  envies  the  faucy 
pride  he  fees  him  in,  are  the  objects  of  our  prefent  con 
tempt 
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tempt  and  derifion.  Contempt  and  derifion  are  harfh 
words;  but  in  what  manner  can  one  give  advice  to  a 
youth  in  the  purfuit  and  polfeflion  of  fenfual  pleafures, 
or  afford  pity  to  an  old  man  in  the  impotence  and  de- 
fire  of  enjoying  them  ?  When  young  men  in  public 
places  betray  in  their  deportment  an  abandoned  refig- 
riation  to  their  appetites,  they  give  to  fober  minds  a 
profpecl:  6f  a  defpicable  age,  which,  if  not  interrupted 
by  death  in  the  midft  of  their  follies,  mult  certainly 
come.  When  an  old  man  bewails  the  lofs  of  fuch  gra 
tifications  which  are  pafled,  he  difcovers  a  monftrous 
inclination  to  that  which  it  is  not  in  the  courfe  of  Pro 
vidence  to  recall.  The  ftate  of  an  old  man,  who  is  dif- 
fatisfied  merely  for  his  being  fuch,  is  the  moft  out  of  all 
meafures  of  reafon  and  good  fe,nfe  of  any  being  we 
have  any  account  of  from  the  higheft  angel  to  .the 
toweft  worm.  How  miferable  is  the  contemplation  to 
confider  a  libidinous  old  man  (while  all  created  things, 
befides  himfelf  and  devils,  are  following  the  order  of 
Providence)  fretting  at  the  courfe  of  things,  and  being 
almoft^he  fole  malecoritentin  the  creation.  But  let  us 
a  little  reflect  upon  what  he  has  loft  by  the  number  of 
years.  The  pulfions  which  he  had  in  youth  are  not  to 
be  obeyed  as  they  were  then,  but  reafon  is  more  power 
ful  now  without  the  difturbance  of  them.  An  old  gen 
tleman  the  other  day  in  difcourfe  with  a  friend  of  his 
(reflecting  upon  fome  adventures  they  had  in  youtk  to 
gether)  cried  out,  "Oh  Jack,  thefe  were  happy  days  ! 
"  That  is  true,  replied  his  friend,  but  methinks  we  go 
w  about  our  bufmefs  more  quietly  than  we  did  then." 
One  would  think  it  fliould  be  no  {mall  fatisfaftion  to 
have  gone  fo  far  in  our  journey  that  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  over  with  us.  When  life  itfelf  is  a  fever,  as  it  is 
in  licentious  youth,  the  pleafures  of  it  are  no  other  than 
the  dreams  of  a  man  in  that  diflcmper,  and  it  is'  as 
abfurd  to  wifh  the  return  of  that  feafon  of  life,  as  for 
a  man  in  health  to  be  lorry  for  the  lofs  of  gilded  pa 
laces,  fairy  walks,  and  flowery  paftures,  with  which  he 
remembers  he  was  entertained  in  the  troubled  (lumbers 
of  a  fit  of  licknefs. 

As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  pleafures  of  our  be 
ing,  the  confdence  of  a  good  fame,  the  contemplation 

of 
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of  another  life,  the  refpect  and  commerce  of  honeft  men, 
our  capacities  of  our  enjoyments  are  enlarged  by  years. 
While  health  endures,  the  latter  part  of  life,  in  the  eye 
of  reafon,  is  certainly  the  more  eligible.  The  memory 
of  a  wcll-fpent  youth  gives  a  peaceable,  unmixed,  and 
elegant  pleafure  to  the  mind;  and  to  fuch  who  are  fo 
unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with 
fatisfacftion,  they  may  give  themfelves  no  little  confola- 
tion  that  they  are  under  no  temptation  to  repeat  their 
follies,  and  that  they  at  prefent  defpife  then*.  It  was 
prettily  faid,  'He  that  would  be  long  an  old  man,  mufl 
*  begin  early  to  be  one  :'  It  is  too  late  to  refign  a  thing 
after  a  man  is  robbed  of  it ;  therefore  it  is  neceflary 
that  before  the  arrival  of  age  we  bid  adieu  to  thepurfuits 
of  youth,  otherwife  fenfual  habits  will  live  in  our  ima 
ginations  when  our  limbs  cannot  be  fublervient  to  them. 
The  poor  fellow  who  loft  his  arm  laft  fiege,  will  tell  you, 
he  feels  the  fingers  that  are  buried  in  Flanders  ach. 
every  cold  morning  at  Chelfea. 

The  fond  humour  of  appearing  in  the  gay  and  fafliion- 
able  world,  and  being  applauded  for  trivial  excellencies,, 
is  what  makes  youth  have  age  in  contempt,  and  makes 
age  refign  with  fo  ill  a  grace  the  qualifications  of  youth  : 
but  this  in  both  fexes  is  inverting  all  things,  and  turn 
ing  the  natural  courfe  of  our  minds,  which  Ikould 
build  their  approbations  and  diflrkes  upon  what  nature 
and  reafon  diftate,  into  chimera  aud  confufion. 

Age  in  a  virtuous  perfon,  of  either  fex,  carries  in  it 
an  authority  which  makes  it  preferable  to  alL  the  plea- 
fures  of  youth.  If  to  be  faluted,  attended  and  confulted, 
with  deference,  are  inftances  of  pleafure,  they  are  fuck 
as  never  fail  a  virtuous  old  age.  In  the  enumeration  of 
the  imperfections  and  advantages  of  the  younger  and 
later  years  of  man,  they  are  fo  near  in  their  condition, 
that,  methinks,  it  fliould  be  incredible  we  fee  fo  little 
commerce  of  kindnefs  between  them.  If  we  confider 
youth  and  age  with  Tully,  regarding  the  affinity  to 
death,  youth  has  many  more  chances  to  be  near  it  than 
age  ;  what  youth  can  lay  more  than  an  old  man,  «  He 
'  fhall  live  until  night  ?'  Youth  catches  diilempers  more 
eafily,  its  ficknefs  is  more  violent,  and  its  recovery  more 
doubtful.  The  youth  indeed  hopes  for  many  more  day?,. 

fo 
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fo  cannot  the  old  man.  The  youth's  hopes  are  ill- 
grounded  ;  for  what  is  more  fooliflithan  to  place  any 
confidence  upon  an  uncertainty  ?  But  the  old  man  has 
not  room  fo  much  as  to  hope;  he  is  ftill  happier  than 
the  youth,  he  has  already  enjoyed  what  the  other  does 
but  hope  for.  One  wiflies  to  live  long,  the  other  has 
lived  long.  But  alas,  is  there  any  thing  in  human  life, 
the  duration  of  which  can  be  called  long  ?  There  is 
nothing  which  muft  end,  to  be  valued  for  its  conti 
nuance.  If  hours,  days,  months,  and  years  pafs  away,  it 
is  no  matter  what  hour,  what  day,  what  month,  or  what 
year  we  die.  The  applaule  of  a  good  actor  is  due  to  him 
at  whatever  fcene  of  the  play  he  makes  his  exit.  It  is 
thus  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  a  fhort  life  is  fufficient 
to  manifeil  himfelf  a  man  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  when 
he  ceafes  to  be  fuch  he  has  lived  too  long,  and  while  he 
is  fuch,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  him  how  long  he  fhall 
be  fo,  provided  he  is  fo  to  his  life's  end.  T  * 

*  By  ST  E  E  L  E. 
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"Nemo  repente  full  turpijjimus •       Juv.  Sat.  ii.  33. 

*'  No  man  e'er  reachM  the  heights  of  vice  at  firft.'* 

f  TAT  E, 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  ^8T  T  OU  are  frequent  in  the  mention  of  matters 

*  jf       which  concern  the  feminine  world,  and  take 

*  A.      upon  you  to  be  very  fevere  againft  men  upon 

*  all  thofe  occalions:  but  all  this  while  I  am  afraid  you 

*  have  been  very  little  couverfant  with  women,  or  you 

*  would  know  the  generality  of  them  are  not  fo  angry 

*  as  you  imagine  at  the  general  vices  among  us.  I  am 

•f  In  the  courfe  of  the  publication  of  the  SPTC.  infolio,  the  Paper 
as  it  came,  was  commonly  hung  up  within  the  bars  of  the  coffee- 
houfes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  A  wag  at  the  Univerfity,  who  dole  ir\ 
to  read  this  number  at  a  prohibited  time,  wrote  the  following  tranflation 
under  the  molto,  "  Itis  a  long  while  ere  one  becomes  a  Senior  Fellow." 

•apt 
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'  apt  to  believe  (begging  your  pardon)  that  you  are  ftill 

*  what  I  myfelf  was  once,  a  queer  modeft  fellow;  and 

*  therefore,  for  your  information,  fhall  give  you  a  fhort 
^  account  of  myfelf,  and  the  reafons  why  I  was  forced 

*  to  wench,  drink,  play,  and  do  every  thing  which 

*  are  neceflary  to  the  character  of  a  Man  of  Wit  and 
'  Pleafure  *,  to  be  well  with  the  ladies. 

'  You  are  to  know  then  that  I  was  bred  a  gentleman, 

*  and  had  the  finifliing  part  of  my  education  under  a 

*  man  of  great  probity,  wit,  and  learning,  in  o«e  of  our 

*  univerlities.     I  will  not  deny  but  this  made  my  be-- 

*  haviour  and  mien  bear  in  it  a  figure  of  thought  rather 

*  than  action;  and  a  man  of  a  quite  contrary  character, 

*  who  never  thought  in  his  life,  rallied  me  one  day  upon 

*  it,  and  find,  He  believed  1  was  ftill  a  Virgin.    There 

*  was  a  young  lady  of  virtue  prefent,  and  I  was  not  dif- 

*  pleafed  to  favour  the  infinuation;  but  it  had  a"  quite- 

*  contrary  effect,  from  what  I  expected.  I  was  ever  after 

*  treated  with  great  coldnefs  both  by  that  lady  and  all 
'  the  reft  of  my  acquaintance.    In  a  very  little  time  I 

*  never  came  into  a  room  but  I  could  hear  a  whifper,, 
4  Here  comes  the  maid.     A  girl.ef  humour  would  on 

'  fome  occafion  fay,  Why,  how  do  you  know  more  than 
*'  any  of  us  ?  An  expreffion  of  that  kind  was  generally 

*  followed  by  a  loud  laugh.     In  a  word,  for  no  otherr 

*  fault  in  the  world  than  that  they  really  thought  me  as 
*•  innocent  as  themfelves,  I  became  of  no  confequence 

*  among  them,  and  was  received  always  upon  the  foot 

*  of  a  jeft.  This  made  fo  ftrong  an  impreffion  upon  me, 
'  that  I  refolved  to  be  as  agreeable  as  the  beft  of  the 

*  men  who  laughed  at  me  ;  but  I  obferved  it  was  non- 
'  fenfe  for  me  to  be  impudent  at  firft  among  thofe  who 

*  knew  me.  My  character  for  modeftywas  fo  notorious 
'  wherever  I  had  hitherto  appeared,  that  I  refolved  to 

*  fliew  my  new  face  in  new  quarters  of  the  world.    My 

*  firft  fteplchofe  with  judgment;  forl  wentto  Aftropf , 

*  and  came  down  among  a  crowd  of  academics,  at  one 

*  dafh,  the  impudenteft  fellow  they  had  ever  feen  in. 

*  their  Itvs*,,  Flufhed  with  this  fuccefs,  I  made  love  and 
'  was  happy.  Up'on  this  conqueft  I  thought  it  would  ba 

*  See  No.   151. 

+  Aftrop  Wells  in  Oxfordlhuc. 
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4  unlike  a  gentleman  to  ftay  longwith  my  miitrefs,  and 

*  crofted  the  country  to  Bury  *.  I  could  give  you  a  very 

*  good  account  of  myfelf  at  that  place  alfo.     At  thefe 

*  two  ended  my  firit  fummer  of  gallantry.  The  winter 
4  following,  you  would  wonder  at  it,   but  I  relapfed 
'  into  modefty  upon  coming  among  people  of  figure  in 

*  London,  yet  not  fo  much  but  that  the  ladies  who  had 
'  formerly  laughed  at  me,  faid,  Blefs  us  !  how  wonder- 

*  fully  that  gentleman  is  improved!  Some  familiarities 

*  about  the  play-houfes  towards  the  end  of  the  enfuing 

*  winter,  made  me  co«ceiv«  new  hopes  of  adventures. 

*  And  inilead  of  returning  the  next  fummer  to  Altrop  or 

*  Bury,  I  thought  myfelf  qualified  to  go  to  Epfom,  and 

*  followed  a  young  womar^  whofe  relations  were  jealous 

*  of  my  place  in  her  favour,  to  Scarborough.  I  carried 

*  my  point,  and  in  my  third  yearafpired  to  go  toTun- 

*  bridge,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  made  my 
4  appearance  at  Bath.     I  was  now  got  into  the  way  of 
'  talk  proper  for  ladies,  and  was  run  into  a  vaft   ac- 

*  quaintance  among  them,  which  I  always  improved  to 
4  the  BEST  ADVANTAGE.  In  all  this  courfe  of  time,  and 
*>  fome  years  following,  I  found  a  fober  modeft  man  was 
4  always  looked  upon  by   both  fexes  as  a  precife  un- 
c  fafhidned  fellow  of  no  life  or  fpirit.     It  was  ordinary 
4  for  a  man  who  had  been  drunk  in  good  company,  or 
4  pa(Ted  a  night  with  a  wench,  to  fpeak  of  it  next  day 
4  before  women  for  whom  he  had  the  greateft  refpecl. 
4  He  was  reproved,  perhaps,  with  a  blow  of  the  fan,  or 
4  with  an  OH  FY  !  but  the  angry  lady  ftill  preferved  an 
4  apparent  approbation,  in  Her  countenance.     He  wa5 
4  called  a  ftrange  wicked  fellow,  a  fad  wretch  ;  he  fhrugss 

*  his  fhoulders,  fwears,  receives  another  blow,  fwears 
4  again  he   did  not  know  he  fwore,  and,  all  was  well. 
'  You  might  often   fee  men  game  in  the  prefence  of 
fc  woman,   and  throw  at  once  for  more  than  they  were 
4  worth,  to  recommend  themfelves  as  men  of  fpirit.    I 
4  found  by  long  experience  that  the  loofeft  principles 
4  and   mod   abandoned  behaviour,  carried  all  before 

*  them  in  preteafions  to  women  of  fortune.     The  en* 
*•  couragement  given  to  people  of  this  ftamp,  made  me 

*  Bury-fair.     A  place  of.  fafluonable  refort. 
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foon  throw  oiF  the  remaining  impreflions  of  a  fober 
education.  In  the  above-mentioned  places,  as  well  as 
in  town,  I  always  kept  company  with  thofe  who  lived 
moft  at  large ;  and  in  doe  procefs  of  time  I  was  a  very 
pretty  rake  among  the  men,  and  a  very  pretty  fellow 
among  the  women.  I  mult  confefs,  I  had  fome  melan 
choly  hours  upon  the  account  of  the  narrownefs  of 
my  fortune,  but  my  contcience  at  the  fame  time  gave 
me  the  comfort  that  I  had  qualified  myfelf  for  mar 
rying  a  fortune. 

'  When  I  had  lived  in  this  manner  for  fome  time,  and 
became  thus  accomplimed,  I  was  now  in  the  twenty-  - 
feventh  year  of  my  age,  and  about  the  fcrty-feventh 
of  my  conftitution,  my  health  and  eftate  wafting  very 
fall  ;  when  I  happened  to  fall  into  the  company  of  a 
very  pretty  young  lady  in  her  own  difpofal.  I  enter 
tained  the  company,  as  we  men  of  gallantry  generally 
do,  with  the  many  haps  and  difafters,  watchings  un 
der  windows,  efcapes  from  jealous  hulbands,  andfeve- 
ral  other  perils.  The  young  thing  was  wonderfully 
charmed  with  one  that  knew  the  world  fo  well,  and 
talked  ib  fine  ;  with  Defdemona,  all  her  lover  faid  af 
fected  her  ;  "it  wasftrange,  it  was  wondrous  llrange." 
In  a  word,  I  faw  the  impreffion  I  had  made  upon  her, 
and  with  a  very  little  application  the  pretty  thing  has 
married  me.  There  is  fo  much  charm  in  her  inno 
cence  and  beauty,  that  I  do  now  as  much  deteft  the 
courfe  I  have  been  in  for  many  years,  as  I  ever  did 
before  I  entered  into  it-. 

'  What  I  intend,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  by  writing  all 
this  to  you,  is  that  you  would,  before  you  go  any  fur 
ther  with  your  panegyrics  on  the  fair  lex,  give  them 
fome  lectures  upon  their  filly  approbations.  It  is  that 
I  am 'weary  of  vice,  and  that  it  was  not  my  natural 
way,  that  I  am  now  fo  far  recovered  as  not  to  bring 
this  believing  dear  creature  to  contempt  and  poverty, 
for  her  generofity  to  me.  At  the  fame  rime  tell  the. 
youth  of  good  education  pf  our  fex,  that  they  take  too 
little  care  of  improving  themfelves  in  little  things.  A  - 
good  air  at  entering  into  a  room,  a  proper  audacity  in 
expreffing  himfelf  withgaiety  and  gracefulnefs,  would 
make  a  young  gentleman  of  virtue  and  fenfe  capable 

*  of 
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of  difcountenancing  the  (hallow  impudent  rogue*  that 
fliine  among  the  women. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  are  a  very 
fagacious  perfon,  but  you  are  fo  great  with  Tully  of 
late,  that  1  fear  you  will  contemn  thefe  things  as  mat 
ters  of  no  confequence :  but  believe  me.  Sir,  they  are 
of  the  higheft  importance  to  human  life  ;  and  it  you 
can  do  any  thing  towards  opening  fair  eyes,  you  will 
lay  an  obligation  upon  all  your  contemporaries  who 
are  fathers,  hulbands,  or  brothers  to  females. 

*  Your  moft  affectionate  humble  fervant, 
"T  *  *  SIMON  HONEYCOMB.* 

*  By  STIILI. 
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• Hse  nugce  fcria  ducunt 

In  mala -  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  451. 

•**  Thefe  things  which  now  feem  frivolous  and  flight, 
"  Will  prove  of  ferious  confequence."     ROS.COMMOX. 

IHave  more  than  once  taken  notice  of  an  indecent 
licence  taken  in  difcourfe,  wherein  the  converfation 
on  one  part  is  involuntary,  and  the  effect  of  fomc 
•neceflary  circumftance.  This  happens  in  travelling  to 
gether  in  the  fame  hired  coach,  fitting  near  each  other 
in  any  public  aflembly,  or  the  like.  I  have,  upon  making 
obfervations  of  this  fort,  received  innumerable  meilages 
from  that  part  of  the  fair  fex  xvhofe  lot  in  life  it  is  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  public  way  of  life.  They  .are  all,  to 
a  woman,  urgent  with  me  to  lay  before  the  world  the 
unhappy  circumftances  they  are  under,  from  the  urtrea- 
ibnable  liberty  which  is  taken  in  their  prefence,  to  talk. 
on  what  fubjecl  it  is  thought  fit  by  every  coxcomb  who 
wants  underftanding  or  breeding.  One  or  two  of  thefe 
complaints  I  lhall  fet  down. 

Mr. 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Keep  a  coffee-houfe,  and  am  one  of  thofe  whom  you 
have  thought  fit  to  mention  as  an  Idol  fome  time 
ago  *.  I  fuffered  a  good  deal  of  raillery  upon  that  oc- 
cafion ;  but  fliall  heartily  forgive  you,  who  are  the 
caufe  of  it,  if  you  will  do  me  juftice  in  another  point. 
What  I  a(k  of  you,  is,  to  acquaint  my  customers  (who 
are  othervvife  very  good  ones)  that  I  am  unavoidably 
hafpedin  my  bar,  and  cannot  help  hearing  the  impro 
per  difcourfes  they  are  pleafed  to  entertain  me  with. 
They  ftrive  who  fliall  fay  the  moft  immodelt  things  in 
my  hearing.  At  the  fame  time  half  a  dozen  of  them 
loll  at  the  bar  flaring  juft  in  my  face,  ready  to  inter 
pret  my  looks  and  geitures  according  to  their  own 
imaginations.  In  this  paffive  condition  I  know  not 
where  to  caft  my  eyes,  place  my  hands,  or  what  to  em 
ploy  myfelf  in.  But  this  confufion  is  to  be  a  jeft,  and  I 
hear  them  fay  in  the  end,  with  an  infipid  air  of  mirth 
and  fubtlety,  Let  her  alone,  fhc  knows  as  well  as  we, 
for  all  fhe  looks  fo.  Good  Mr,  SPECTATOR,  perfuade 
gentlemen  that  it  is  out  of  all  deceacy.  Say  it  is  pof- 
fible  a  woman  may  be  modefl  and  yet  keep  a  public- 
houfe.  Be  pleafed  to  argue,  that  in  truth  the  aftront 
is  the  more  unpardonable  becaufe  I  am  obliged  to 
futter  it,  and  cannot  fly  from  it.  I  do  afTure  you,  Sir, 
the  cheerfulnefs  of  life  which  would  arife  from  the 
honeftgain  I  "have,  is  utterly  loft  to  me,  from  the  end- 
lefs,  flat,  impertinent  pleafantries  which  I  hear  from 
morning  to  night.  In  a  word,  it  is  too  much  for  me 
to  bear  ;  andldefire  you  to  acquaint  them,  that  I  will 
keep  pen  and  ink  at  the  bar,  and  write  down  all  they 
fay  to  me,  and  fend  it  to  you  for  the  prefs.  It  is 
polTible  when  they  fee  how  empty  what  they  fpeak, 
without  the  advantage  of  an  impudent  countenance 
and  gefturc,  will  appear,  they  may  come  to  fome  fcnfe 
of  themfelves,  and  the  infults  they  are  guilty  of  to 
wards  me.  I  am,  SIR, 

*  your  moft  humble  fervant, 
«  The  I  D  o  L/ 

*  No.  87.     Letter  z, 

This 
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This  rcprefentation  is  fo  juft,  that  it  is  hard  to  fpcak 
of  it  without  an  indignation  which  perhaps  would  ap 
pear  too  elevated  to  fuch  as  can  be  guilty  of  this  inhu 
man  treatment,  where  they  fee  they  affront  a  modeft, 
plain,  and  ingenuous  behaviour.  This  correfpondent  is 
not  the  only  fuffercr  in  this  kind,  for  I  have  long  letters 
both  from  the  Royal  and  New-Exchange  on  the  fame 
fubject.     They  tell  me  that  a  young  fop  cannot  buy  a 
pair  of  gloves,  but  he  is  at  the  fame  time  {training  for 
fome  ingenious  ribaldry  to  fay  to  the  young  woman  who 
helps  them  on.    It  is  no  fmall  addition  to  the  calamity, 
that  the  rogues  buy  as  hard  as  the  plaineft  and  modefteir, 
cuftomers  they  have;  befides  which,  they  loll  upon  their 
counters  half  an  hour  longer  than  they  need,  to  drive 
away  other  cuftomers,  who  are  to  (hare  their  imperti- 
•nencies  with  the  Milliner,  or  go  to  another  fhop.  Letters 
from  Change- Alley  are  full  of  the  fame  evil,  and  the  girls 
tell  me,   Except  1  can  chafe  fome  eminent  merchants 
from  their  {hops  they  fhallin  a  fliort  time  fail.  It  is  very 
unaccountable,  that  men  can  have  fo  little  deference  to 
all  mankind  who  pafs  by  them,  as  to  bear  being  feen 
toying  by  two's  and  three's  at  a  time,  with  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  appear  gay  enough  to  keep  up  a  light 
converfation  of  common-place  jefts,  to  the  injury  of  her 
whofe  credit  is  certainly  hurt  by  it,  though  their  own 
may  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear  it.     When  we  come  to 
have  exact  accounts  of  thefe  converfations,  it  is  not  •to 
be  doubted  but  that  their  difcourfes  will  raife  the  ufual 
ftyle  of  buying  and  felling.  Inftead  of  the  plain  down 
right  lying,  and  afking  and  bidding  fo  unequally  tt» 
•what  they  will  really  give  and  take,  we  may  hope  to 
have  from  thefe  fine  folks  an  exchange  of  compliments; 
There  muft  certainly  be  a  great  deal  of  plcafant  differ 
ence  between  the  commerce  of  lovers,  and  that  of  all 
other  dealers,  who  are,  in  a  kind,  adverfaries.  A  fealed 
'bond,  or  a  bank-note,  would  be  a  pretty  gallantry  to 
•convey  unfeen  into  the  hands  of  one  whom  a  director  is 
charmed  with  ;  otherwife  the  City-Loiterers  are  ftill 
more  unreafonable  than  thofe  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town.     At  the  New-Exchange  they  are  eloquent  for 
want  of  cafh,  but  in  the  city  they  ought  with  cafli  to 
fupply  their  want  of  eloquence. 
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If  one  might  be  ferious  on  this  prevailing  folly,  one 
might  obferve,  that  it  is  a  melancholy  thing,  when  the 
world  is  mercenary  even  to  the  buying  and  felling  our 
very  perfons,  that  young  women,  though  they  have 
never  fo  great  attractions  from  nature,  are  never  the 
nearer  being  happily  difpofed  of  in  marriage  ;  I  fay,  it 
is  very  hard  under  this  neceffity,  it  fhall  not  be  pollible 
for  them  to  go  into  a  way  of  trade  for  their  maintenance, 
but  their  very  excellencies  and  perfonalperfeclions  fhall 
be  a  difadvantage  to  them,  and  fubjec't  them  to  be  treated 
as  if  they  flood  there  to  fell  their  perfons  to  proftitution. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  melancholy  circumftance  to  one 
who  has  made  any  obfervation  in  the  world,  than  one 
of  thofe  erring  creatures  expofed  to  bankruptcy.  When 
that  happens,  none  of  thefe  toying  fools  will  do  any 
more  than  any  other  man  they  meet,  to  preferve  her 
from  infamy,  mfult,  and  diflemper.  A  woman  is  na 
turally  more  helplefs  than  the  other  fex  ;  and  a  man  of 
honour  andfenfe  fhouldhave  this  in  his  view  in  all  man 
ner  of  commerce  with  her.  Were  this  well  weighed,  iri- 
confideration,  ribaldry,  and  nonfenfe,  would  not  be  more 
natural  to  entertain  women  with,  than  men ;  and  it 
would  be  as  much  impertinence  to  go  into  a  (hop  of  on'e 
of  thefe  young  women  without  buying,  as  into  that 
of  any  other  trader.  I  fhall  end  this  Speculation 
with  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  pretty  Milliner  in 
the  city. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Have  read  your  account  of  Beauties  •*,  and  was 
not  a  little  furprifed  to  find  no  character  of  my  felt" 
in  it.  I  do  aflureyou  I  have  little  elfe  to  do  but  to  give 
audiences  as  I  am  fuch.  Here  are  merchants  of  no 
fmall  confideration,  who  call  in  as  certainly  as  they 
go  to  'Change,  to  fay  fomething  of  my-roguifh  eye* 
And  here  is  one  who  makes  me  once  or  twice  a  week 
tumble  over  all  my  goods,  and  then  owns  it  was  only 
a  gallantry  to  fee  me  a<5t  with  thefe  pretty  hands  ;  then 
lays  out  threes-pence  in  a  little  ribband  for  his  wrifl- 
*  bands,  and  thinks  he  is  a  man  of  great  vivacity. 

*  No.  144. 

'  There 
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There  is  an  ugly  thing  not  far  off  me,  whofe  fhop  is 
frequented  only  by  people  of  baiincfs,  that  is  all  day 
long  as  bufy  as  poflible,  Muft  I  that  am  a  Beauty  be 
treated  with  for  nothing  but  my  beauty  ?  Be  pleafed  to 
at%n  rates  to  my  kind  glances,  or  make  all  pay  who 
come  to  fee  me,  or  I  fliall  be  undone  by  my  admirer* 
for  want  of  cuftoir.ers,  Albacinda,  Eudolia,  and  all 
the  reft  would  be  ufed  juft  as  wre  are,  if  they  were  in 
our  condition  ;  therefore  pray  coniider  the  diftrefs  of 
us  the  lower  order  of  Beauties,  and  I  fhall  be 
^  *  '  Your  obliged  humble  fcrvan*.*" 

i  ' 
*  By  STEEJ.E. 
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See!  ta  Jinutl  i 

Ptrfdum  votis  caput^  ertlttftis 
Putchrior  multo  Hor.  2  Od.  viii.   5. 

-•  «« But  thou, 

"  When  once  thou  haft  broke  fome  tender  vow, 
"  All  perjur'd,  doeft  more  charming  grow  r" 

I  Do  not  think  any  thing  cov.ld  make  a  pleafanter  en 
tertainment,  than  the  hiltory  of  the  reigning  iavou- 
rites  among  the  women  from  time  to  time  about  this 
town.     In  fuch  an  account  we  oir;ht  to  have  a  faithful 
confeffion  of  each  lady  for  what  (lie  iiked  fuch  and  fuch 
a  man,  and  he  ought  to  tell  us  by  what  particular  attion 
or  drefi;  he  believed  he  would  be  moil  fuccefsful.  As  for 
my  part,  I  have  always  made  as  eafy  a  judgment  when  a, 
man  drelles  for  the  ladies,   a?  when  he  is  equipped  for 
hunting  or  couriing.    The  Woman's  Man  is- a  perfon  in 
his  air  and  behaviour  quite  different  from  the  reft  of  our 
fpecies.    His  garb  is  more  li.ofe  and  negligent,  his  man 
ner  more  loft  and  indolent;  that  is  to  fay,  in  both  thefe 
cafes  there  is  an  apparent  endeavour  to  appear  uncon 
cerned  and  careleis.   In  catching  birds  the  fowlers  have 
a  method  of  imitating  their  voices  to  bring  them  to  the 
lhare  ;  and  your  Women's  Men  have  always  a  iimilitude 
VOL.  II.  O  of 
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of  the  creature  they  hope  to  betray,  in  their  own  con- 
verfation.  A  Woman's  Man  is  very  knowing-  in  all  that 
pafles  from  one  family  to  another,  has  little  pretty  offi- 
cioufneffes,  is  not  at  a  lois  what  is  good  for  a  cold,  and 
it  is  not  amifs  if,  he  has  a  bottle  of  fpirits  in  his  pocket 
in  cafe  of  any  fudden  indilpontion. 

Curiofity  having  been  my  prevailing  paffion,  and  in 
deed  the  fole  entertainment  of  my  life,  I  have  fometimes 
made  it  my  bunnels  to  examine  the  courfe  of  intrigues 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  accomplifiiments  of  fuch  as 
have  been  molt  fucccfsful  that  way.   In  all  my  obferva- 
tion,  I  never  knew  a  man  of  good  underftanding  a  ge 
neral  favourite ;  fome  fingularity  in  his  behaviour,fome 
whim  in  his  way  of  life,  and  what  would  have  made 
him  ridiculous  among  the  men,  has  recommended  him 
to  the  other  fex.  Ifhould  be  very  forry  to  offend  a  peo 
ple  fo  fortunate  as  thefe  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking;  but  let 
any  one  look  over  the  old  Beaux,  and  he  will  find  the 
man  of  fuccefs  was  remarkable  for  quarrelling  imperti 
nently  for  their  fakes,  for  dreffing  unlike  the  reft  of  the 
world,  or  paffing  his  days  in  an  infipid  affiduity  about 
the  fair  fex,  to  gain  the  figure  he  made  amongft  them. 
Add  to  this  that  he  muft  have  the  reputation  of  being 
well  with  other  women,  topleafe  any  one  woman  of  gal 
lantry  ;  for  you  are  to  know,  that  there  is  a  mighty  ambi 
tion  among  the  light  part  of  the  fex  to  gain  iluves  from 
the  dominion  of  others.  My  friend  VViLtHox  EYCOME* 
lays  it  was  a  common  bite  with  him,  to  lay  fufpicions 
that  he  was  favoured  by  a  lady's  enemy,  that  is,  fome 
rival  beauty,  to  be  well  with  herfelf.  A  little  fpite  is  na 
tural  to  a  great  beauty :  and  it  is  ordinary  to  fnap  up  a 
dilagreeable  fellow  left  another  fliou Id  have  him.  That 
impudent  toad  Bareface  fares  well  among  all  the  ladies 
he  converfes  with,  for  no  other  reafon  in  the  world  but 
that  he  has  the  fkill  to  keep  them  from  explanation  with 
one  another.    Did  they  know  there  is  not  one  who  likes 
him  in  her  heart,  each  would  declare  her  fcorn  of  him 
the  next  moment ;  but  he  is  well  received  by  them  be- 
caufe  it  is   the  fafhion,  and  oppoiition  to  each  other 

*  The  very  favourable  reprefentation  of  Will  Honeycomb  and  the 
contemptuous  account  of  Will  Wimble  in  thefe  Papers,  appears  to  be 
reprehenfible ;  for  to  the  former,  the  latter  feejns  to  have  had  in 
principal  reipeds  the  prcheHiiiiguce, 

brings 
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brings  them  infenfibly  into  an  imitation  of  each  other. 
What  adds  to  him  the  greateft  grace  is,  that  the  pleafant 
thief,  as  they  call  him,  is  the  moft  inconftant  creature 
living,  has  a  wonderful  deal  of  wit  and  humour,  and 
never  wants  fome thing  to  fay  ;  befides  all  which,  he 
has  a  moft  fpiteful  dangerous  tongue  if  you  Ihould  pro 
voke  him. 

To  make  a  Woman's  Man,  he  muft  not  be  a  man  o£ 
fenfe,  or  a  fool ;  the  bufinefs  is  to  entertain,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  have  a  faculty  of  arguing,  than  a  capa 
city  of  judging  right.  But  the  pleafanteft  of  all  the 
women's  equipage  are  your  regular  viiitants ;  thcfe  arc 
volunteers  in  their  fervice,  without  hopes  of  pay  or  pre 
ferment.  It  is  enough  that  they  can  lead  out  from  a 
public  place,  that  they  are. admitted  on  a  public  day, 
and  can  be  allowed  to  pafs  away  part  of  that  heavy  load,, 
their  time,  in  the  company  of  the  fair.  But  commend 
me  above  all  others  to  thofe  who  are  known  for  your 
lluiners  of  ladies  ;  thefe  are  the  choiceft  fpirits  which 
our  age  produces.  We  have  feveral  of  thefe  irrefiftible 
gentlemen  among  us  when  the  company  is  in  town. 
Thefe  fellows  are  accomplifhed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  occurrences  about  court  and  town,  have 
that  fort  of  good-breeding  which  is  exclulive  of  all 
morality,  and  confilis  only  in  being  publicly  decent, 
privately  diffolute. 

It  is  wonderful  how  far  a  fond  opinion  of  herfelf  can 
<carry  a  woman,  to  make  her  have  the  leaft  regard  to 
a  profefled  known  Woman's  Man  :  but  as  fcarce  one  of 
:all  the  women  who  are  in  the  tour  of  gallantries  ever 
•hears  any  thing  of  what  is  the  common  lenfe  of  fober 
minds,  but  are  cntertainrd  with  a  continual  round  of 
flatteries,  they  cannotbe  miilrefles  of  thcmfelves  enough 
to  make  arguments  for  their  own  conduct  from  the  be 
haviour  of  thefe  men  to  others.  It  is  fo  far  otherwifc, 
that  a  general  fame  for  falfehood  in  this  kind,  is  a  re- 
.commendation  ;  and  the  coxcomb,  loaded  with  the  fa 
vours  of  many  others,  is  received  like  a  victor  that  dit- 
<3ains  his  trophies,  to  be  a  victim  to  the  prefent  charmer. 

If  you  fee  a  man  more  full  of  gefture-than  ordinary  in 

•a  public  afiembly,  if  loud  upon  nooccaiion,  if  negligent 

•of  the  company  round  him,  and  yet  laying  wait  for  de- 

O  3  ftrovin^ 
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ftroyingby  that  negligence,  you  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  ruined  many  a  fair  one.  The  Woman's 
Man  exprelles  himfelf  wholly  in  that  motion  which  we 
call  ftrutting.  An  elevated  cheft,  a  pinched  hat,  a  mea- 
furable  ftep,  and  a  fly  furveying  eye,  are  the  marks  of 
liim.  Now  and  then  you  lee  a  gentleman  with  all  thefe 
accomplishments ;  but  alas,  any  one  of  them  is  enough 
to  undo  thoufands :  when  a  gentleman  witn  fuch  per 
fections  adds  to  it  fuitable  learning  there  fliould  be 
public  warning  of  his  refidence  in  town,  that  we  may 
remove  our  wives  and  daughters.  It  happens  fometimes 
that  fuch  a  fine  man  has  read  all  the  Miicellany  Poems, 
a  few  of  our  Comedies,  and  ha^  the Tranflationof  Ovid's 
Epiftles  by  heart.  *  Oh  if  it  were  poifible  that  fuch  a 
one  could  be  as  true  as  he  is  charming!  but  that  is 
too  much,  the  women  will  fhare  fuch  a  dear  falie  man  : 
a  little  gallantry  to  hear  him  talk  one  would  indulge 
one's  felf  in,  let  him  reckon  the  flicks  of  one's  fan, 
fay  fomething  of  the  (  upids  in  it ;  and  then  call  one 
fo  many  foft  names  which  a  man  of  his  learning  has 
at  his  fingers-ends.  There  fure  is  fbme  excuie  for 
frailty,  when  attacked  by  force  a^ainft  a  weak  wo 
man.'  Such  is  the  foliloquy  of  many  a  lady  one 
might  name,  at  the  fight  of  one  of  thefe  who  makes  it 
no  iniquity  to  go  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  lin  of 
Woman-flu  ughter  *. 

It  is  certain  that  people  are  got  into  a  way  of  affec 
tation,  with  a  manner  of  overlooking  the  moft  folid  vir 
tues,  and  admiring  the  moil  trivial  excellencies.  The 
woman  is  fo  far  from  expecting  to  be  contemned  for 
being  a  very  injudicious  filly  animal,  that  while  flic  can 
preferve  her  features  and  her  mien,  flic  knows  flic  is  ftill 
the  objecT:  of  defire;  and  there  is  a  fort  of  fee  ret  am 
bition,  from  reading  frivolous  books,  and  keeping  as 
frivolous  company,  each  fide  to  be  amiable  in  imper- 
feftion,  and  arrive  at  the  characters  of  the  Dear  De 
ceiver  and  the  Perjured  Fair.  -}-  T 

*  Tkciyptbtra.     A  tBySTErLE. 

*#*  Mr  Speftator gives  his  moft  humble  fervice  to  Mr.  R.  M.  of 
Chippenham  in  Wilts,  and  hatli  received  the  partridges.  SPECT.  /* 
/V/tf,  Aug.  29.  1711. 

Thurfday, 
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Thurfday,  Auguft  30,   1711. 


-Getiiu'j  natalc  comes  qul  tcmperat  ajlr 
Dcus  •  human&i    mortaiis  hi  ununi- 
e  cap-ut Hor.  2  Ep.  ii.  187. 

IMITATED. 


-u  That  directing  pow'r, 


o    f  * 

Who  forms  the  genius  in  the  natal  hour  : 
4i  That  God  of  nature,  who,  within  us  ftill, 
"  Inclines  our  action,  not  conftrains  our  will."  POPE. 

I  Am  very  much  at  a  lofs  to  exprefs  by  any  word  that 
occurs  to  me  in  our  language  that  wl.Lh  is  umier- 
ftood  by  Indoles  in  Latin.  The  natural  difpolition 
to  any  particular  art,  fcience,  profeflion,  or  trade,  is 
very  much  to  be  confulted  in  the  care  of  youth,  and 
ftudied  by  men  for  their  own  conduct  when  they  form 
to  themfelves  any  fcheme  of  life.  It  is  wonderfully  hard 
indeed  for  a  man  to  judge  of  his  own  capacity  impar 
tially.  That  may  look  great  to  me  which  may  appear 
little  to  another,  and  I  may  be  carried  by  fondnefs  to 
wards  mylelf  fo  far,  as  ro  attempt  things  too  high  for 
my  talents  and  accomplifliments.  But  it  is  not  methinks 
fo  very  difficult  a  matter  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
abilities  of  others,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  in  their 
infancy.  My  common-place  book  directs  me  on  this 
occafion  to  mention  the  dawning  of  greatnefs  in  Alex 
ander,  who  being  afked  in  his  youth  to  contend  for  a 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  anfwered  he  would,  if  he 
had  kings  to  run  againil  him.  Caffius,  who  was  one 
ot  the  confpirators  againft  Caefar,  gave  as  great  a  proof 
of  his  temper,  when  in  his  childhood  he  ftruck  a  play 
fellow,  the  ion  of  Sylla,  for  faying  hi  father  was 
mailer  of  the  Roman  people.  Scipio  is  reported  to 
have  anfwered,  (when  fome  flatterers  at  fu  per  were 
aiking  him  what  the  Romans  fliould  do  for  a  general 
after  his  death)  Take  Marius.  Marius  was  then  a 
very  boy,  and  had  given  no  inilances  of  his  valour; 
O  3  but 
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but  it  was  vifible  to  Scipio  from  the  manners  of  the 
youth,  that  he  had  a  foul  formed  for  the  attempt  and 
execution  of  great  undertakings.  Imuftconfefs  I  have 
•very  often  with  much  forrow  bewailed  the  misfor 
tune  of  the  children  of  Great-Britain,  when  I  confider 
the  ignorance  and  wn&lfcerning  of  the  generality  of 
fchoolmafters  The  boafted  liberty  we  talk  of  is  but 
a  mean  reward  for  the  long  fervitude,  the  many  heart 
ache*  and  terrors,  to  which  our  childhood  is  cxpofed 
in  going  through  a  grammar-fchool.  Many  of  theic 
ftupid  tyrants  exercifc  their  cruelty  without  any  manner 
of  difHnction  of  the  capacities  of  children,  or  the  in 
tention  of  parents  in  their  behalf.  There  are  many 
excellent  tempers  which  are  worthy  to  be  nouri  died  and 
cultivated  with  all  poffible  diligence  and  care,  that  were 
never  defigned  to  be  acquainted  with  Ariftotle,  Tully, 
or  Virgil  j  and  there  are  as  many  who  have  capacities 
for  understanding  every  word  thofe  great  perfons  have 
ivrif,  and  yet  were  not  born  to  have  any  relifli  of  their 
writings.  For  want  of  this  common  and  obvious  tiijlcrning 
in  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  youth,  we  have  fo  many 
hundred  unaccountable  creatures  every  age  whipped  up 
intogreat  fcholars,  that  are  forever  near  a  right  .under- 
ilanding,  and  will  never  arrive  at  it.  Thcfe  are  the 
fcandal  of  letters,  and  thefe  are  generally  themen  who 
are  to  teach  others.  The  fenfe  of  fhame  and  honour  is 
enough  to  keep  the  world  itfelf  in  order  without  cor 
poral  punifhment,  much  more  to  train  the  minds  of 
\mcorrupted  and  innocent  children.  It  happens,  1  doubt 
not,  more  than  once  in  a  year,  that  a  lad  is  chaftifed 
for  a  blockhead,  when  it  is  good  apprehenfion  that 
makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  his  teacher 
means.  A  brifk  imagination  very  often  may  fuggeft  an 
error,  which  a  lad  could  not  have  fallen  into,  if  he  had 
been  as  heavy  in  conjecturing  as  his  mailer  in  explain 
ing.  But  there  is  no  mercy  even  towards  a  wrong  inter 
pretation  of  his  meaning,  the  fufterings  of  the  Scholar's 
body  are  to  rectify  the  miilakes  of  HIS  mind  *. 

I  am  confident  that  no  boy  who  will  not  be  allured  to 
letters  without  blows,  will  ever  be  brought  to  any  thing 

*  Sec  Roger  Afcham. 

with 
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with  them.  A  great  or  good  mind  muft  neceflarily  be 
the  worfe  for  fuch  indignities  ;  and  it  is  a  fad  change, 
to  lofe  of  its  virtue  for  the  improvement  of  its  knowledge. 
No  one  who  has  gone  through  what  they  call  a  great 
fchool,  but  muft  remember  to  have  feen  children  of, 
excellent  and  ingenuous  natures  (as  has  afterwards 
appeared  in  their  manhood)  ;  I  fay  no  man  has  paffed 
through  this  way  of  education,  but  muft  have  feen  an 
ingenuous  creature  expiring  with  fliame,  with  pale 
looks,  befeeching  forrow  and  filcnt  tears,  throw  up  its 
honeft  eyes,  and  kneel  on  its  tender  knees  to  an  inex 
orable  blockhead  to  be  forgiven  the  falfe  quantity  of  a 
word  in  making  a  Latin  verfe.  The  child  is  puniflied, 
and  the  next  day  he  commits  a  like  crime,  and  fo  a 
third  with  the  fame  confequence.  I  would  fain  aik  any 
reafonable  man  whether  this  lad,  in  the  fimplicity  of 
his  native  innocence,  full  of  fhame,  and  capable  of  any 
impreifion  from  that  grace  of  foul,  was  not  fitter  for  any 
purpofe  in  this  life,  than  after  that  fpark  of  virtue  is 
extinguiilied  in  him,  though  he  is  able  to  write  twenty 
verfes  in  an  evening  ? 

Seneca  fays,  after  his  exalted  way  of  talking,  "  As 
*'  the  "immortal  Gods  never  learnt  any  virtue,  though 
"  they  are  endued  with  all  that  is  good;  fo  there  are 
"  fome  men  who  have  fo  natural  a  propenfity  to  what 
M  they  fhould  follow,  that  they  learn  it  almoft  as  foon 
"  as  they  hear  it."  Plants  and  vegetables  are  culti 
vated  into  the  production  of  finer  fruits  than  they  would 
yield  without  that  care;  and  yet  we  cannot  entertain 
hopes  of  producing  a  tender  confcious  fpirit  into  adls  of 
virtue,  without  the  tune  methods  as  are  uied  to  cut 
timber,  or  give  new  fhape  to  a  piece  of  ftone. 

It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that  we  may 
attribute  a  certain  hardinefs  and  ferocity  which  fome 
men,  though  liberally  educated,  carry  about  them  in  all 
their  behaviour.  To  be  bred  like  a  gentleman,  and 
puniflied  like  a  malefactor,  muft,  as  we  fee  it  does,  pro 
duce  that  illiberal  faucinefs  which  we  fee  fometimes  in 
men  of  letters. 

The  Spartan  boy  who  fuftered  the  fox  (which  he 

had  ftoleu  and  hid  under  his  coat)  to  eat  into  his  bowel?, 

I  dare  fay  had  not  half  the  wit.  or  petulance  which  we 

O  4  Icaro 
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karn  at  great  fchools  among  us  :  but  the  glorious  fcnfe 
oi  honour,  or  rather  fear  of  fhamc,  which  he  demon- 
grated  in  that  action,  was  worth  all  the  learning  in  the 
world  without  it. 

It  is  melhinks  a  very  melancholy  confideration,  that 
a  little  negligence  can  fpoil  us,  but  great  induftry  is 
noccfTary  to  improve  us ;  the  moit  excellent  natures  are 
foon  depreciated,  but  evil  tempers  are  long  before  they 
are  exalted  into  good  habits.  To  help  this  by  puniih- 
ments,  is  the  fame  thing  as  killing  a  man  to  cure  him  of 
a  diftemper ;  xvhen  he  comes  to  fuffer  punifhment  in 
that  one  circumilance,  he  is  brought  below  the  exiftence 
of  a  rational  creature,  and  is  in  the  ftate  of  a  brute  that 
moves  only  by  the  admonition  of  {tripes.  But  lince  this 
cuftom  of  educating  by  the  lafli  is  fuffered  by  the  gentry 
of  Great  Britain,  I  would  prevail  only  that  honeft  heavy 
lads  may  be  difmiffed  from  flavery  fooner  than  they 
are  at  prefent,  and  not  whipped  on  to  their  fourtec  nth  or 
fifteenth  year,  whether  they  expect  any  progrefs  from 
them  or  not.  Let  the  child's  capacity  be  forthwith 
examined,  and  he  fcnt  to  fome  mechanic  way  of  life, 
without  refpecl  to  his  birth,  if  nature  deligned  him  for 
nothing  higher:  let  him  go  before  he  has  innocently 
fuffered,  and  is  debafed  into  a  dereliction  of  mind  for 
being  what  it  is  no  guilt  to  be,  a  plain  man.  I  would 
not  here  be  fuppofed  to  have  faid,  that  out  learned  men 
of  either  rohe  who  have  been  whipped  at  fchool,  are 
not  (till  men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds  ;  but  I  am  fure 
they  had  been  much  more  fo  than  they  are,  hud  they 
uever  fuffered  that  infamy. 

But  though  there  is  fo  little  care,  as  I  haveobfervcd, 
taken,  or  observation  made  of  the  natural  ilrain  of 
men,  it  is  no  fmall  comfort  to  me,  as  a  SPECTATOR,  that 
there  is  any  right  value  fet  upon  the  bona  Intioles  of 
other  (UMBall ;  as  appears  by  the  following  advertile- 
ment  handed  about  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  fub- 
fcribed  by  Enos  Thomas,  a  perfon  whom  1  have  not 
the  honour  to  know,  bat  fuppofe  to  be  profoundly 
learned  in  horfe-fielh. 

"  A  Chefnut  Horfe  called  Ccefar,  bred  by  James 
"  Dircy,  Efquire,  at  Sedbury,  near  Richmond  in  the 

"  county 
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"  county  of  York  ;  his  Grandam  was  his  old  Royal 
*'  Mare,  and  got  by  Blunderbufs,  which  was  got  by 
"  Hemfly-Turk,  and  he  got  Mr.  Courant's  Arabian, 
"  which  got  Mr.  Minfhul's  Jews-trump.  Mr.  Cafar 
"  fold  him  to  a  Nobleman  (coming  five  years  old,  when 
"  he  had  butonefweat)  for  three  hundred  guineas.  A 
"  guinea  a  Leap  and  Trial,  and  a  (hilling  the  Man. 
T  *  ENDS  THOMAS." 

*  By  STEELE. 

N°  158       Friday,  Augufl  ji,    1711. 

Nos  h<ec  novlmus  ejje  nihll,  MARTIAL. 

"  We  know  thefe  things  to  be  mere  trifles." 


o 


U  T  of  a  firm  regard  to  impartiality,  I  print  thefe 
letters,  let  them  make  for  me  or  not. 


'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IHave  obferved  through  the  whole  courfe  of  yottr 
rhapfodies  (as  you  once  very  well  called  them), 
you  are  very  induilrious  to  overthrow  all  that  many 
your  fuperiors,  who  have  gone  before  you,  have  made 
their  rule  of  writing.  I  am  now  between  fifty  and 
fixty,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  well  with  the  firfl 
men  of  tafte  and  gallantry  in  the  joyous  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  We  then  had,  I  humbly  prefume, 
as  good  understandings  among  us  as  any  now  can 
pretend  to.  As  for  yourfelf,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  feem 
with  the  utmoft  arrogance  to  undermine  the  veiy 
fundamentals  upon  which  *ve  conducted  ourfelves.  It 
is  monflrous  to  fet  up  for  a  man  of  wit,  and  yet  deny 
that  honour  in  a  woman  is  any  tiling  tlfe  but  peeviihnefs, 
that  inclination  is  not  -j-  the  bcil  r:ile  of  life,  or  vir 
tue  and  vice  any  thing  elfe  but  health  and  difeafe, 
We  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  put  a  lady  in  good- 
humour,  and  all  we  could  wifii  followed  of  courfe. 
Then  again,  your  Tully,  and  your  difcourfes  of  ano- 

\  SPECT.  in  folio.    Altered  in  the  8vo.  of  1712,  when  not  was 
left  out. 

O  5  «  ther 
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ther  life,  are  the  very  bane  of  mirth  and  good- 
humour.  Pr'ythee  do  not  value  thyfelf  on  thy  reafoil 
at  that  exorbitant  rate,  and  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  ;  take  my  word  for  it,  a  fetting  dog  has  as 
good  reafon  as  any  man  in  England.  Had  you  (as 
by  your  Diurnals  one  would  think  you  do)  fet  up  for 
being  in  vogue  in  town,  you  mould  have  fallen  in 
with  the  bent  of  paflion  and  appetite  ;  your  fongs 
had  then  been  in  every  pretty  mouth  in  England,  and 
your  little  diftichs-  had  been  the  maxims  of  the  fair 
and  the  witty  to  walk  by :  but  alas,  Sir,  what  can 
you  hope  for,  from  entertaining  people  with  what  muft 
needs  make  them  like  themfefves  worfe  than  they  did 
before  they  read  you  ?  Had  you  made  it  your  bufmefs 
to  defcribe  Corinna  charming,  though  inconftant,  to 
find  fomething  in  human  nature  itfelf  to  make  Zoilus 
excufe  himfelf  for  being  fond  of  her ;  and  to  make 
every  man  in  good  commerce  with  his  own  reflexions, 
you  had  done  fomething  worthy  our  applaufe  ;  but 
indeed,  Sir,  we  mail  not  commend  you  for  difap- 
proving  us.  I  have  a  greal  deal  more  to  fay  to  you, 
but  I  (hall  fum  it  up  all  in  this  one  remark.  In  fhort, 
Sir,  yqu  do  not  write  LIKE  A  GENTLEMAN, 

«  I  am, 

<  SIR, 

*  Your  moft  humble  fervant.' 

*    Mr.    S  PECTATOR, 

THE  other  day  we  were  feveral  of  us  at  a  tea- 
^  table,  and  according  to  cuftom  and  your  own 
advice  had  the  SPECTATOR  read  among  us.  It  was 
that  Paper  wherein  you  are  pleafed  to  treat  with  great 
freedom  that  charafter  which  you  call  a  Woman's 
Man  «.  We  gave  up  all  the  kinds  you  have  men- 
tioned,  except  thofe  who,  you  fay,  are  our  conllant 
vihtants.  I  was  upon  the  occafion  commiflioned  by 
the  company  to  write  to  you  and  tell  you,  That  we 
fhall  not  part  with  the  men  we  have  at  prefent,  until 
the  men  of  fenfe  think  fit  to  relieve  them,  and  give 

*  No.  156. 
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us  their  company  in  theiV  ftead.  You  cannot  imagine 
but  that  we  love  to  hear  reafon  and  good  fenfe  better 
than  the  ribaldry  we  are  at  prefent  entertained  with, 
but  we  mull  have  company,  and  among  us  very  in- 
confiderable  is  better  than  none  at  all.  We  are  made 
for  the  cements  of  fociety,  and  came  into  the  world  to 
create  relations  amongft  mankind  ;  and  folitude  is  an 
unnatural  being  to  us.  If  the  men  of  good  under- 
ilanding  would  forget  a  little  of  their  feverity,  they 
would  find  their  account  in  it  ;  and  their  wifdom 
would  have  a  pleafure  in  it,  to  which  they  are  now 
Ilrangers.  It  is  natural  among  us  when  men  have  a 
true  relifh  of  our  company  and  our  value,  to  fay  every 
thing  with  a  better  grace  :  and  there  is  without  de 
igning  it  fomething  ornamental  in  what  men  utter 
before  women,  which  is  loit  or  neglected  in  conver- 
•  fations  of  men  only.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir, 
it  would  do  you  no  great  harm  if  you  yourfelf  came 
a  little  more  into  our  company  :  it  would  certainly 
cure  you  of  a  certain  pofitive  and  determining  manner 
in  which  you  talk  fometimes.  In  hopes  of  your 
amendment, 

*  I  am,  S  i  R,  your  gentle  reader.* 

1  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOUR  profefled  regard  to  the  Fair  Sex,  may 
perhaps  make  them  value  your  admonitions 
when  they  will  not  thofe  of  other  men.  I  defire  you, 
Sir,  to  repeat  fome  leftures  upon  fubjects  which  you 
have  now  and  then  in  a  curfory  manner  only  juft 
touched.  I  would  have  a  Spectator  wholly  writ  upon 
Good-breeding  ;  and  after  you  have  afierted  that  time 
and  place  are  to  be  very  much  confidered  in  all  our 
actions,  it  will  be  proper  to  dwell  upon  behaviour  at 
church.  On  Sunday  laft  a  grave  and  reverend  man 
preached  at  our  church.  There  was  fomething  parti 
cular  in  his  accent,  'but  without  any  manner  of  afiefta- 
tion.  This  particularity  a  fet  of  gigglers  thought  the 
moft  neceflary  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  his  whole 
difcourfe,  and  made  it  an  occaficn  of  mirth  during 
the  whole  time  of  fermon.  You  fhould  fee  one  of 
O  6  «  them 
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them  ready  to  burft  behind  a  fan,  another  pointing 
to  a  companion  in  another  feat,  and  a  fourth  with  an 
arch  compofure,  as  if  fhe  would  if  poffible  ftifle  her 
laughter.  There  were  many  gentlemen  who  looked 
at  them  ftedfaftly,  but  this  they  took  for  ogling  and 
admiring  them.  There  was  one  of  the  merry  ones  in 
particular,  that  found  out  but  juft  then  that  fhe  had 
but  five  fingers,  for  me  fell  a  reckoning  the  pretty 
pieces  of  ivory  over  and  over  again,  to  find  herfelf 
employment  and  not  laugh  out.  Would  it  not  be 
expedient,  Mr.  SPECTATOR  that  the  churchwarden 
fhould  hold  up  his  wand  on  thefe  occaiions,  and  keep 
the  decency  of  the  place  as  a  magiilrate  does  the 
peace  in  a  tumult  elfewhere  I' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR^ 

I  Am  a  Woman's  Man,  and  read  with  a  very  fine 
lady  your  Paper  *,  wherein  you  fall  upon  us  whom 
you  envy  :  what  do  you  think  I  did  ?  You  muft  know 
me  was  drefling,  I  read  the  Spectator  to  her,  and  fhe 
laughed  at  the  places  where  fte  thought  I  was  touched; 
I  threw  away  your  moral,  and  taking  up  her  girdle 
cried  out, 

Give  me  but  what  this  ribband  bound, 
Take  all  the  reft  the  fun  f  goes  round  J. 

«  She  fmiled,    Sir,   and  faid  you  were  a  pedant ;   fo 

•  fay  of  me   what   you  pleafe,"  read  Seneca  and  quote 

•  him  again  if  you  think  fit. 

T  §  <  I  am,  SIR,  your  humble  fen-ant.' 

*  No.  156.  +  World. 

1  From  Waller's  Vcrfes  on  a  Lady's  Girdle.  §  By  STEELED 
*#*  At  Drury-lane,  on  Friday  Aug.  31,  the  comedy  called 

M  Love's   a    jeit  "    Railmore,    by   Mr.    Mills;    Lcvewell,  by  Mr. 

Elrinpton ;    Airy,    by    Mr.  Bowman;     Sir  Topweil    Clownifh,  Mr. 

"lohnfon;   'Squire  Illbred,  Mr.  BulL.ck  ;  Sir  Thomas  Guymood     Mr. 

Crofs;  Sam.  Gaymood,  Mr.  Pack  j  Plot,  Mr.  Norns ;  H.  Doddipole, 

Mr.  Burkkcad;  Frankly,  Mr.  Builock,yw.  Lady  Single,  Mrs.  Porter; 
'Trancelia,  Mrs.  Bradihaw ;  Chriftiana,  Mif;  Willis;  Kitty,  Mifs 

Sherborn  ;  Dol  Hoyden,  Mrs.  Willis.  This  being  the  laft  time  of 
l  winter.  S  p  E  c  T .  infalio^  N"  158. 

Saturday, 
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-  Omnrm,  qute  nunc  olduRa  tuenti 
Mortales  hcbctat  vfus  tibit  &  hum'nia  circum 

ubem  eripiam  -  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  604* 


n 


•'  The  cloud,  which,  intercepting  the  clear  light, 
i'  Hangs  o'er  thy  eyes,  and  blunts  thy  mortal  fight, 
*'  I  will  remove"  - 

WHEN  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  *  I  picked  up  fe- 
veral  oriental  manufcripts,  which  I  have  (till 
by  me.  Among  others  I  met  with  one  intitled, 
THE  VISIONS  orMiRZA,  which  I  have  read  over  with 
great  pleafure.     I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  public  when 
I  have  no  other  entertainment  ibr  them;  and  fliall  begin 
with  the  firft  viiion,  which  I  have  tranilated  word  for 
word  as  follows. 

ON  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  according  to 
the  cuitom  of  my  forefathers  I  alway.  keep 
holy,  after  having  wafhed  myfelf,  and  offered  up  my 
morning  devotions,  I  afcended  the  high  hills  of  Bag- 
dat,  in  order  to  pafs  the  reft  of  the  day  in  meditation 
and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  mylelf  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life  ;  and  pafling  from  one 
thought  to  another,  Surely,  faid  i,  man  is  but  a  fha- 
dow,  and  life  a  dream.  Whilft  I  was  thus  muling,  I 
caft  my  eyes  towards  the  fummit  of  a  rock  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  difcovered  one  in  the  habit 
of  a  fhepherd,  with  a  little  muficai  inftrumcnt  in  his 
hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him  he  applied  it  to  his  lips 
and  began  to  play  upon  it  The  found  of  it  was  ex 
ceeding  fweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes 
that  were  inexpreffibly  melodious,  and  altogether  d.f- 
ferent  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard.  Tney  put  me 
in  mind  of  thofe  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the 
departed  fouls  of  good  men  upon  their  firit  arrival  in 

*  SeeSrECT.  V^  I.  IM°  i. 

'  paradifej 
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paradife,  to  wear  out  the  impreffions  of  the  laft  ago 
nies,  and  quality  them  for  the  pleafures  of  that  happy 
place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  fecret  raptures. 

*  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was 
the  haunt  of  a  Genius  ;   and  that  feveral  had  been  en 
tertained  with  mufick  who  had  parted  by  it,  but  never 
heard  that  the   muiician  had    before  made  himfelf 
vifible.     When  he  had  raifed  my  thoughts  by  thofe 
tranfporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  tafte  the  plea 
fures  of  his  converfation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like 
one  aftonifhed,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving 
of  his  hand  directed  me  to  approach  the  place  where 
he  fat.     I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due 
to  a  fuperior  nature ;   and  as  my  heart  was  intirely 
fubdued  by  the  captivating  ftrains  I  had  heard,  I  fell 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.     The  Genius  fmiled  upon 
me  with  a  look  of  compaffion  and  affability  that  fa 
miliarized  him  to  my  imagination,    and  at  once  dif- 
pelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  with  which  I 
approached  him.     He  lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and 
taking  me  by  the  hand,   Mirzah,  faid  he,  I  have 
heard  thee  in  thy  foliloquies ;   follow  me. 

*  He  then  led  me  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  the  rock, 
and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  Call  thy  eyes  eaft- 
ward,  faid  he,  and  tell  me  what  thou  feeft.  I  fee,  faid 
I,  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rol 
ling  through  it.    The  Valley  that  thou  feeft,  faid  he, 
is  the  Vale  of  mifery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou 
feeft  is  part  of  the  great  Tide  of  Eternity.  What  is  the 
reafon,  faid  I,  that  the  tide  I  fee  rifes  out  of  a  thick 
mift  at  one  end,  and  again  Ibfes  itfelf  in  a  thick  mift 
at  the  other  ?  What  thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  that  portion 
of  Eternity  which  is  called  Time,  meafured  out  by  the 
fun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  its  confummation.  Examine  now,  faid  he,  this  fea 
that  is  bounded  with  darknefs  at  both  ends,    and 
tell  me  what  thou  difcovereft  in  it.     I  fee  a  bridge, 
faid  I,  ftancling  in  the  midft  of  the  tide.     The  bridge 
thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  Human  Life,  confider  it  atten 
tively.  Upon  a  more  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  I  found  that 
it  cohfifted  of  threefcore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with 
feveral  broken  arches,   which  added  to  thofe  that 

*  were 
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«  were  intire,  made  up  the  number  about  an  hundred. 

*  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the  Genius  told  me  that 

*  this  bridge  confifted  at  firft  of  a  thoufand  arches :  but 

*  that  a  great  flood  fwept  away  the  reft,  and  left  the 

*  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  now  beheld  it.  But 

*  tell  me  further,  faid  he,  what  thou  difcovereft  on  it.  I 

*  fee  multitudes  of  people  pafling  over  it,  faid  I,  and  a 
«  black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.     As  I  looked 

*  more  attentively,  I  faw  feveral  of  the  paflengers  drop- 
«  ping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 

*  underneath  it ;   and  upon  farther  examination,  per- 
«  ceived  there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay 

*  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  paflengers  no  fooner 

*  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide 

*  and  immediately  disappeared.     Thefe  hidden  pit-falls 

*  were  fet  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  fo 

*  that  throngs  of  people  no  fooner  broke  through  the 

*  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.     They  grew 

*  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay 

*  clofer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that 

*  were  intire. 

*  There  \vere  indeed  fome  perfons,  but  their  number 

*  was  very  fmall,    that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling 

*  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one 

*  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  fpent  withib  long 

*  a  walk. 

*  I  pafled  fome  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 

*  wonderful  ftru&ure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects 

*  which  it  prefented.    My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 

*  melancholy  to  fee  feveral  dropping  unexpectedly  in 

*  the  midft  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every 

*  thing  that  flood  by  them  to  fave  themfelves.     Some 

*  were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful 

*  pofture,  and  in  the  midft  of  a  fpeculation  ftumbled  and 

*  fell  out  of  fight.     Multitudes  were  very  bufy  in  the 

*  purfuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and 

*  danced  before  them;  but  often  when  they  thought  them- 

*  felves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed, 

*  and  down  they  funk.     In  this  confufion  of  objecls,  I 

*  obferved  fome  with  fcimitars   in  their  hands,    and 
4  others  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 

*  bridge,  th.ruft.ing  feveral  perfons  on  trap-doors  which 

*  did 
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*  did  not  fecm  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they 

*  might  have  efcaped  had  they  not   been  tnus  forced 

*  upon  them. 

*  The  Genius  fee'ng  me  indulge  myfelf  on  this  me- 

*  lancholy  prolpecl,  toid  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough 

*  upon  it.      I  ake  thine  eyes  off  tne  bridge,  faiu  he,  and 

*  tell  me  if  thou  yet  iceft  any  thing  thou  doft  not  com- 

*  prehend.  Upon  looking  up,  what  mean,  faid  1,  thofe 
'  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  perpetually  hovering 
4  about  the   bridge,  and  iettling  upon  it  from  time  to 

*  time  ?     I  fee  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants, 
4  and  among  many  other  feathered  creatures  feveral  lit- 

*  tie  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon 

*  the  middle  arches.  Thefe,  faid  tlie  Genius,  are  Envy, 
4  Avarice,  Superitition,  Defpair,  Love,  with  tne  like 

*  careb  and  paffions  that  inleft  Human  Life. 

4  I  here  ietched  a  deep  figh,  Alas,  faid  I,   man  was 

*  made  in  vain  !  how  is  he  given  away  to  mifery  and 
4  mortality!    tortured  in  life,    and  fwailowed  up  in 

*  deatn  !    The  Genius  being  moved  with  compaffion 

*  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  fo  uncomfortable  a  proipecl : 
4  Look  no  more,  faid  he,  on  man  in  the  firit  itage  of 

*  his  exiltence,  in  his  letting  out  for  eternity;  but  call 
4  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mift  into  which  the  tide  bears 
'  the  feveral  generations  ot  mortals  that  fall  into  it.    I 

*  directed  my  fight  ab  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether  or 

*  no  the  good  Genius  ftrengtrene,:  it  with  any  fuper- 
4  natural  force,  or  diffipaied  part  of  the  mitt  that  was 
.'  before  too  thick  for  the  eye   to  penetrate)  I  law  the 
4  valley  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  -preading  forth 
4  into  an  immenfe  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  ada- 
4  mant  running  through  the  mitift  of  it,  and  dividing 

*  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  {till  reftcd  on  one 

*  half  of  it,  infomuch  that  1  could  diicover  nothing  in  it : 
4  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vaft  oce-in  planted 
4  with  innumerable  iflands,  that  were  covered  with  truits 
4  and  flowers,  and  inrerwoven  w'th  a  thoufand  iittle 
4  fhining  leas  that  ran  among  them.    I  could  feeperfons 
4  d  re  fled  in  rlorious  habits  with  rarhndb   upon  their 
4  heads,  paifing  among  the  trees,   lyin.*  down  by  the 
4  fides  cf  fountains    or  refting  on  bevls  of  flowers;  and 

*  could  hear  a  confuted  harmony  of  iinging  birds, 

4  falling 
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4  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  muficalinflrumcnts. 
k  Gladnefs  grew  in  me  upon  the  difcovery  of  fo  de- 

*  lightful  a  fcene.    I  wifhcd  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
'  that  I  might  fly  away  to  thofe  happy  feats;   but  the 

*  Genius  told  me  there  was  no  paffage  to  them,  except 

*  through  the  Gates  of  Death  that  I  faw  opening  every 
4  moment  upon  the  bridge.     The  illands,  faid  he,  that 

*  lie  ib  frefli  and  greeti  before  thee,  and  with  which  the 

*  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  fpotted  as  far  as  thou 
'  canil  fee,  are  more  in  number  than  the  funds  on  the 

*  fea-fhore  ;   there  are  myriads  of  iilands  behind  thofe 
1  which  thou  here  difcovereft,  reaching  farther  than  thine 

*  eye,  or  even  thine  imagination  can  extend  idelf.  Thefe 

*  are  the  maniions  of  good  men  after  death,  who  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which 

*  they  excelled,    are  diilributed   among  thefe  feveral 
4  ifiands,  which  abound  with  pleafures  of  different  kinds 

*  and  degrees,  fuitable  to  the  relithes   and  perfections 
4  of  thofe  who  are  fettled  in  them  ;  every  ifland  is  a 

*  paradife  accommodated  to  its  refpeclive  inhabitants. 
4  Are  not  thefe,  O  Mirzah,  habitations  worth  contend- 
'  ing  for  ?   Doec.  life  appear  miferable,  that  gives  thee 

*  opportunities  of  earning  fuch   a  reward  ?     Is  death 

*  to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  fo  happy  an 

*  exiftence ?    Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who 
'  has  fuch  an  Eternity  referved  for  him.    I  gazed  with 
'  inexpreflible  pieafure  on  thefe  happy  illands.  Ar  length, 

*  faid  f,  fhew  me  now,  I  befeech  thee,  the  fecrcts  that 

*  lie   hid   under  thofe   dark   clouds  which  cover  the 

*  ocean  on  the  other  lide  of  the  rock  of  adamant.   The 

*  Genius  making  me  no  anfwer,  I  turned  about  to  ad- 

*  drefs  my  felt"  to  him  a  fecund  time,  but  I  found  that  he 

*  had  left  me  ;   I  then  turned  again  to  the  vilion  which 

*  I  had  been  ib  long  contemplating  ;   but  inftead  of  the 

*  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  iflan.ls, 

*  1  faw  nothing  but  the  long  hollow  valley  or  Bagdaf, 

*  with  oxen,  flieep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  fide* 
«  of  it.' 

THE  END  OF   THE  FIRST  VISION  OF  MlRZAH.    C* 
*  By  ADD i SON,  dated,  as  it  feems,  from  Chelfea. 
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1     Cut  mens  MVfoior,  atquc  05 
JMagnaJonaturtim,  des  nominis  hujns  honorem. 

.   Hor.  i  Sat.  iv.  43. 

"  On  him  confer  the  Poet's  facred  name, 

"  Whofe  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame." 

THERE  is  no  character  more  frequently  given  to 
a  writer,  than  that  of  being  a  Genius.     I  have 
heard  many  a  little  fonnetteer  called  a  FINE  GE 
NIUS..  There  is  not  a  heroic  fcribbler  in  the  nation,  that 
has  not  his  admirers  who  think  him  a  GREAT  GENIUS  ; 
and  as  for  your  fmatterers  in  tragedy,  there  is  fcarce  a 
man  among  them  who  is  not  cried  up  by  one  or  other 
for  a  PROD  IGIOUS  GENIUS. 

My  defign  in  this  Paper  is  to  confider  what  is  pro 
perly  a  great  Genius,  and  to  throw  fome  thoughts  to 
gether  on  fo  uncommon  a  fubje£t. 

Among  great  Geniufes  thole  few  draw  the  admiration 
of  all  the  world  upon  them,  and  ftand  up  as  the  pro 
digies  of  mankind,  who  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  natural 
parts,  and  without  any  affiftance  of  art  or  learning, 
have  produced  works  that  were  the  delight  of  their  own 
times,  and  the  wonder  of  pofterity.  There  appears 
fomething  nobly  wild  and  extravagant  in  thefe  great 
natural  Geniufes,  that  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  turn  and  polifhing  of  what  the  French  call  a  Bel 
Efprit,  by  which  they  would  exprefs  a  Genius  refined 
by  converfation,  reflection,  and  the  reading  of  the  moft 
polite  authors.  The  greateit  Genius  which  runs  through 
fhe  arts  and  fcienccs,  takes  a  kind  of  tincture  from 
them,  and  falls  unavoidably  into  imitation. 

Many  of  thefe  great  natural  Geniufes  that  were  ne 
ver  disciplined  and  broken  by  rules  of  art,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  ancients,  and  in  particular  among  thofe 
of  the  more  eaftern  parts  of  the  world.  Homer  has  in 
numerable  nights  that  Virgil  was  not  able  to  reach,  and 
in  the  Old  Tetfament  we  find  fevcral  puflages  more  ele 
vated 
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vated  and  fublime  than  any  in  Homer.  At  the  fame  time 
that  we  allow  a  greater  and  more  daring  Genius  to  the 
Ancients,  we  muft  own  that  the  grcateft  of  them  very 
much  failed  in,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they  were  much 
above  the  nicety  and  corredtnefs  of  the  moderns.  In 
their  fimilitudes  and  allufions,  provided  there  was  a 
likenefs,  they  did  not  much  trouble  themfelves  about 
the  decency  of  the  comparifon:  thus  Solomon  refcmblea 
the  Nofe  of  his  beloved  to  the  Tower  of  Lebanon  which 
looketh  towards  Damafcus ;  as  the  Coming  of  a  thief  in 
the  night,  is  a  fimilitude  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  New 
Teftament.  *  It  would  be  endlefs  to  make  collections  of 
this  nature ;  Homer  illuftrates  one  of  his  heroes  en- 
compafled  with  the  enemy,  by  an  Afs  in  a  field  of  corn 
that  has  his  fides  belaboured  by  all  the  boys  of  the  vil 
lage  without  ftirring  a  foot  for  it:  and  another  of  them 
tolling  to  and  fro  in  his  bed  and  burning  with  refent- 
ment,  to  a  Piece  of  flefb  "broiled  on  the  coals.  This 
particular  failure  in  the  Ancients,  opens  a  large  field  of 
raillery  to  the  little  wits,  who  can  laugh  at  an  indecency 
but  not  relifh  the  fublime  in  thefe  fort  of  writings.  The 
prefent  emperor  of  Perfia,  conformable  to  this  eaflern 
way  of  thinking,  amidft  a  great  many  pompous  titles, 
denominates  himfelf  THE  SUN  OF  GLORY,  and  THE 
NUTMEG  OF  DELIGHT.  In  fhort,  to  cut  off  all  cavil- 
ling  againft  the  Ancients,  and  particularly  thofe  of  t'le 
warmer  climates,  who  had  moft  heat  and  life  in  their 
imaginations,  we  are  to  confider  that  the  rule  of  ob- 
ferving  what  the  French  call  the  Blenfeance  in  an  allufi on, 
has  been  found  out  of  later  years,  and  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  world ;  where  we  would  make  fome 
amends  for  our  want  of  force  and  fpirit,  by  a  fcrupu- 
lous  nicety  and  exaftnefs  in  our  compofitions.  Oar 
countryman  Shakefpear  was  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
this  firil  kind  of  great  Geniufes, 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  obferving  that  Pindar 
was  a  great  Genius  of  the  firft  clafs,  who  \vas  hurried  on 
by  a  natural  fire  and  impetuofity  to  vait  conceptions  of 
things  and  noble  failles  of  imagination.  At  the  fame 

*  Song  of  Solomon  vii.  4.  Matt.  xxiv.  43.  &  feq.  1  ThciT.  v.  ^, 
What  indecency  is  there  in  an  allulion  to  the  furprifal  and  mifchief 
oc<;afioned  by  the  unexpected  coming  of  a  dark-night  felou  ? 

time, 
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time,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  men  of 
a  fober  and  moderate  fancy  to  imitate  this  poet's  way  of 
writing  in  thofe  monftrous  competitions  which  go  among 
ns  under  the  name  of  Pindarics  ?  When  I  iee  people 
copying  works,  v\hich,  as  Horace  has  reprefented  them, 
are  fingularin  their  kind,  and  inimitable;  when  I  fee  men 
following  irregularities  by  rule,  and  by  the  little  tricks 
of  art  {training  after  the  moft  unbounded  flights  of  na 
ture,  I  cannot  but  apply  to  them  that  paffr.ge  in  Terence : 

Insert  a  bcec  ji  tu  poftuhs 

Rations  cert  a  facer  p,  nlbllo  plus  agcis, 
Quam  Ji  des  operam,   ut  cum  ratione  infiiniat. 

Eun.  Acl.  i.  Sc.  r. 

"  Ypu  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  mad  and  in  your 

44  fenfes   at  the  fame  time,  as  to  think  of  reducing 

*'  thcie  uncertain  things  to  any  certainty  by  reafon." 

In  fliort  a  modern  Pindaric  Writer,  compared  with 

Pindar,   i-  like  a  fitter  among  the  Camifars*  compared 

with  Virgil's  Sibyl :  There  is  the  diitortion,  grimace, 

and  outward  figure,  but  nothing  of  that  divine  impulfe 

which  raifes  the  mind  above  itfelf,  and  makes  the  founds 

more  than  human. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  Geniufes  which  I  fhall 
place  in  a  fecond  clafs,  not  as  I  think  them  inferior  to 
the  firft,  but  only  for  diflinction's  fake,  as  they  are  of  a 

*  More  Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  The  French  Prophets, 
a  fet  of  Enthudalts  orijinally  of  the  Cevennes  in  France,  who  cime 
into  England  about  the  year  1707,  and  had  at  tirft  a  confiderable 
number  of  vota-ies.  They  worked  thtmfelves  into  ftrange  agita 
tions  and  convtilfions  of  body  would  He  feized  with  violent  throbs, 
hiccups,  and  throw  themfelves  into  the  moft  furpnfing  distortions, 
imagining  the  wild  ravings  they  then  uitered  weie  the  dictates  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  They  pretended  to  the  sifts  of  miracles  and  prophecy: 
and  went  Co  tar  as  to  predict,  that  one  Dr.  Ernes,  a  convert  of  theirs, 
(hould  rife  from  the  grave  a:ter  hiving  been  dead  five  nv-nths,  fixing 
the  day  and  hou-  of  his  refurreftio  . ;  which  afterwards  expofeJ  them 
to  great  derifion.  A  full  account  of  the  rile  a.iJ  progrefs  of  this 
ftrange  fedt  may  *e  gained  from  two  pasnph'ets,  one  in  French  in- 
titled,  "  Le  Tbtatrefacre  de  Ctvennet,  ou  Recit  dc  dl-crtfn  Mervelllts 
'*  nouitelltmctit  operecs  duns  c-.tte  Purtie  de  la  Province  Je  La  rgufJjc. 
14  Land  17  7  'i  my."  The  othsr  in  Englifh,  viz.  "  A  brand 
*'  plucked  from  the  burnins;;  exemplify'd  in  the  unparalleled  Cafe 
*'  o.  Samuel  K  i'-ner,  &c.  London,  17.8."  izmo.  P. 

See  TAT.  \vith  »otctt  Vol.  I.  «•  U,  and  Notr;  and  Vol.  VI. 
N*  267.  Note  adf*~ri. 

different 
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different  kind.  This  fecond  clafs  of  great  Geniufcs  arc 
thofe  that  have  formed  thetnfeives  by  rules,  and  Tub- 
mitted  the  greatnefs  of  their  natural  talents  to  the  cor- 
redtions  and  reftraints  of  art.  tuch  among  the  Greeks 
were  Pluto  and  Ariftotle ;  among  the  Romans  Virgu  and 
Tully;  among  the  Englifh,Milton  and  Sir  FrancisBacon. 

The  Genius  in  both  theie  clafles  of  authors  may  be 
equally  great,  but  fhews  itlclf  after  a  different  manner. 
In  the  firft  it  is  like  a  rich  ibil  in  a  happy  climate,  that 
produces  a  whole  wiidernefs  of  noble  plants  riling  in  a 
thouiand  beautiful  landfcapes,  without  any  certain  order 
or  regularity.  In  the  other  it  is  the  fame  rich  foil  under 
the  fame  happy  climate,  that  ha?  been  laid  out  in  walks 
and  parterres,  and  cut  into  fhape  and  beauty  by  the 
Ikill  of  the  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  thefe  latter  kind  of  Geniufes, 
is,  left  they  cramp  their  own  abilities  too  much  by  imi 
tation,  and  form  themHves  altogether  upon  models, 
without  giving  the  full  play  to  their  own  natural  parts. 
An  imitation  of  the  belt  authors  is  not  to  compare  with 
a  good  original ;  and  I  believe  we  may  obferve  that 
very  few  writers  make  an  extraordinary  figure  in  the 
world,  who  have  not  ibmething  in  their  way  of  think 
ing  or  expreffing  themfelves,  that  is  peculiar  to  them, 
and  intirely  their  own. 

It  is  odd  to  confider  what  great  Geniufes  are  fome- 
times  thrown  away  upon  trifles. 

I  once  faw  a  Ihepherd,  fays  a  famous  Italian  author, 
who  ufed  to  divert  himielf  in  his  folitudes  with  tolling 
up  eggs  and  catching  them  again  without  breaking  them : 
in  which  he  had  arrived  to  fogreat  a  degree  of  perfection, 
that  he  would  keep  up  four  at  a  time  for  feveral  minutes 
together  playing  in  the  air,  and  falling  into  his  hand  by 
turns.  I  think,  fays  the  author,  I  never  faw  a  greater 
feverity  than  in  this  man's  face  ;  for  by  his  wonderful 
perleverance  and  application,  he  had  contracted  the  fe- 
rioufncfs  and  gravity  of  a  privy-counfellor;  and  I  could 
not  but  ieflc(5t  wit.i  myfelf,  that  the  fame  affiduity  and 
attention,  had  they  been  rightly  applied,  might*  have 
made  him  a  greater  mathematician  than  Archimedes.  Cf 

*   Would.     S  P  E  c  T  .  in  folio. 
+    ByADQJsON.      ChelJe/4. 

Tuefday, 
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Ipfe  dies  agitat  feftos  :  Fufufque  per  berlam, 
Jgnis  ubi  in  medlo  &  Socii  cratera  coronant, 
7e  libansy  L.eneee^  vocat :  pecorifque  magiftris 
Velocii  jaculiccrtamina  ponit  in  ultao, 
Corporaque  agrefti  nudat  praedura  paUeftra. 
Hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sabini, 
Hanc  Remus  cf?  f rater :  Sic  forth  Etruria 
Scilicet  &  rerun  fa  fla  tft  pulcherrima  Roma. 

Virg.  Georg,  9.  527. 

**  Hlmfelf,  in  ruftic  pomp,  on  holy-days,  i 

'*  To  rural  powers  a  juft  oblation  pays  ; 
**  And  on  the  green  his  carelefs  limbs  dilplays :          J 
"  The  hearth  is  in  the  midit ;   the  herdfmen  round, 
"  The chearful fire,provokehishcalth ingoblets crown'*!, 
*'  He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  prize, 
'*  The  groom  his  fellow-groom  at  buts  defies, 
*'  And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes  : 
*'  Or  ftript  for  wreftling,  fmears  his  limbs  with  oil, 
'*  And  \vatches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil. 
"  Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led ; 
*'  So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred  : 
'*  From  \vhom  th*  auilere  Etrurian  virtue  rofe; 
"  And  this  rude  life  our  homely  fathers  chofe ; 
'*  Old  Rome  from  fuch  a  race  derived  her  birth, 
•*  The  feat  of  empire,  and  the  conquer'd  earth." 

DRY  DEN. 

Am  glad  that  my  late  going  into  the  country  has 
increafed  the  number  of  my  correfpondents,  one 
of  whom  fends  me  the  following  letter. 

SIR, 

«  '"I  *  Hough  you  are  pleafed  to  retire  from  us  fo  foon 

*  J       into  the  city,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the 

*  affairs  of  the  country  altogether  unworthy  of  your  in- 

*  fpettion  for  the  future.  I  had  the  honour  of  feeing  your 

7  «  fhort 


^ 
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fhort  face  at  Sir  ROGER  DE  COVER  LEY'S,  and  have 
ever  lince  thought  your  perfon  and  writings  both  ex 
traordinary.  Had  you  ftaid  there  a  tew  days  longer  you 
would  have  feen  a  country  Wake,  which  you  know  in* 
moft  parts  of  England  is  the  Eve-Feaft  ot  the  Dedica 
tion  of  our  Churches.  I  was  laft  week  at  one  of  thefe 
aflemblies  which  was  held  in  a  neighbouring  parifh  ; 
where  I  found  their  Green  covered  with  a  promiscuous 
multitude  of  all  ages  and  both  fexes,  who  efteem  one 
another  more  or  lefs  the  following  part  of  the  year 
according  as  they  diftinguifli  themlelves  at  this  time. 
The  whole  company  were  in  their  holiday  clothes,  and 
divided  intofeveral  parties,  all  of  them  endeavouring 
to  (hew  themfelves  in  thofe  exercifes  wherein  they  ex 
celled,  and  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  lookers  on. 
*  I  founda  ringof  Cudgel-players, whowere breaking 
one  another's  heads  in  order  to  make  fome  impreffion, 
on  their  miitrefles'  hearts.  I  obferved  a  lufty  young  fel 
low,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  a  broken  pate ;  but  what 
conliderably  added  to  the  anguifli  of  the  wound,  was 
his  overhearing  an  old  man,  who  fhook  his  head  and 
faid,  "  That  he  queftioned  now  if  black  Kate  would 
marry  him  thefe  three  years."  I  was  diverted  from  a 
farther  obfervation  of  thefe  combatants,  by  a  Foot-ball 
match,  which  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Green  ; 
where  Tom  Short  behaved  himfelf  fo  well,  that  moft 
people  leemed  to  agree,  "  it  was  impoffibie  that  he 
fliould  remain  a  bachelor  until  the  next  Wake."  Hav 
ing  played  many  a  match  myfelf,  I  could  have  looked 
longer  on  this  fport,  had  I  not  obferved  a  country  girl, 
who  was  polled  on  an  eminence  at  fome  diilance  from 
me,  and  was  making  fo  many  odd  grimaces,  and  writh 
ing  and  diilorting  her  whole  body  in  fo  ftrange  a  man 
ner,  as  made  me  very  defirous  to  know  the  meaning  of 
it.  Upon  my  coming  up  to  her,  I  found  that  fhe  was 
overlooking  a  ring  of  Wreftlers,  and  that  her  fweet- 
heart,  a  perfon  of  fmall  ftature,  was  contending  with  a 
huge  brawny  fellow,  who  twirled  him  about,  and  fhook 
the  little  man  fo  violently,  that  by  a  fecret  fympathy 
of  hearts  it  produced  all  thofe  agitations  in  the  peribn 
of  his  miftrefs,  who  I  dare  fay,  like  Czlia  in  Shake- 
fpear  on  the  fame  occafion,  could  have  "  wifhed  her- 

"  feif 
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«*  felf  invifiblc  to  catch  the  ftrong  fello\v  by  the  leg." 
«  The  Squire  of  the  parifli  treats  the  whole  company 
every  year  with  a  hogfhead  of  ale  ;  and  propoies  a 
BEAVER  HAT  as  a  recompenfe  to  him  who  gives  moil 
FALLS.  This  has  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit  of  emulation  ia 
the  youth  of  the  place,  that  fome  of  them  have  ren 
dered  themfelves  very  expertat  this  exercife;  and  I  was 
often  furpri-'ed  to  fee  a  fellow's  heels  fly  up,  by  a  trip 
which  was  given  him  fo  fmartly  that  I  could  fcarce  dif- 
cern  it.  I  found  that  the  old  wrefllers  feldom  entered 
the  ring  until  fome  one  was  grown  formidable  by  hav 
ing  thrown  two  or  three  of  his  opponents  ;  but  kept 
themfelves  as  it  were  in  a  rcferved  body  to  defend  the 
HAT,  which  is  always  hung  up  by  the  perfon  who  gets 
it  in  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  parts  of  the  houfe, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  whole  family  as  fomething 
redounding  much  more  to  their  honour  than  a  coat  of 
arms.  There  was  a  fellow  who  was  fo  bufy  in  regu 
lating  all  the  ceremonies,  and  feemed  to  carry  fuch  an 
air  of  importance  in  his  looks,  that  I  could  not  help 
inquiring  who  he  was,  and  was  immediately  anfwered, 
"  That  he  did  not  value  himfelf  upon  nothing,  for  that 
"  he  and  his  anceftors  had  won  fo  many  hats,  that  his 
"  parlour  looked  like  a  haberdaflier's  fhop."  However 
'  this  thirft  of  glory  in  them  all,  was  the  reafon  that  no 

*  one  man  flood  LORD  OF  THE  RING  for  above  three 

*  FALLS  while  I  was  among  them. 

*  The  young  Maids,  who  were  not  lookers-on  at  thefe 
exercifes,  were  themfelves  engaged  in  fome  div«rfion; 
and  upon  my  alking  a  farmer's  fon  of  my  own  pari{h 
what  he  was  gazing  at  with  fo  much  attention,  he  told 
me,  "  That  he  was  feeing  Betty  Welch,"  whom  I 
knew  to  be  his  fweet-heart,  "  pitch  a  bar." 

*  In  fhort,  I  found  the  men  endeavoured  to  fhew  the 
women  they  were  no  cowards,  aad  that  the  whole 
company  itrived  to  recommend  themfelves  to  each 
other,  by  making  it  appear  that   they  were  all  in  a 
perfect  itate  of  health,  and  lit  to  undergo  any  fa 
tigues  of  bodily  labour. 

*  Your  judgment  upon  this  method  of  LOVE  and 
GALLANTRY,  as  it  is  at  prefent  praclifed  amongft  us 
in  the  countrv,  will  very  much  ob'ije, 

'SIR,  yours,  &c.' 
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If  I  would  here  put  on  the  fcholar  and  politician,  f 
might  inform  my  readers  how  thefe  bodily  exercifes  or 
games  were  formerly  encouraged  in  all  the  common 
wealths  of  Greece  ;  from  whence  the  Romans  afterwards 
borrowed  their  pentathbtm,  which  was  compofed  of 
Running,  Wreftling,  Leaping,  Throwing,  and  Boxing* 
though  the  prizes  were  generally  nothing  but  a  crown 
of  cyprefs  or  parfley,  hats  not  being  in  fafhion  in  thofe 
days  :  that  there  is  an  old  ftatute,  which  obliges  every 
man  in  England,  having  fuch  an  eftate,  to  keep  and 
cxercife  the  Long-Bow  ;  by  which  means  our  anceftors 
excelled  all  other  nations  in  the  ufe  of  that  weapon,  and 
we  had  all  -the  real  advantages,  without  the  inconve^ 
nience  of  a  {landing  army  :  and  that  I  once  met  with 
a  book  of  proje&s,-  in  which  the  author  considering  to 
what  noble  ends  that  fpirit  of  emulation,  which  fb  re 
markably  fliews  itfelf  among  our  common  people  ift 
thefe  Wakes,  might  be  directed,  propofes  that  for  the 
improvement  of  all  our  handicraft  trades  there  mould 
be  annual  prizes  fet  up  for  fuch  perfons  as  were  moft 
excellent  in  their  feveral  arts.  But  laying  afide  all  thefe 
political  confiderations,  which  might  tempt  me  to  paf* 
the  limits  of  my  Paper,  I  confefs  the  greateit  benefit  and 
convenience  that  I  can  obferve  in  thete  country  reftivals» 
is  the  bringing  young  people  together,  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  mewing  themfelves  in  the  moft  .ad 
vantageous  light.  A  country  fellow  that  throws  his  rival 
upon  his  back,  has  generally  a~s  good  fticcefs  with  their 
common  miftrefs ;  as  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  for  a 
nimble-footed  wench  to  get  a  hufband  at  the  fame  time 
fhtf  wins  a  fmock.  Love  and  marriages  are  the  natural 
effects  of  thefe  anniversary  affemblies.  I  muft  therefore 
very  much  approve  the  method  by  which  my  correfpon- 
dent  tells  me  each  fex  endeavours  to  recommend  itfelf 
to  the  other,  fince  nothing  feeras  more  likely  to  promife 
a  healthy  offspring  or  a  happy  cohabitation.  And  I  be 
lieve  I  may  afiure  my  country  friend,  that  there  has  been 
many  a  court  lady  who  would  be  contented  to  exchange 
her  cra/y  young  hufband  for  Tom  Short,  and  leveral 
men  of  quality  who  would  have  parted  with  a  tender 
yoke-fellow  for  Black  Kate. 

VOL,  II.  P  lam 
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I  am  the  more  pleafed  with  having  4.OVE  made  the 
principal  end  and  defign  of  thefe  meetings,  as  it  fee%is 
to  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  intent  for  which  they  were 
at  firft  inftituted,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  learned 
l)r.  Kennet  *,  with  whofe  words  I  mall  conclude  my 
prefent  Paper. 

"  Thefe  Wakes,  fays  he,  were  in  imitation  of  the 
"  ancient  o.yce.ita.\y  or  LOVE-FEASTS  ;  and  were  firft 
"  eltablifhed  in  England  by  pope  Gregory  the  great, 
"  who  in  an  epiiUe  to  Melitus  the  abbot  gave  order 
"  that  they  mould  be  kept  in  flieds  or  arbories  made 
*'  up  with  branches  or  boughs  of  trees  round  the 
"  church." 

He  adds,  "  That  this  laudable  cuftom  of  Wakes  pre- 
"  vailed  for  many  ages,  until  the  nice  puritans  began 
to  exclaim  agahiit  it  as  a  remnant  of  popery  ;  and  by 
degrees  the  precife  humour  grew  fo  popular,  that  at 
an  Exeter  affixes  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Walter  made 
an  order  for  the  fuppreffiori  of  all  Wakes  ;  but  on 
bifhop  Laud's  complaining  of  this  innovating  hu- 
<*  mour,  the  king  commanded  the  order  to  be  re- 
"  verfcd."  X  f 

*  In  his  Parochial  Antiquities,  410^1695,  p.  6  TO,  614. 
•f  By  Mr.  E.  BUDGELL.     See  SPECT.  No.  555. 
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Servetur  ad  imum, 


Quails  ab  inccepto procejferitt  &Jib't  conjlet. 

Hor.  ArsPoet.  v.  126. 

«  Keep  one  confiftent  plan  from  end  to  end." 

NOthing  that  is  not  a  real  crime  makes  a  man  ap 
pear  fo  -contemptible  and  little  in  the  eyes  of  the 
•  world  as  Inconftancy,  efpecially  when  it  regards 
religion  or  party.     In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  though  a  man 
perhaps  (joes  DUj.  hjs  duty  in  changing  his  fide,  he  not 
onty  makes   himfelf  hated  by  thofe  he  left,  but  is  fel 
dpra  heartily  efteemed  by  thofc  he  comes  over  to. 

4  ln 
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In  thefe  great  articles  of  life,  therefore,  a  man's  con 
viction  ought  td  be  very  ftrong,  and  if  poffible  fo  well 
timed  that  worldly  advantages  may  feem  to  have  no  mare 
in  it,  or  mankind  will  be  ill-natured  enough  to  think  he 
does  not  change  fides  out  of  principle,  but  either  out  of 
levity  of  temper  or  profpefts  of  intereft.-  Converts  and 
renegadoes  of  all  kinds  Ihould  tuke  particular  care  to  let;, 
the  world  fee  they  a£l  upon  honourable  motives  ;  or  what 
ever  approbations  they  may  receive  from  themfelves,  and 
appbufes  from  thofe  they  converfe  with,  they  may  be 
very  well  affured  that  they  are  the  fcorn  of  all  good  men,  ' 
and  the  public  marks  of  infamy  and  derifion. 

Irrefolution  on  the  fch ernes  of  life  which  offer  them 
felves  to  our  choice,  and  Inconftancy  in  purfuing  them, 
are  the  greateft  and  rribtt  univerfal  caufes  of  all  our  dif- 
quiet  and  unhappinefs.  When  ambit ron  pulls  one  way, 
intereft  another,  inclination  a  third,  and  perhaps  reafon 
contrary  to  all,  a  man  is  likely  to  pafs  his  time  but  ill 
who  has  fo  many  different  parties  to  pleafe.  When  the 
mind  hovers  among  -fuch  a  variety  of  allurements,  one 
had  better  fettle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  beft 
\ve  might  have  chofen,  than  grow  old  without  determin 
ing  our  choice,  and  go  out  of  the  world  as  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind  dc,  before  we  have  refolved  how  to  live- 
in  it.  There  is  but  one  method  of  fetting  ourfelves  at 
reft  in  this  particular,  and  that  is  by  adhering  ftedfaitly 
to  one  great  end  as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  of  all  our 
purfuits.  If  we  are  firmly  refolved  to  live  up  to  the  dic 
tates  of  reafon,  without  any  regard  to  wealth,  reputation, 
or  the  like  confiderations,  any  more  than  as  they  fall  in 
with  our  principal  defign,  we  may  go  through  life  with 
fteadinefs  and  -pleafure  ;  but  if  we  aft  by  feveral  broken 
views,  arid  will  not  only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy,  popu 
lar,  and  every  thing  that  has  a  value  fet  upon  it  by  the 
world,  we  (hall  live  and  die  in  mifery  and  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to  guard 
one's  felf  againft  this  particular  imperfection,  becaufe  it 
is  that  which  our  nature  very  ftrongly  inclines  r.s  to  ;  for 
if  we  examine  ourfelves  thoroughly,  we  ihall  find  that  we 
are  the  molt  changeable  beings  in  the  univerfe.  In  refpect 
of  our  underftanding,  we  often  embrace  and  reject  the 
very  fame  opinions ;  whereas  beings  above  and  beneath 

P   2      <•  US 
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us  have  probably  no  opinions  at  all,  or  at  leaft  no  waver 
ing  and  uncertainties  in  thofe  they  liave.  Our  fuperiors 
are  guided  by  intuition,  and  our  inferiors  by  inftinft.  In 
refpedl:  «f  our  wills,  we  fall  into  crimes  and  recover  out 
of  them,  are  amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our  great 
Judge,  and  pafs  our  whole  life  in  offending  and  aflcing 
pardon.  On  the  contrary,  the  beings  underneath  us  are 
not  capable  of  finning,  nor  thofe  above  us  of  repenting. 
The  one  is  out  of  the  poffibilities  of  duty,  and  the  other 
fixed  in  an  eternal  courfe  of  Jin,  or  an  eternal  courfe  of 
virtue. 

There  is  fcarce  a  ftate  of  life,  or  ftage  in  it  which 
does  not  produce  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  mind  of 
man.  Our  fchemes  of  thought  in  infancy  are  loft  in 
thofe  of  youth  ;  thefe  too  take  a  different  turn  in  man 
hood,  until  old  age  often  leads  us  back  into  our  former 
infancy.  A  new  title  or  an  unexpected  fuccefs  throws 
us  out  of  ourfelves,  ami  in  a  manner  deftroys  our  iden 
tity.  A  cloudy  day,  or  a  little  funfhine,  have  as  great 
an  influence  on  many  conftitutions,  as  the  mofl  real 
bleflings  or  misfortunes.  A  dream  varies  our  being,  and 
changes  our  condition  while  it  lafts ;  and  every  pafllon, 
not  to  mention  health  and  ficknefs,  and  the  greater  alter 
ations  in  body  and  mind,  makes  us  appear  almoft  dif 
ferent  creatures.  If  a  man  is  fo  diflinguimed  among 
other  beings  by  this  infirmity,  what  can  we  think  of  fuch 
as  make  themfelves  remarkable  for  It  even  among  their 
own  fpecies  ?  It  is  a  very  trifling  character  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  variable  beings  of  the  moft  variable  kind, 
efpecially  if  we  confider  that  HE  who  is  the  great  ftand- 
ard  of  perfe&iou  has  in  him  no  fhadow  of  change,  but 
"  is  the  fame  yeilerday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

As  this  mutability  of  temper  and  inconfiftency  with 
ourfelves  is  the  greateft  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  f» 
it  makes  the  perfon  who  is  remarkable  for  it  in  a  very 
particular  manner  more  ridiculous  than  any  other  in 
firmity  whatfoever,  as  it  fets  him  in  a  greater  variety  of 
foolifli  lights,  and  diftinguifhes  him  from  himfelf  by  an 
oppofition  of  party-coloured  characters.  The  moft  hu 
morous  character  in  Horace  ie  founded  upon  this  un- 
€yennef»  of  temper  and  irregularity  of  conduct. 
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Ills  Tigellius  hoc  :  C<zfar,  qul  cngere 

Si  peteret  ptr  amieiliam  patris,  atquffuam^  n&it 

Quidquatn  prqficeret  :  Si  collibuijfet^  ab  ovo 

Ufqne  ad  mala  eitarett  I'd  Bacche,  modo  fumni.-i 

Voce)  modo  hn'c,  rcfonat  qua  chordis  quatuor  tnta. 

Nil  aquale  iominifuit  illi  :  S-xpe  velnt  qui 

Currcbat  fugiens  hoftem  :  Perffpe  vclut  qui 

yunonis  fucra  ferret  :  Halibut  f<xf>c  ducentos, 

S#pe  decem  fervus  :  Modo  nges  atque  tetrartfuUf 

(Jmnia  magna  loqueiit  :  Moda  Jit  mi  hi  menfa  tripes,  $5? 

Concha  fa/is  piiri,  &  toga,  qua  defenders  frigus t 

$)uamvts  craja^  qu&at.     Decks  centena  dedijjes. 

Huic  parcopaucis  conttnto,  quinque  ditlus 

Nil  erat  in  ioculis.     NoSes  vigilalat  adipfum 

Mane  .•  Diem  totum  Jlertelat*     Nil  fun  unquam 

Sic  imparjibi     •  Hor.  J  Sat.  iii. 

Inftead  of  tranflating^  this  pafiage  in  Horace,  I  fha^t 
entertain  my  Englifh  Reader  with  the  defcription  of  a 
parallel  charafter,  that  is  wonderfully  well  finiihedby 
Mr.  Dryden,  and  raifed  upon  the  fame  foundation. 

In  the  firft  rank  of  tkefe  did  Zimri  fland  : 

A  man  fo  various,  that  he  feem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong ; 

Was  ev'ry  thing  by  ftarts,  and  nothing  long  ; 

But,  in  the  courfe  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chemift,  fidler,  ftatefman  and  buffoon  : 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhiming,  drinking  i 

Befides  ten  thoufand  freaks  that  dy'd  in  thinking. 

Bleft  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ, 

With  fomething  new  to  wifh,  or  to  enjoy  *  1  C  f 

*  From  Dryden 's  Abfalom.  and  Achitophel  Perhaps  it  is  needlefs 
to  mention  that  this  character  was  meant  for  Ceorge  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  author  of  the  Rehearfal. 

+  By  ADDISON,  dated,  it  feems,  from  Cbelfea,  and  abounds  in 
his  manner  with  oblique  Jlrckes  at  Swift,  Prior,  &c.  See  iT  £  E  L  s's 
jPed.  of  "  The  Drummer"  to  Cengreve. 
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— — —  Si  quid  ego  adjuerb,  curamve  lewa/Jo, 

Qua  nunc  te  coquit,  &  verfat  fub  ptSore  jixa, 

Ecquid crit pretii  ?  Enn.  apud  Tullium. 

"  Say,  will  you  thank  me  if  I  bring  you  reft, 

"  And  eafe  the  torture  of  your  labouring  breaft  ?" 

ENquiries  after  happinefs,  and  rules  for  attaining 
it,   are  not  fo  necefiary  and  ufeful  to  mankind  as 
the  arts  of  Confolation,  and  fupporting  one's  felf 
under  affliction.     The  utmoft  we  can  hope  for  in  this 
world  is  Contentment ;  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  hig-her, 
we  mall  meet  with  nothing  but   grief  and  difappoiut- 
ment.     A  man  mould  diredl  all  his  ftudies  and  endeavours 
at  making  himfelf  eafy  now,  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happinefs  that  is  difperfcd 
through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in  this  world  were 
drawn  together,  and  put  into  the  poffeflion  of  any  fingle 
man,  it  would  not  make  a  very  happy  being.  Though 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  miferies  of  the  whole  fpecies 
were  fixed  in  a  fingle  perfon,  they  would  make  a  very 
miferable  one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  fubjeft  by  the  following  letter, 
which,  though,  fubfcribed  by  a  fictitious  name,  I  have 
reafon  to  believe  is  not  imaginary. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  one  of  your  difciples,  and  endeavour  to  live  up 
to  your  rules,  which  I  hope  will  incline  you  to  pity 
my  condition  :  I  fhall  open  it  to  you  in  a  very  few 
words.  About  three  years  fmce  a  gentleman,  whom, 
I  am  fure,  you  yourfelf  would  have  approved,  made 
his  addrefles  to  me.  He  had  every  thing  to  recommend 
him  but  an  eflate,  fo  that  my  friends,  who  all  of  them 
applauded  his  perfon,  would  not  for  the  fake  of  both 
of  us  favour  his  paffion.  For  my  own  part,  I  refigned 

«  myfelf 
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myfclf  up  intirely  to  the  dire&ion  of  thofe  who  knew 
the  world  much  better  than  inyfelf,  but  ftill  lived  in 
hopes  that  fome  jun&ure  or  other  would  make  me 
happy  in  the  man,  whom,  in  my  heart,  I  preferred  to 
all  the  world ;  being  determined  if  I  could  not  have 
him,  to  have  no  body  elfe.  About  three  months  ago 
I  received  a  letter  from  him,  acquainting  me,  that  by 
the  death  of  an  uncle  he  had  a  coniiderable  eftate  left 
him,  which  he  faid  was  welcome  to  him  upon  no  other 
account,  but  as  he  hoped  it  would  remove  all  difficul 
ties  that  lay  in  the  way  to  our  mutual  happinefs.  You 
may  well  fuppofe,  Sir,  with  how  much  joy  I  received 
this  letter,  which  was  followed  by  feveral  others  filled 
with  thofe  expreffions  of  love  and  joy,  which  I  verily 
believe  no  body  felt  more  fincerely,  nor  knew  better 
how  to  defcribe  than  the  gentleman  I  am  fpeaking  of. 
Put,  Sir,  how  mall  I  be  able  to  tell  it  you  !  by  the  laft 
week's. pofl  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend 
of  this  unhappy  gentleman,  acquainting  me,  that  as 
he  had  juft  fettled  his  affairs,  and  was  preparing  for  his 
journey,  he  fell  fick  of  a  fever  and  died.  It  is  impofil- 
ble  to  exprefs  to  you  the  diftrefs  I  am  in  upon  this 
occafion.  I  can  only  have  recourfe  to  my  devotions  ; 
and  to  the  reading  of  good  books  for  my  confolation  ; 
and  as  I  always  take  a  particular  delight  in  thofe  fre 
quent  advices  and  admonitions  which  you  give  the 
public,  it  would  be  a  very  great  piece  of  charity  in 
you  to  lend  me  your  aflittanrc  in  this  conjuncture.  "  If 
after  the -reading  of  this  letter  you  find  yourfelf  in  a 
humour,  rather  to  rally  and  ridicule,  than  to  comfort 
me,  I  defire  you  would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  thinK. 
no  more  of  it ;  but  if  you  are  touched  with  my  mif- 
fortune,  which  is  greater  than  I  know  how  to  bear, 
your  counfela  may  very  much  fupport,  and  will  in 
finitely  oblige  the  afflifted 

'  LEONORA.' 

A  difappointment  in  love  is  more,  hard  to  get  over 
than  any  other  ;  the  paflion  itfelf  fo  foftens  and  fubdues 
the  heart,  that  it  difables  it  from  ftruggling  or  bearing 
up  againft  the  woes  and  diftrefles  which  befal  it.  The 
mind  meets  with  ether  misfortunes  in  her  whole  lire ngth  ; 
PA  (he 
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Jhe  Hands  collected  within  hei  felf,  and  fuftains  the  fhock 
with  all  the  force  which  is  natural  to  her ;  but  a  heart 
in  love  has  its  foundation  Tapped,  arid  immediately  finks 
under  the  weight  of  accidents  that  arc  difagreeable  to 
its  favourite  paffion. 

In  afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  confolatioirs 
out  of  books  of  morality,  which  indeed  are  of  great  ufc 
to  fortify  and  ftrengthen  the  mind  againft  the  imprefliong 
of  forrow.  Monficur  St.  Evremont,  who  does  not  ap 
prove  of  this  method,  recommends  authors  who  are  apt 
to  flir  up  mirth  in  the  mind  of  the  readers,  and  fancies 
Don  Quixote  can  give  more  relief  to  a  heavy  heart  than 
Plutarch  or  Seneca,  as  it  is  much  eafier  to  divert  grief 
fhan  to  conquer  it.  This  doubtlefs  may  have  its  effects 
on  feme  tempers.  I  fhotild  rather  Lave  recourfe  to  au 
thors  of  a  quite  contrary  kind,  that  give  us  inftances  of 
calamities  and  misfortunes,  and  mew  human  nature  in 
its  greateil  diitrefies. 

If  the  afflictions  we  groan  under  be  very  heavy,  we 
fhall  find  feme  confolation  in  the  fociety  of  as  great  fuf- 
ferers  as  ourfeives,  efpecially  when  we  find  our  compa 
nions  men  of  virtue  and  merit.  If  our  afflictions  are 
light,  we  mall  be'  comforted  by  the  comparifon  we  make 
between  ourfeives  and  our  fellow-fufFerers.  A  lofs  at  fea, 
a  fit  of  ficknefs,  or  the  deatli  of  a  friend,  are  fuch  trifles 
when  we  coniider  whole  kingdoms  laid  in  aflies,  fami 
lies  put  to  the  fword7  wretches  Ihut  up  in  dungeons,  and 
the  like  calamities  of  mankind,  that  we  are  out  of  coun 
tenance  for  our  own  weaknefs,  if  we  fink  under  fuch 
little  itrokes  of  fortune. 

Let  the  difconfolate  Leonora  confider,  that  at  the  very 
time  in  which  me  languifhes  for  the  lofs  of  her  deceafed 
lover,  there  are  perfons  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world  juft 
periming  in  fliipwreck ;  others  crying  out  for  mercy 
in  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed  repentance  ;  others  lying 
under  the  tortures  of  an  infamous  execution,  or  the  like 
dreadful  calamities ;  and  me  will  find  her  forrows  vanifh 
at  the  appearance  of  thofe  which  are  fo  much  greater 
and  more  altoniming. 

I  would  further  propofe  to  the  confideration  of  my 
afflicted  difciple,  that  pofiibly  what  me  now  looks  upon 
as  the  greateft  misfortune,  is  not  really  fuch  in  itielf. 

For 
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For  my  own  part,  I  queftion  not  but  our  fouls  in  a  fepa- 
rate  ftate  will  look  back  on  their  lives  in  quite  another 
view,  than  what  they  had  of  them  in  the  body  ;  and  that 
what  they  now  conlider  as  misfortunes  and  difappoint- 
ments,  will  very  often  appear  to  have  been  efcapes  aud 
bleffings. 

The  mind  that  hath  any  caft  towards  devotion,  natu- 
rally  flies  to  it  in  its  afflictions. 

When  I  was  in  France  I  heard  a  very  remarkable  ftory 
of  two  lovers,  which  I  fhall  relate  at  length  in  my  to 
morrow's  Paper,  not  only  bccaufe  the  circumftances  of 
it  are  extraordinary,  but  becaufe  it  may  ferve  as  an 
illuftration  to  all  that  can  be  faid  on  this  lad  head,  and: 
fhew  the  power  of  religion  in  abating  that  particular 
anguifh  which  feems  to  lie  fo  heavy  on  Leonora.  The 
ftory  was  told  me  by  a  prieftr,  as  I  travelled  with  him  in 
a  ftage-coach.  I  mall  give  it  my  reader  as  well  as  I  can. 
remember,  in  his  own  words,  after  having  premifed, 
that  if  confolations  may  be  drawn  from  a  wrong  religion 
and  a  mifguided' devotion,  they  cannot  but  flow  much 
more  naturally  from  thofe  which  are  founded  upon  rea- 
£OB,  and  eitablifhed  in  good  fenfe.  L  •* 

*  By  ADD  iso  v,  Lou  Jon. 

*»*  The  Better  in  this  Paper  figned  Leonora,  was  written  by 
a  Mi  s  SH  F.  PH  F.  ,\RD,who  wrote  likewife  the  Letter  inSpEcr.No. 
1,40,  figned  Partaenia  ;  but  the  Letter  in  Np.  92,  figned  Leonora, 
was  wtitten  by  anotker  Mifs  SHEP HEARD,  tiller  to  the  former,  and 
afterwards,  by  marriage,  Mrs  Perry.  Thefe  two  ladies  were  col 
lateral  defendants  of  Sir  Fleetwood.Ske^hsaid,  of  Ucetious  nwmorv. 

tfc 
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Jlla,  quis  &  me,  inquit,  miferam,  &  A?  perdidit,  Orpheu  ? 
Jamque  vale  :  feror  ingenti  c'trcumdata  nocie, 
Invulidafque  tilt  tendens,  hen  !  non  tua,  palmas. 

Virg.  iv.  Georg.  494. 

"  Then  thus  the  bride  :  What  fury  feiz'd  on  thee, 

*'  Unhappy  man  !  to  lofe  thyfelf  and  me  ? 

"  And  now  farevvel !   involv'd  in  fhades  of  night, 

'*  For  ever  I  am  ravifh'd  from  thy  fight : 

*'  In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands  to  join 

**  In  fweet  embraces,  ah  !  no  longer  thine." 

DRYDEN. 

CONSTANTIA  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary- 
wit  and  beauty,  but  very  unhappy  in  a  father, 
who  having  arrived  at  great  riches  by  his  "own 
induftry,  took  delight  in  nothing  but  his  money. 
FHEODOSIUS  *  was  the  younger  fon  of  a  decayed 
family,  of  great  parts  and  learning  improved  by  a  gen 
teel  and  virtuous  education.  When  he  was  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  became  acquainted  with 
Conftantia,  who  had  not  then  paffed  her  fifteenth.  As 
he  lived  but  a  few  miles  diftant  from  her  father's 
houfe,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  her ; 
and  by  the  advantages  of  a  good  perfon  and  a  pleafing 
converfation,  made  fuch.an  impreffion  on  her  heart  as  it 
-  wa?  impoffible  for  time  to  efface.  He  was  himfelf  no 
kfs  fmitten  with  Conftantia*  A  long  acquaintance  made 
them  ftill  difcover  new  beauties  in  each  other,  and  by 
degrees  raifed  in  them  thAt  mutual  paflion  which  had 
an  influence  on  their  following  lives.  It  unfortunately 
happened,  that  in  the  midft  of  this  intercourfe  of  love 
and  friendship  between  Theodofius  and  Conftantia,  there 
broke  out  an  irreparable  quarrel  between  their  parents, 
the  one  valuing  himfelf  too  much  upon  his  birth,  and 
the  other  \ipon  his  pofleflions.  The  father  of  Conftantia 

*  The  "  Theodofius  and  Conftantia"  of  Dr.  Langhorne,  a  Col- 
leftion  of  Letters,  in  2  Vols.  izmo,  takes  its  rife  from  this  paper. 
There  was  likewife  a  poem  on  this  fubje&,  and  under  the  fame,  or 
a  very  fimilar  title,  published  foon  after  this  time,  the  author  of  which 
boafts  in  his  title-page  of  having  had  the  aififtance  of  Mr.  POPE. 

was 
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was  fo  incenfed  at  the  father  of  Theodofius,  that  he  con 
tracted  an  unreafonable  averfion  towards  his  fon,  info- 
much  that  he  forbad  him  his  houfe,  and  charged  his 
daughter  upon  her  duty  never  to  fee  him  more.  In 
the  mean  time  to  break  off  all  communication  between 
the  two  lovers,  who  he  knew  entertained  fecret  hopes 
of  fome  favourable  opportunity  that  mould  bring  them, 
together,  he  found  out  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  for 
tune  and  an  agreeable  perfon,  whom  he  pitched  upon  as 
a  hufband  for  his  daughter.  He  foon  concerted  this  affair 
fo  well,  that  he  told  Conftantia  it  was  his  defign  to  marry 
her  to  fuch  a  gentleman,  and  that  her  wedding  mould  be 
celebrated  on  fuch  a  day.  Conftantia,  who  was  over 
awed  with  the  authority  of  her  father,  and  unable  to 
objeft  any  thing  againft  fo  advantageous  a  match,  re 
ceived  the  propofal  with  a  profound  filence,  which  her 
father  commended  in  her,  as  the  moft  dectnt  manner  of 
a  virgin's  giving  h-jr  confent  to  an  overture  of  that  kind. 
The  noife  of  this  intended  marriage  foon  reached  Theo- 
cfofius,  who,  afcer  a  long  tumult  of  paffions  which  natu 
rally  rife  in  a  lover's  heart  on  fuch  an  occafion,  writ  the 
following  letter  to  Conftantia. 

THE  thought  of  my  Conflantia,  which  for  fome 
years  has  been  my  only  happinefs,  is.  now  be 
come  a  greater  torment  to  me  than  I  am  able  to  btar. 
Muit  I  then  live  to  fee  you  another's  ?  The  ftreamsr 
the  fields  and  meadows,  where  we  have  fo  often  talked 
together,  grow  painful  to  me  ;  life  itfelf  is  become  a 
burden.  May  you  long  be  happy  in  the  world^  but 
forget  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  man  in  it  as 

'  TH EODOS ius.* 

This  letter  vras  conveyed  to  Conflantia  that  very 
evening,  who  fainted  at  the  reading  of  it ;  and  the  next 
morning  die  was  much  more  alarmed  by  two  or  three 
meffengers,  that  came  to  her  father's  houfe  one  after 
another  to  inquire  if  they  had  heard  any  thing  of  Theo- 
dofias,  who  it  fcems  had  left  his  chamber  about  midnight,, 
and  could  no  where  be  found.  The  deep  melancholy, 
which  had  hung  upon  his  mind  fome  time  before,  made 
them  apprehend  tilt  worit  that  could  befal  him.  d>n- 
P  6  ftantia, 
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ftantia,  who  knew  that  nothing  but  the  report  of  her 
marriage  could  have  driven  him  to  fuch  extremities,  was 
not  to  be  comforted.  She  now  accufed  herfelf  of  hav 
ing  fo  tamely  given  an  ear  to  the  propofal  of  a  hufband, 
and  looked  upon  the  new  lover  as  the  murderer  of  Theo- 
dofius.  In  fhort,  flie  refolved  to  fuffer  the  utmolt  effects 
•f  her  father's  difpleafure,  rather  than  comply  with  a 
marriage  which  appeared  to  her  fo  full  of  guilt  and  hor 
ror.  1  he  father  feeing  himfelf  entirely  rid  of  Theodolius, 
and  likely  to  keep  a  conliderable  portion  in  his  family, 
was  not  very  much  concerned  at  the  obftinate  refufal  of 
his  daughter  ;  and  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  excufe 
himfelf  upon  that,  account  to  his  intended  fon-in-law, 
who  had  all  along  regarded  this  alliance  rather  as  a 
marriage  of  convenience  than  of  16ve.  Conftantia  had1 
now  no  relief  but  in  her  devotions  and  exercifes  of  reli 
gion,  to  which  her  afflictions  had  fo  intirely  fubjected  her 
mind,  that  after  fome  years  had  abated  the  violence  of 
her  forrows,  and  fettled  her  thoughts  in  a  kind  of  tran 
quillity,  Ihe  refolved  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  her  days  io 
a  convent.  Her  father  was  not  difpleafed  with  a  refolu- 
tion,  which  would  fave  money  in  his  family,  and  readily 
complied  with  his  daughter's  intentions.  Accordingly 
in  the  twenty -fifth  year  of  her  age,  while  iitr  beauty  was 
yet  in  all  its  height  and  bloom,  he  carried  her  to  a 
neighbouring  city,  in  order  to  look  out  a  iilterhood  o? 
nuns  among  whom  to  place  his  daughter.  There  was 
"in  this  place  a  father  of  a  convent  who  was  very  much 
rcao'.vned  for  his  piety  and  exemplary  life  ;  and  as  it  is 
ufual  in  the  Romifh  church  for  tljofc  who  are  under  any 
great  affliction,  or  trouble  of  mind,  to  apply  themfclves 
to  the  rnoft  eminent  confeffors  for  pardon  and  con- 
folution,  our  beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunity  of 
confemng  herfelf  to  this  celebrated  father. 

We  muft  now  return  to  Theodofius,  \vho,  the  very 
morning  that  the  above-mentioned  inquiries  had  been 
made  after  him,  arrived  at  a  religious  houfe  in  the  city, 
where  now  Conftantia  rcfided  ;  and  defiring  that  fecrecy 
and  concealment  of  the  Fathers  of  the  convent,  which 
is  very  ufual  upon  any  extraordinary  occafion,  he  made 
himfelf  one  of  the  order,  with  a  privr.te  vow  never  to 
intjujrc  ailcr  Conflantia j  whom  he  looked  upon  ae  gives 
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away  to  his  rival  upon  the  day  on  which,,  according  to 
common  fame,  their  marriage  was  to  have  been  folem- 
nized.  Having  in.  his  youth  mads  a,  good  progrefs  in 
learning,  that  he  might  dedicate  himfelf  more-  intircly 
to  religion,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  a  few 
years  became  renowned  for  his  fan&ity  of  life,  and  thofe 
pious  fenttments  which  he  infpired  into  all  who  con- 
verfed  with  him.  It  was  this  holy  man  to  whom  Con- 
ftantia  had  determined  to  apply  herfelf  in  confeffion,. 
though  neither  me  nor  any  other,  befides.  the  Prjpr  of 
the  Convent,  knew  any  thing  of  his  name  or  family- 
The  gay,  the  amiable  Theodofius  had  now  taken  upon 
him  the  name  of  Father  Francis,  and  was  fo  far  con- 
eealed  in  a  long  beard,  a  (haven  head,  and  a,  religious 
habit,  that  it  was  impofiible  to  difcover  the  man  of  the 
world  in  the  venerable  conventual. 

As  he  was  one  morning  {hut  up  in  his  confeflional* 
Conltantia  kneeling  by  him  opened  the  ftateof  her  foul 
to  him  ;  and  after  having  given  him  the  hiflory  of  a 
life  full  of  innocence^  me  burit  out  in  tears,  and  entered 
upon  that  part  of  her  ftory  in  which  he  himfelf  had  fa 
great  a  mare.  My  behaviour,  fays  ihe,  lias  I  fear  been 
the  death  of  a  man  who  had  no  other  fault  but  that  of 
loving  me  too  much.  Heaven  only  knows  how  dear  he 
was  to  me  whilit  he  lived,  and  how  bitter  the  remem 
brance  of  him.  has  been  to  me  fince  his  death.  She  here 
paufed,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  tlat  ftreame^d  with  tears 
towards  the  father ;  who  was  fo  moved  with  the  feufe 
of  her  forrows,  that  he  could  only  command  his  voice,, 
which  was  broke  with  fighs  and  ibbbings,  fo  far  as  to 
bid  her  proceed.  She  followed  his  direftions,  and  in  a 
flood  of  tears  poured  out  her  heart  before  him.  The 
Father  could  not  forbear  weeping  aloud,  infomuch  that 
in  the  agonies  of  his  £rief  the  feat  fhook  under  him. 
Conftanfia,  who  thought  the  good  man  was  thus  moved 
by  his  compafiion  towards,  her,  and  by  the  horror  of  hep 
guilt,  proceeded  with  the  utmoil  contrition  to  acquaint 
him  with  that  vow  of  virginity  in  which  (he  was  going 
to  engage  herfelf,  as  the  proper  atonement  for  her  fiasr 
and  the  only  facrifice  me  could  make  to  the  memory  of 
Theodofius.  The  Father,,  who  by  this  time  had  pretty 
•well  compefed  himfelf,  burft  out  again  in  tears  upon 

hearing 
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hearing  that  name  to  which  he  had  been  fo  long  difufed, 
and  upon  receiving  this  initance  of  an  unparalleled 
fidelity  from  one  who  he  thought  had  feveral  years  fince 
given  herfelf  up  to  the  pofleffion  of  another.  Amidft. 
the  interruptions  of  his  forrow,  feeing  his  penitent  over 
whelmed  with  grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her  from 

time  to  time  be  comforted To  tell  her  that  her  fins 

•were  forgiven  her That  her  guilt  was  not  fo  great 

as  me  apprehended — That  fhe  mould  not  fuffer  herfelf 
to  be  affli&ed  above  meafure.  After  which  he  recovered 
himfelf  enough  to  give  her  the  abfolution  in  form ; 
directing  her  at  the  fame  time  to  repair  to  him  again 
the  next  day,  that  he  might  encourage  her  in  the  pious 
resolutions  fhe  had  taken,  and  give  her  fuitable  exhor 
tations  for  her  behaviour  in  it.  Conftantia  retired,  and 
the  next  morning  renewed  her  applications.  Theodofius 
having  manned  his  foul  with  proper  thoughts  and  re- 
fie&ions,  exerted  himfelf  on  this  occafion  in  the  bed 
manner  he  could  to  animate  his  penitent  in  the  courfe  of 
life  fhe  was  entering  upon,  and  wear  out  of  her  mind 
thofe  groundlels  fears  and  apprehenflons  which  had  taken 
pofleflion  of  it  ;  concluding  with  a  promife  to  her,  that 
he  would  from  time  to  time  continue  his  admonitions 
when  ilie  fhould  have  taken  upon  her  the  holy  veil.  The 
rules  of  our  refpective  orders,  fays  he,  will  not  permit 
that  I  fhould  fee  you,  but  you  may  aflfure  yourfeif  not 
only  of  having  a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  receiving 
fuch  frequent  initruftions  as  I  can  convey  to  you  by 
letters.  Go  on  chearfully  in  the  glorious  courfe  you 
have  undertaken,  and  you  will  quickly  find  fuch  a  peace 
and'  fatisfaftion  in  your  mind,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  world  to  give. 

Conftantia's  heart  was  fo  elevated  with  the  difcourfe 
of  Father  Francis,  that  the  very  next  day  fhe  entered 
upon  her  vow.  As  foon  as  the  folemnities  of  her  re 
ception  were  over,  fhe  reth-ed,  as  it  is  ufual,  with  the 
Abbefs  into  her  own  apartment. 

The  Abbefs  had  been  informed  the  night  before  of 
2.11  that  had  paffed  between  her  noviciate  and  Father 
Francis :  from  whom  fhe,  now  delivered  to  her  the 
following  letter. 

'  AS 
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AS  the  firft  fruits  of  thofe  joys  and  confolations 
which  you  fnay  expert  from  the  life  you  are  now 
engaged  in,  I  muft  acquaint  you  that  Theodofius, 
whofe  death  fits  fo  heavy  upon  your  thoughts,  is  ftill 
alive ;  and  that  the  father,  to  whom  you  have  con- 
feffed  yourfelf,  was  once  that  Theodofius  whom  you 
fo  much  lament.  The  love  which  we  have  had  for 
one  another  will  make  us  more  happy  in  its  difap- 
pointment  than  it  could  have  done  in  its  fuccefs. 
Providence  has  difpofed  of  us  for  our  advantage, 
though  not  according  to  our  wifhes.  Confider  your 
Theodofius  ftill  as  -dead,  but  affure  yourfelf  of  one 
*  \vho  will  not  ceafe  to  pray  for  you  in  Father 

*  FRANCIS.' 

Conftantia  faw  that  the  hand-writing  agreed  with  the 
contents  of  the  letter  :  and  upon  reflecting  on  the  voice 
of  the  perfon,  the  behaviour,  and  above  all  the  extreme 
forrow  of  the  father  during  her  confeffion,  me  difcovered 
Theodofius  in  every  particular.  After  having  wept  witi» 
tears  of  joy,  It  is  enough,  fays  (he,  Theodofius  is  ftill  in 
being  :^  I  ihall  live  with  comfort  and  die  in  peace. 

The  letters  whfth  the  Father  fent  her  afterwards  are 
yet  extant  in  the  Nunnery  where  me  refiikd ;  and  are 
often  read  to  the  young  religious,  in  order  to  infpire 
them  with  good  refolutions  and  fentiments  of  virtue.  It 
fo  happened,  that  after  Conftantia  had  lived  about  ten 
years  in  the  cloifter,  a  violent  fever  broke  out  in  the 
place,  which  fwept  away  great  multitudes,  and  among 
others  Theodofius.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  fent  his  be- 
nedi&ion  in  a.  very  moving  manner  to  Conftantia,  who 
at  'that  time  was  herfelf  fo  far  gone  in  the  fame  fatal 
diftemper,  that  me  'ky  delirious.  Upon  the  interval 
which  generally  precedes  death  in'  fickneflcs  of  this  na 
ture,  the  Abbefs,  finding  that  the  phyficians  had  given 
her  over,  told  her  th*t  Theodofius  was  juft  gone  before 
her,  and  that  he  had  fent  her  his  benediction  in  his  laft 
moments.  Conftantia  received  it  with  pleafure.  And 
now,  fays  (he,  if  I  do  not  afk  any  thing  improper,  let 
me  be  buried  by  Theodofius.  My  vow  reaches  no  far 
ther  than  the  grave.  What  I  afk  is,  I  hope,  no  violation 

of 
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of  it She  died  foon  after,  and  was  interred  according 

to  her  requdL 

Their  tombs  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  with  a  fhort  Latin 
infcription  over  them  to  the  following  purpofe. 

"  Here  lie  the  bodies  of  Father  Francis  and  Sifter 
*'  Conitance.  THEY  were  lovely  in  their  lives  and  in 
*'  their  death  they  were  not  divided."  C  * 

*  By  AD DI SON,  Cbelfea. 

N°  165     Saturday,  September  8,  1711. 


Si  forte  neceffit  eft. 


fingere  clnSutis  non  exaudita  Cethegls 
Continget :  dabiturque  licentla  fumpta  pudenter  *. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  48. 

.  "  If  you  would  unheard-of  things  exprefs, 

*'  Invent  new  words ;  we  can  indulge  a  mufe, 

"  Until  the  Kccnfe  rife  to  an  abufe."         CREECH. 

I  Have  often  wiflied,  that  as  in  our  conflitution  there 
are  feveral  perfons  whofe  bulinefs  is  to  watch  over 
our  laws,  our  liberties  and  commerce,  certain  men 
might  be  fet  apart  as  Superintendants«of  our  Language, 
to  hinder  any  words  of  a  foreign  coin  from  pafling 
among  us ;  and  in  particular  to  prohibit  any  French 
phrafes  from  becoming  current  in  this  kingdom,  when 
thofe  of  our  own  ftamp  are  altogether  as  valuable.  The 
prefent  war  has  fo  adulterated  our  tongue  with  ftrange 
words  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  one  of  our  grea£ 
grandfathers  to  know  what  his  poilerity  have  been  doing, 
were  he  to  read  their  exploits  in  a  modern  news-paper. 
Our  warriors  are  very  induflricrus  in  propagating  the 
French  language,  at  the  fame  tune  tjbat  they  are  fo  glo- 
rioufly  fuccefsful  in  beating  down  their  power.  Cur  fol- 
diers  are  men  of  ilrong  heads  for  aftion,  and  perform 
fuch  feats  as  they  are  not  able  to  exprefs.  They  want 
words  in  their  owa  tongue  to  tell  us  what  it  is  they  at- 
chieve,  and  therefore  fend  us  over  accounts  of  their  per 
formances. ia  a  jargon  of  phrafes,  which  they  learn  among 
their  conquered  enemies.  They  ought  however  to  be  pro- 

*   Ecmivirumque  bovwn,   fcmiboveDi^ue  virum.        OVID. 

Si  EC T,  in fcllo. 
6  vkkti 
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videJ  with  fecretaries,  and  aflifted  by  our  foreign  mini- 
ftcrs,  to  tell  their  ftory  for  them  in  plain  Engli/h,  and  to 
l*t  us  know  in  our  mother-tongue  what  it  is  our  biave 
country-men  are  about.  The  French  would  indeed  be  in 
the  right  to  publifh  the  news  of  the  prefent  war  in  Englifh 
phrafes,  and  make  their  campaigns  unintelligible.  1  heir 
people  might  flatter  themfelves  that  things  are  not  fo  bud 
as  they  really  are,  were  they  thus  palliated  with  foreign 
terms,  and  thrown  into  mades  and  obfcurity  :  but  the 
Englifh  cannot  be  too  clear  in  their  narrative  of  thofe 
aftions,  which  have  raifed  their  country  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  glory  than  it  ever  yet  arrived  at,  and  which  will  be 
ftill  the  more  admired  the  better  they  ?re  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  fiege  is  carried  on  two  or 
three  days,  I  am  altogether  loft  and  bewildered  in  it, 
and  meet  with  fo  many  inexplicable  difficulties,  that  I 
fcarce  know  what  fide  has  the  better  of  it,  until  I  am  in 
formed  by  the  tower  guns  that  the  place  is  furrendered. 
I  do  indeed  make  fome  allowances  for  this  part  of  the 
war,  fortifications  having  been  foreign  inventions,  and 
upon  that  account  abounding  in  foreign  terms.  But 
when  we  have  won  battles  which  may  be  defcribed  in  our 
own  language,  why  are  our  papers  filled  with  fo  many- 
unintelligible  exploits,  and  the  French  obliged  to  lend 
us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before  we  can  know  how  they 
are  conquered  ?  They  muft  be  made  acceflary  to  their 
own  difgrace,  as  the  Britons  were  formerly  fo  artificially 
wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the  Roman  theatre,  that  they 
feemed  to  draw  it  up  in  order  to  give  the  fpe&ators  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  their  own  defeat  Celebrated  upon  the 
ftage:  for  fo  Mr.  Dryden  h'as  tranflated  that  verfe  in  Virgil, 

Purpurea  intexti  tollunt  aultea  Britanni. 

Georg.  iii.  25. 

Which  interwoven  Britons  feem  to  raife, 

And  mew  the  triumph  that  their  fhame  difplays. 

The  hiftories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  tranfmitted 
to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom,  to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  a- 
great  modern  critic  *.  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  our  chro 
nicles,  that  Edward  the  third  ever  reconnoitred  the  enemy, 
though  he  often  dtfcovered  the  pofture  of  the  French,  and 

*  Dr.  Richard  Bentlev. 

as 
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as  often  vanquifhed  them  in  battle.  The  Black  Prince 
pafTed  many  a  river  without  the  help  of  Pontoons,  and 
filitd  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  fuccefsfully  as  the  generals 
of  our  times  do  it  with  Fafcines.  Our  commanders  lofe 
half  their  praife,  and  our  people  half  their  joy,  by  means 
of  thofe  hard  words  and  dark,  expreffions  ifl  which  our 
news-papers  do  fo  much  abound.  I  have  feen  many  u 
prudent  citizen,  after  having  read  every  article,  inquire 
of  his  next  neighbour  what  news  the  mail  had  brought. 

I  remember  in  that  remarkable  year  when  our  country 
was  delivered  from  the  greateit  fears  and  apprehenfion?, 
and  raifed  to  the  greateit  height  of  gladnefs  it  had  ever 
fekfince  it  was  a  nation,  I  mean  the  year  of  BLENHEIM*, 
I  had  the  copy  of  a  letter  fent  me  out  of  the  country, 
which  was  written  from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  army 
to  his  father,  a  man  of  good  eftate  and  plain  fenfe.  As 
the  letter  was  very  modifhly  chequered  with  this  modern 
military  eloquence,  I  mall  prefent  my  reader  with  a  copy 
of  it. 

*  SIR, 

*  T  T  P  O  N  the  Jun&ion  of  the  French  and  Bavarian 
\J  armies  they  took  poll  behind  a  great  morais 
which  they  thought  impracticable.  Our  general  the 
next  day  fent  a  party  of  horfe  to  reconnoitre  them  from 
a  little  hauteur,  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  diftance 
from  the  army,  who  returned  again  to  the  camp  unob- 
ferved  through  feveral  defiles,  in  one  of  which,  they  met 
with  a  party  of  French  that  had  been  marauding,  and 
made  them  all  prifoners  at  difcretion.  The  day  after  a 
Drum  arrived  at  our  camp,  with  a  meflage  which  he 
would  communicate  to  none  but  the  general ;  he  was 
follmved  by  a  Trumpet,  who  they  fay  behaved  himfelf 
very  faucily,  with  a  meffage  from  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  ne'xt  morning  our  army  being  divided  into  two 
Corps,  made  a  movement  towards  the  enemy.  You 
will  hear  in  the  public  prints  how  we  treated  them, 
with  the  other  circumilances  of  that  glorious  day.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  that  regiment  that  pumed 
the  Gens  d'Armes.  Several  French  battalions,  which 
fome  fay  were  a  Corps  de  Referee,  made  a  mew  of  re- 
*  The  Battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought  Aug.  z,  1704. 

«  fiftan.ce } 
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'  fiflance  ;  but  it  only  proved  a  Gafconade,  for  upon  our. 
'  preparing  to  fill   up  a  little  Foje,  in  order  to  attack, 

*  them,  they  beat   the    Chamade,    and  fent  us    Charts 

*  Blanche.     Their    Commandant,    with    a    great    many 

*  other  general  officers,  and  troops  without  number,  are 

*  made  prifoners  of  war,  and  will  I  believe  give  you  -a 

*  viiit  in  England,  the  Cartel  not  being  yet  fettled.    Not 

*  queftioning  but  thefe  particulars  will  be  very  welcome 

*  to  you,  I  congratulate  you  upon  them,  and  am  your 

*  moil  dutiful  fon,  &c.' 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman  upon  the  perufal  of 
the  letter  found  it  contained  great  news,  but  could  not 
guefs  what  it  was.  He  immediately  communicated  it  to 
the  curate  of  the  parifh,  who  upon  the  reading  of  it,  being 
vexed  to  fee  any  thing  he  could  not  underftand,  fell  into 
a  kind  of  a  pafiion,  and  told  him,  that  his  fon  had  fent 
him  a  letter  that  was  neither  fift,  flefli,  nor  good  red-her 
ring.  I  wim,  fays  he,  the  captain  may  be  Compos  Mentis^ 
he  talks  of  a  faucy  Trumpet,  and  a  Drum  that  carries 
mefiages  ;  then  who  is  this  Charte  Blanche  ?  He  muft 
either  banter  us  or  he  is  out  of  his  fenfes.  The  father,' 
who  always  looked  upon  the  curate  as  a  learned  man, 
began  to  fret  inwardly  at  his  fon's  ufage,  and  producing; 
a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  him  about  three  pofls 
afore,  You  fee  here,  fays  he,  when  he  writes  for  money 
he'  knows  how  to  fpeak  intelligibly  enough  ;  there  is  no 
man  in  England  can  exprefs  himfelf  clearer,  when  he 
wants  a  new  furniture  for  his  horfe.  In  fliort,  the  old  man 
\vas  fo  puzzled  upon  the  point,  that  it  might  have  fared 
ill  with  his  fon,  had  he  not  feen  all  the  Prints  about 
three  days  after  rilled  with  the  fame  terms  of  art,  and 
that  Charles  only  writ  like  other  men  *.  L. 

*  The  Reproofs,  fo  juft,  contained  in  the  foregoing  Speculation, 
were  afterwards  reflected  on  in  a  fmall  fuperficial  Pamphlet  intided, 
*'  The  Spectator  infpected,  or  a  Letter  to  the  Spectator  from  an 
"  Officer  of  the  Army  ia  Flanders,  touching  the  ufe  of  French 
*'  Tirms  in  relations  from  the  army,  fisfr.  Written  by  the  Author 
"  of  the  Spy  upon  the  Spectator." — But  the  SPECTATOR  will  al 
ways  remain  unanfwerable,  until  it  can  be  fhown  that  there  is  any 
operation  of  an  Englifh  Army  that  cannot  be  expreflcd  in  Englifh 
words.  SeeSfECT.  No,  323.  Ad-v.  P 

Monday* 
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•  ••    '        Quod  nee  jfovis  ira,  tiff  ignis, 

Nee  potent  ferrum,  uec  edax  abolere  vetu/lat. 

Ovid.  Met.  xv.  871. 

.  i  "  Which  nor  dreads  the  rage 

*'  Of  tempefts,  fire,  or  war,  or  wafting  age.'* 

L.  WELSTED,. 


ARISTOTLE  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or 
tranfcript  of  thofe  ideas  which  are  in  the  mi  ad 
of  the  firil  Being,  and  that  thofe  ideas,  which  arc 
in  the  mind  of  man,  are  a  tranfcript  of  the  world.     To 
this  we  may  add,  that  words  are  the  tranfcript  of  thofe 
ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing 
or  printing  ai-e  the  tranfcript  of  words. 

As  the  Supreme  Being  has  exprefied,  and  as  it  were 
printed  his  ideas  in  the  creation*  men  expr.efs  thjeir  ideas 
in  books,  which  by  this  great  invention  of  thefe  latter 
9ges  may  laft  as  long  as  the  fun  and  moon,  and  perifli 
only  in  the  general  wreck  of  nature.  Thus  Cowley  ia 
his  Poem  on  the  Refurrefkion,  mentioning  the  deftruq- 
tion  of  the  univerfe,  has  thofe  admirable  lines. 

t 

Now  all  the  wide  extended  fky* 
And  all  th'  harmonious  worlds  on  high,. 
And  Virgil's  facred  work  fhall  die. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  thofe  thoughts- 
vyhich  arife  and  difappear  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  tranf- 
mitting  them  to  the  laft  periods  of  time  ;  no  other  me 
thod  of  giving  a  permanency  to  our  ideas,  and  preferving 
the  knowledge  of  any  particular  perfon,  when  his  body 
is  mixed  with  the  common  mafs  of  matter,  and  his  foul 
retired  into  the  world  of  fpirits.  Books  are  the  legacies 
that  a  great  genius  leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  dtii- 

ver.««l 
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vered  down  from  generation    to  generation,  as  prefents 
to  the  pofterity  of  thofe  who  are  yet  unborn. 

.  All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  continue 
but  a  ftiort  time.  Statues  can  laft  but  a  few  thoufand* 
ef  years,  edifices  fewer,  and  colours  ftill  fewer  than 
edifices.  Michael  Angelo,  Fontana,  and  Raphael,  will 
hereafter  be  what  Phidias,  Vitruvius,  and  Apelles  are 
at  prefent ;  the  names  of  great  ftatuarics,  architects  and 
painters,  whofe  works  are  loft.  The  feveral  arts  are 
exprefled  in  mouldering  materials.  Nature  finks  under 
them,  and  is  not  able  to  fuppoit  the  ideas  which  are 
impreft  upon  it. 

The  circumftance  which  gives  authors  an  advantage 
above  all  thefe  great  mafters,  is  this,  that  they  can 
multiply  their  originals  ;  or  rather  can  make  copies  of 
their  works,  to  what  number  they  pleafe,  which  mall 
be  as  valuable  as  the  originals  themfelves.  This  gives  a 
great  Author  fomething  like  a  profpeft  of  eternity,  but 
at  the  fame  time  deprives  him  of  thofe  other  advantages 
which  artifts  meet  withi.  The  artift  finds  greater  re 
turns  in  profit,  as  th*e  Author  in  fame.  What  an  inefti 
mable  price  would  a  Virgil  or  a  Homer,  a  Cicero  or  an 
Ariftotle  bear,  were  their  works,  like  a  ftatue,  a  build* 
ing,  or  a  picture,  to  be  confined  only  in  one  place  and 
made  the  property  of  a  fingle  perfon  ! 

If  Writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pafs  from  age 
to  age  throughout  the  whole  eourfe  of  time,  how  care 
ful  ftiould  an  Author  be  of  committing  any  thing  to  print 
that  may  corrupt  pofterity,  and  poifjpn  the  minds  of  men 
with  vice  and  error  !  Writers  of  great  talents,  who  em 
ploy  their  parts  in  propagating  immorality,  and  feafon- 
ing  vicious  fentiments  with  wit  and  humour,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  pefts  of  fociety,  and  the  enemies  of 
mankind.  They  leave  books  behind  them  (as  it  is  faid 
of  thofe  who  die  in  diftempers  which  breed  an  ill-will  te- 
wards  their  own  fpecies)  to  fcatter  infection  and  dcftroy 
,their  pofterity-  They  aft  the  counterparts  of  a  Confucius 
or  a  Socrates  ;  and  ieem  to  have  been  f^nt  into  the  world 
to  deprave  human  nature,  and  fink  it  into  the  condition 
of  brutality. 

I  have  feen  fome  Roman-Catholic  Authors  who  tell 
us  that  vicious  writers  continue  in  Purgatory  fo  long  a« 

the 
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the  influence  of  their  writings  continue  upon  poucrity  : 
for  Purgatory,  fay  they,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  cleanfmg  us 
of  our  fins,  which  cannot  be  faid  to  be  done  away,  fo  long 
as  they  continue  to  operate,  and  corrupt  mankind.  The 
vicious  Author,  fay  they,  fins  after  death,  and  fo  long  as 
he  continues  to  fin,  fo  long  muft  he  expecl  to  be  punifhed. 
Though  the  Roman-Catholic  notion  of  Purgatory  be  in 
deed  very  ridiculous,  one  cannot  but  think  that  if  the 
foul  after  death  has  any  knowledge  of  what  paffes  in 
fhis  World,  that  of  an  immoral  writer  would  receive 
much  more  regret  from  the  fenfe  of  corrupting,  than 
fatisfa&ion  from  the  thought  of  pleafing  his  furviving 
admirers. 

To  take  off  from  the  feverity  of  this  Speculation,  I 
mall  conclude  this  Paper  with   a  ftory  of  an  atheiftical 
author,  who  at   a   time  he   lay   dangeroufly   fick,    and 
had  defired  the  afliftance  of  a  neighbouring  curate,  con- 
fefTed  to  him  with  great  contrition,  that  nothing  fat  more 
heavy  at  his  heart  than  the  fenfe  of  his  having  feduced  the 
age  by  hi?  writings,  and  that  their  evil  influence   v*as 
likely  to  continue  even  after  his  death.     The  curate  upon 
farther  examination  finding  the  penitent  in  the  utmoft 
agonies  of  defpair,  and  being  himfelf  a  man  of  learning, 
told  him,  that  he  hoped  his  cafe  was  not  fo  defperate  as 
he  apprehended,  fince  he  found  that  he  was  fo  very  fen- 
fible  of  his  fault,  and  fo  fincerely  repented  of  it.     The 
penitent  ftill  urged  the  evil  tendency  of  his  book  to  fub- 
vert  all  religion,  and  the  little  ground  of  hope  there  could 
be  for  one  whofe   writings  would  continue  to  do  mif- 
chief  when   his  body  was  laid    in  afhes.     The  curate, 
finding  no  other  way  to  comfort  him,  told  him  that  he 
did  well  in  being  affli&ed  for  the  evil  defign  with  which 
he  publifhed  his  book ;  but  that  he  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  doing  any  hurt  : 
that  his  caufe  was  fo  very  bad,  and  his  arguments  fo 
weak,  that  he  did  not  apprehend  any  ill  effects  of  it : 
in  fhort,  that  he  might  reft  fatisfied  his  book  could  do 
no  more  mifchief  after  his  death,  than  it  had  done  \vhilft 
he  was  living.     To  which  he  added,  for  his  farther  fa- 
tisfaftion,  that  he  did  not  believe  any  befides  IMS  par 
ticular  friends  and  acquaintance    had  ever   been  at  the 
pains  of  reading  it,  or  that  any  body  after  hie  death  would 

ever 
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ever  inquire  after  it.  The  dying  man  had  flill  fo  much 
the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut  to  the  heart 
with  thefe  confolations  ;  an>.'  without  anfwering  the  good 
man,  afked  his  friends  about  him  (with  a  peevifhnefs 
that  is  natural  to  a  fick  perfon)  where  they  had  picked, 
up  fuch  a  blockhead  ?  And  whether  they  thought  him 
a  proper  perfon  to  attend  one  in  his  condition  ?  The 
curate  finding  that  the  author  did  not  expeft  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  real  and  fincere  penitent,  but  as  a  penitent  of 
importance,  after  a  fhort  admonition  withdrew ;  not 
queflioning  but  he  mould  be  again  fent  for  if  the  fick- 
nefs  grew"  defperate.  The  author  however  recovered, 
and  has  fmce  written  two  or  three  other  trafts  with  the 
fame  fpirit,  and  very  luckily  for  his  poor  foul  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  *.  C  f 

*  The  athciftical  writer  here  alluded  to  might  perhaps  be  Mr. 
Toland,  who  is  faid,  by  a  writer  in  the  Examiner,  to  have  been  the 
butt  of  theTATLER,  and  for  the  fame  reafons,  probably,  of  the 
SPECTATOR. 

1    By  ADD i SON,  Chelfea. 

***  The  library  of  a  learned  fchoolmafter  (probably  Dr.  Kerr) 
will  be  fold  on  Friday  the  7th  of  September,  and  continue  on  fide 
till  the  end  of  next  week,  and  no  longer,  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  fix  in  the  evening,  at  the  Rofe -Tavern,  without  Temple-Bar,  Sec, 
Several  hundred  folios  at  as.  and  is.  6d.  each  ;  quartos  at  6d.  and 
4d.  each;  o<ftavps,  &c.  at  6d.  4d.  and  3d,  Sermons  at "Js.  6d.  a 
dozen;  plays  at  6d.  and  4d.  each.  SPECT.  in  folio. 

+4.+  December  5th,  in  the  fame  year,  was  the  fale  of  the  ftock 
of  books  of  Mr.  John  Luke,  at  his  houfe,  over-againll  the  Thiftle 
and  Crown,  in  Poping's  alley,  near  Fleet-bridge,  at  very  reafonable 
rates.  Gentlemen  may  pick  and  choofe  what  they  pleafe,  Latin  and 
Englifh,  very  fair  and  well  bound,  in  all  volumes,  at  the  following 
prices,  viz.  folios  at  2s.  and  is.  6d.  each;  quartos  at  6d.  each} 
citavos  at  6d.  and  4d.  and  duodecimos  at  jd.  and  zd.  each. 

DAILY  COUKANT,  No,3i66,  Aaaaaa. 


Tuefday, 
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•  Fuit  baud  tgnobilis 

^ui  fe  credebat  mirot  aud'ire  tragsJost 
In  vacua  Ixtus  feffbr  plauforque  thtatro  ; 
Ctttera  qtti  i)it<r  fervaret  munia  reffo 
More ;  bonus  fane  vitinus,  amabilis  bofpet% 
Comit  in  uxorcm ;  poffet  qni  ignofcere  fervist 
JSt  Jigno  Iffo  non  infamre  lagfn*  ; 
Pojfet  qui  rupem  &  puteum  vitare  fatentem. 
HiCy  vbi  cognatorum  opibits  curifque  refeftttst 
Expitlit  elleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco, 
Et  rfdii  ad  fefi  :  Pol  me  occidtftis,  amid, 
Conferva/Its,  ait;  cut  Jic  extort  a  voluptasy 
JLt  demptus  per  vim  mentlt  grat'iffimus  error. 

Hor.  2  Ep.  ii.  12!. 
£  IMITATED.  3 

•"  There  liv*d  in  Priimo  Georgii  (they  record) 

•*  A  worthy  member,  no  fmall  fool,  a  lord  ; 

"  Who,  tho'  the  houie  was  up,  delighted  fate, 

*'  Heard,  noted,  anfwer'd,  as  in  full  debate : 

"  In  all  but  this,  a  man  of  fobe'r  lile, 

*'  Forrd  of  his  friend,  aud  civil  to  his  wife  ; 

"  Not  quite  a  madman,  tho'  a  pafty  fell, 

4t  And  much  too  wife  to  walk  into  a  well. 

"  Him  the  damn'd  doclor  and  his  friends  immiir'd  ; 

"  Theybled,theycupp'd,theypurg'd,inihortthfycurM: 

"  Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  itare— — — — 

"  My  friends  ?  he  cry'd  :  Pox  take  ye  for  your  care  ! 

"  That  from  a  patriot  of  diflinguiHi'd  note, 

"  Have  bled  and  purg'd  me  to  a  fnnplc  vote."   POPE. 

THE  unhappy  force  of  an   Imagination  unguided 
by  the  check  of  reafon  and  judgment,  \vai  the 
fubjedl  of  a  former  Speculation  *.  My  reader  may 
remember  that  he  has  feen  in  one  of  my  Papers  a  com 
plaint  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  was  unable  t» 

*  Ni.  ij6. 

contain 
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contain  himfelf  (when  any  ordinary  matter  was  laid 
before  him)  from  adding  a  few  circumftunces  to  enliven 
plain  narrative.  That  correfpondent  was  a  perfon  of 
too  warm  a  complexion  to  be  fatisfied  with  things  merely* 
as  they  ftood  in  nature,  and  therefore  formed  incidents 
•which  mould  have  happened  to  have  pleafed  him  in  the 
ftory.  The  fame  ungoverned  fancy  which  pufhed  that 
correfpondent  on,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  to  relate  public 
and  notorious  falfehoods,  makes  the  author  of  the  fol 
lowing  letter  do  the  fame  in  private ;  one  is  a  prating, 
the  other  a  filent  Liar. 

There  is  little  purfued  in  the  errors  of  either  of  thefe 
worthies,  but  mere  prefent  amufement :  but  the  folly 
of  him  who  lets  his  fancy  place  him  in  diitant  fcenes 
untroubled  and  uninterrupted,  is  very  much  preferable 
to  that  of  him  who  is  ever  forcing  a  belief,  and  defend 
ing  his  untruths  with  new  inventions.  But  I  mail  haftefc 
to  let  this  Liar  in  foliloquy,  who  calls  himlelf  a  CASTLE- 
BUILDER,  defcribe  himfelf  with  the  fame  unrefervednefs 
as  formerly  appeared  in  my  corfcfpondent  above-men 
tioned.  If  a  man  were  to  be  ferious  on  this  fubjeft,  he 
might  give  very  grave  admonitions  to  thofe  who  are 
following  any  thing  in  this  life,  on  which  they  think  to 
place  their  hearts,  and  tell  them  that  they  are  rtaily 
CASTLE-BUILDERS.  Fame,  glory,  wealth,  honour, 
have  in  the  profpedl  pleafing  illufiona  ;  but  they  who 
come  to  pofiefs  any  of  them  wj$l  find  they  are  ingrediente 
towards  happinefs,  to  be  regarded  only  in  the  fecond 
place  ;  and  that  when  they  were  valued  in  the  firil  de 
gree  they  are  as  difappointing  as  any-  of  the  phantoms 
in  the  following  letter. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  September  6, 171 1. 

I  Am  a  fellow  of  a  very  odd  frame  of  mind,  as  you 
will  find  by  the  fequel  ;  and  think  myfelf  fool 
enough  to  deferve  a  place  in  your  Paper  I  am  unhap 
pily  far  gone  in  Building,  and  am  one  of  that  fpecies 
of  men  who  are  properly  denominated  Cattle-Builders, 
who  fcorn  to  be  beholden  to  the  earth  for  a  foundation, 
or  dig  in  the  bowels  of  it  for  materials ;  but  ereft  their 
ftru&ures  in  the  moil  unftable  of  elements,  the  ajr  ; 
fancy  alone  laying  the  line,  marking  the  extent,  and 
VOL,  II.  Q^  <  fosping 
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fhaping  the  model.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate 
what  auguft.  palaces  and  {lately  porticoes  have  grown 
under  my  forming  imagination,  or  what  verdant  mea 
dows  and  fhady  groves  have  llarted  into  being  by  the 
powerful  feat  of  a  warm  fancy.  A  Caftle-builder  is 
even  juft  what  he  pleafes,  and  as  fuch  I  have  grafped 
imaginary  fceptres,  and  delivered  uncontroulable  editls, 
from  a  throne  to  which  conquered  nations  yielded 
obeifance.  I  have  made  I  know  not  how  many  inroads 
into  France,  and  ravaged  the  very  heart  of  that  king 
dom  ;  I  have  dined  in  the  Louvre,  and  drank  Cham 
paign  at  Verfailles^  and  I  would  have  you  take  no 
tice,  I  am  not  only  able  to  vanquifh  a  people  already 
cowed  and  accuftomed  to  flight,  but  I  could,  Alman- 
zor-like  *,  drive  the  Britifh  -general  from  the  field, 
were  I  lefs  a  proteftant,  or  had  ever  been  affronted  by 
the  confederates.  There  is  no  art  or  profefiion,  whofe 
mofl  celebrated  mailers  I  have  not  eclipfed.  Wherever 
I  have  afforded  my  falutary  prefence,  fevers  have 
ceafjed  to  burn,  and  agues  to  make  the  human  fabric. 
When  an  eloquent  fit  has  been  upon  me,  an  apt  gef- 
ture  and  proper  cadence  has  animated  each  fentence, 
and  gazing  crowds  have  found  their  paffions  worked 
up  into  rage,  or  foothed  into  a  calm.  I  am  fhort,  and 
not  very  well  made  ;  yet  upon  light  of  a  fine  woman, 
I  have  ftretched  into  proper  ftature,  and  killed  with 
a  good  air  and  mien:.  Thefe  are  the  gay  phantoms 
that  dance  before  my  waking  eyes,  and  compofe  my 
day-dreams.  I  mould  be  the  moil  contented  happy 
man  alive,  were  the  chimerical  happinefs  which  fprings 
from  the  paintings  of  fancy  lefs  .fleeting  and  tranfitory. 
But  alas  !  it  is  with  grief  of  mind  I  tell  you,  the  lead 
breath  of  wind  has  often  demolifhed  my  magnificent 
edifices,  fwept  away  my  groves,  and  left  no  more 
trace  of  them  than  if  they  had  never  been.  My 
exchequer  has  funk  and  vanifhed  by  a  rap  on  my 
door,  the  falutation  of  a  friend  has  coft  me  a  whole 
continent,  and  in  the  fame  moment  I  have  been  pulled 
by  the  fleeve,  my  crown  has  fallen  from  my  head. 
The  ill  confequence  of  thefe  reveries  is  inconceivably 

•Alluding  to  a  furious  character  in  Dryden's  Conqueft  of  Grenada. 

'  great, 
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great,  feeing  the  lofs  of  imaginary  poffefiions  makes 
impreffions  of  real  woe.  Befides,  bad  oeconomy  is 
vifible  and  apparent  in  builders  of  invifible  manfions. 
My  tenants'  advertifements  of  ruins  and  dilapidations 
often  caft  a  damp  on  my  fpirits,  even  in  the  inilant 
when  the  fun,  in  all  his  fplendour,  gilds  my  eaftem 
palaces.  Add  to  this  the  penfive  drudgery  in  build 
ing,  and  conftant  grafping  aerial  trowels,  diftradlt 
and  matters  the  mind,  and  the  fond  builder  of  Babel* 
is  often  curfed  with  an  incoherent  diverfity  and  con- 
fufion  of  thoughts.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  caH 
more  properly  apply  myfelf  for  relief  from  this  fan- 
taftical  evil,  than  to  yourfelf ;  whom  I  earneftly  im 
plore  to  accommodate  me  with  a  method  how  to  fettle 
my  head  and  cool  my  brain-pan.  A  dilTertation  on 
Caftle-Building  may  not  only  be  ferviceable  to  myfelf, 
but  all  architects,  who  difplay  their  Hull  in  the  thin 
element.  Such  a  favour  would  oblige  me  to  make  my 
next  foliloquy  not  contain  the  praifes  of  my  dear  felf, 
but  of  the  SPECTATOR,  who  {hall,  by  complying  \\itk 
this,  make  me 

*  his  obliged,  humble  fervant, 

T*  «    VlTRUVIUS.* 

*  By  S  r  E  E  L  E  . 

N °  1 68     Wednefday,  September  12,  1711. 

P e  flits  praccptls  format  amicls.    Hor.  2  Ep.  i.  128. 

«  Forms  the  foftbofom  with  the  gentleft  art."     POPE. 

IT  would  be  arrogance  to  neglect  the  application  of 
my;correfpondents  fo  far,  as  not  fometimes  to  infei  t 
tlic'rr  animadverfions   upon  my  Paper;  that  of  this 
day  fhall    be    therefor-e   wholly  compofed  of  the  hinta 
which  they  have  fent  nie. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
«   ¥  Send   you  this  to  congratulate  your  late  choice  of 

*  J|   a  fubjecV  for  treating  on  which  you  deferve  public 
r  thanks  ;  I    mean  that   on   thofe  licenfed    tyrants    the 

*  School-mailers.     If  you  can  difarm  them  of  their  rods, 

*  you  will  certainly  have  your  old  age  reverences  by  all 

2  •  the 
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*  the  young  gentlemen  of  Great-Britain    who  arc  now 
'  between  {'even  and  feventeen   years.      You  rnny 

•*  that    the   incomparably  wife  QiiintiKan    and  you  arc 
"*  of  one  mind    in  this  particular.     Si  cm   e/f  (lays  he) 

*  metis    tarn   illiberalis-  ut  oljitrgaticnc    non    corrig/rtur,   is 
1  etiam  ad  plagas,  at  pffima  qu&que  maneipitt,  durabitur ; 
'  /'.  e.  "  If  any  child  'he  of  fo  difingenuous  a  nature,  as 
"  not  to  ftand  corrected  by     eproof,  he,  like  the  very 
""  worft  of  (laves,  will  be  hardened    even   again  ft  blows 
"  themfelves."     *  And   afterwards,  Pudet  dicere  in  qu<e 

*  prtfcra  nefandi  homines  ifto  cttdtndt  jure  abut  ant  ur  ;  i.  e. 
•"  I    blufh  to   fay  how    fliamefully   thofe    wicked   men 
-*'  abide  the  power  of  correction/' 

*  I  was  bred  myfelf,  Sir,  in  a  very  great  fchool  *,  of 
'  which  the  mailer  was1  a  Welfhman,  but  certainly  de- 

*  fcended    from  a  Spani/h   family,    as   plainly   appeared 
'  from  his  temper  as  well  as  his  name  f.  I  leave  you  to 

*  judge  what  a  fort  of  a  fchool-mafcer  a  Welfhman  in- 
1  grafted  on  a  Spaniard  would  make.     So  very  dreadful 
'  had  he  made  himfelf  to  me,  that  although  it  is  above 
*•  twenty  years  fince  I  felt  his  heavy  hand,  yet  ftill  once 

*  a  month  at  lealt  I  dream  of  him,  fo  ftrong  an  impref- 

*  fion  did  he  make  on  my  mind.     It  is  a  fign  he  has  fully 

*  terrified  me  waking,  who  ftill  continues  to  haunt  me 

*  fleeping. 

*  And  yet  I  may  fay  without  vanity,  that  the  bufi- 
'  nefs  of  the  fchool  was  what  I  did  without  great  diffi 
culty  ;  and  1  was  not  remarkably  unlucky ;   and  yet 
fuch  was  the  matter's  feverity,  that  once  a  month,  or 
oftener,  I  fuffered  as  much  as  wotild  have  fati&fied  the 
law  of  the  land  for  a  PETTY  LARCENY. 

*  Many   a  white  and  tender  hand,  which   the  fond 
mother  had  paflionately  kifled  a  thoufand  and  athou- 
fand  times,  have  I  feen  whipped  until  it  was  covered 
with  blood ;  perhaps  for  fmiling,  or  for  going  a  yard 
and   half  out  of  a  gate,  or  for  writing  an  O  for  an  A, 
or  an  A  for  an  O.    TheJfe  were  our  great  faults  !  Many 
a  brave  and  noble  fpirit  has  been  there  broken  ;  others 
have   run  from  thence  and  were  never  heard  of  after 
wards.     It  is  a  worthy  attempt  to  undertake  the  caufc 

*  Eton. 

+  Dr.  Charles  Roderick,  Mafter,  the  Provoft  of  Eton  fchool,  and 
afterwards  Mafter  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, ' 

*  of 
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*  of  diftrefled  youth  ;  and  it  is  a  noble  piece  of  Knight 

*  Errantry  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  fo  many  armed  pe- ' 

*  dagogues.     It  is  pity  but  we  had  a  fet  of  men,  polite 
*•  in  their  behaviour  and  method  of  teaching,  who  mould 
4  be  put  into  a  condition  of  being  above    flattering  or 

*  fearing  the  parents  of  thofe  they  inflrucT:.     We  might 

*  then  poflibly  fee  learning  become  a  pleafure,  and  chil- 

*  dren  delighting  themfelvcs    in  that  which    now   they 
*•  abhor    for    coming    upon    fuch    hard  terms  to  them.. 
'  What  would  be  ftill  a  greater  happinefa  arifing  from 
'  the  care  of  fuch  inftruftors,  would  be,,  that  we  mould 

*  have  no  more  pedants*  nor  any  bred  to  learning  \vhc* 

*  Jjiad  not  genius,  for  it,     I  am  with  the  utmoft  nuccrity,. 

*    S  I  R,. 

«  your  moft  affectionate  humble  fcrvaiit.' 

'  Mr.  SPEC  TAT  o  R,         Richmond,  Sept.  Jth,  171 1. 
'  T  Am  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age*  and  have  for 

*  A  this  laft  year  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  Doftor 
'  of  Divinity,  who  has  taken  the  fchool  of  this  place  un- 

*  der  his  care  *.      From  the  gentleman's  great  tendernefs 

*  to  me  and  friendfhip  to  my  father,  I  am  very  happy 

*  in  learning  my  book  with  pkafure.     We  never  leave 
1  off  our  diverfions    any  farther  than  to  falute   him   at 

*  hours  of  play  when  he  pleafes  to  look  on.     It  is  im- 

*  poffible  fjor  any  of  us  to  love  our  own  parents  better 

*  than  we  do.  him,      He  never  gives  any  of  us  a  harfli 

*  word,  and  we  think  it    the  greateft  punifhment  in  the 

*  world  when  he  will  not  fpeak  to  any  of  us.     My  bro- 
'  ther  and  I  are  both  together  inditing  this  letter.     He 
'  is  a  year  older  than  I  am,  but  is  now  ready  to  break 
'  his  heart  that  the  Doftor  has  not  taken  any  notice  of 

*  him  thefe  three  days.     If  you  pleafe  to  print  this  he 

*  will  fee  it,  and,  we  hope,  taking  it  for  my  brother's 

*  This  was  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  who  joined  in  the  new  Verfion 
of  the  Pfalms,  and  was  author  of  Several  volumes  of  Sermons.  He 
•was  Reftor  of  Clapham,  Minifter  of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  fuc- 
ceffively  Chaplain  to  King  William,  Qiieen  Anne,  and  George  I. 
The  Dodlov  was  a  very  amiable,  ingenious  man,  but  no  great  oeco- 
nomift ;  for  which  reafon  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to  fubmit 
t»  the  care  of  a  fchool.  He  died  May  20,  1726,  aged  67.  P- 

'  earncft 
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*  earned   defire    to  be    reftored   to  his  favour,   he  win 

*  again  fmile  upon  him. 

*  Your  moft  obedient  fen-ant, 

'  T.  S.' 
'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  "\7"O  U  have  reprefented  feveral  forts  of  IMPERTI* 

*  j[      NENTS  fingly,  I  wifh  you    would  now  proceed, 

*  and  defcribe  fome  of  them  in  fets.     It  often  happens 

*  in   public    afTemblies,  that   a  party  who  came  thither 
'  together,    or    whofe    Impertinencies  are    of  an  equal 
4  pitch,    aft    in    concert,    and    are    fo    fall    of  thcin- 

*  felves    as   to    give    diiturbance   to   all   that  are  about 

*  them.     Sometimes  you  have  a  fet  of  Whifperers  who 
'  lay    their    heads    together   in  order  to  facrifice  every 

*  body    within    their    obfervation  ;    fometimes    a  fet  of 
4  Laughers,  that  keep  up  an  infipid  mirth  in  their  own 

*  corner,    and   by   their   noife    and    gestures  fhew  they 
'  have  no   refpeft    for  the  reft,  of  the  company.     You 
4  frequently   meet  witlr  thefe  Sets  at  the  Opera,    the 

*  Play,  the  Water- works  *,  and  other  public  meetings, 

*  where,  their  whole  bufinefs  is  to  draw  off  the  attention 
4  of  the   fpe&ators  from  the  entertainment,    and  to  fix 

*  it  upon    themfelves ;    and  it    is  to  be    obfervcd  that 

*  the  impertinence  is  ever  loudeft,  when  the  fet   hap- 
4  pens  to  be  made  up  of  three  or  four  females  who  have 

*  got  what  you  call  a  Woman's  Man  among  them. 

4  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  from  whom  people  of  for. 
'  tune  fhould  learn  this  behaviour,  unlefs  it  be  from  the 

*  footmen  who  keep  their  places  at  a  new  play,  an  J  are 
'  often  feen    palling   away    their  time    in  fets  at  ALL- 

*  FOURS  in  the  face  of  a  full  houfe,  and  with  a  perfcdf  ' 
4  difregard  to  the  people  of  quality  fitting  oii  each  fid,* 

4  of  them. 

*  For  preferving  therefore  the  decency  of  public  af- 
4  femblies,  methinks  it  would  be    but  reafonable  that 

*  thofe  who  difturb  others  fiiould  pay  at  leaft  a  double 

*  This  was   the  WATER-THEATRE,    a  famous  (hew  of  thofe 
times,  invented  by  one   Mr.  Winftanley,  and  exhibited  at  the  lower 
end  of  Piccadilly  ;   "  confiding   of  Sea-Gods,  Goddeffes,  Nymph?., 
•'  Mermaids,    Tritons,    Gfc.   playing    and   ("pouting  out  water,  and 
"  fome  with  fire  mingled  with  water,  ©V.  performed  every  even- 
44  ing  between  Five  and  Six."      P.  ABVIRT  ISEMINT. 

*  price 
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price  for  their  places  ;  or  rather  women  of  birth  and 
diftinction  mould  be  informed,  that  a  levity  of  beha 
viour  in  the  eyes  of  people  of  underflanding  degrades 
them  below  their  meaneit  attendants  ;  and  gentlemen 
mould  know  that  a  fine  coat  is  a  livery,  when  the  per- 
fon  who  wears  it  difcovers  no  higher  fenfe  than  that  of 
a  footman.  I  am, 

'  S  i  R,  your  moft  humble  fervant.' 

'  Mr.  SPEC  TAT  o  R,  Radfordihire,  Sept.  1,1711. 

I  Am  one  of  thofe  whom  every  body  calls  a  Poacher, 
and  fometimes  go  out  to  courfe  with  a  brace  of 
greyhounds,  a  mailiff,  and  a  fpaniel  or  two  ;  and  when 
I  am  weary  with  courfing,  and  have  killed  hares 
enough*,  go  to  an  alehoufe  to  refrefh  myfelf.  I  beg 
the  favour  of  you  (as  you  fet  up  for  a  reformer)  to  fend 
us  word  how  many  dogs  you  will  allow  us  to  go  with, 
how  many  full  pots  of  ale  to  drink,  and  how  many 
hares  to  kill  in  a  day,  and  you  will  do  a  great  piece  of 
fervice  to  all  the  fportfmen.  Be  quick  then,  for  the 
*  time  of  courfing  is  come  on. 

*  Yours  in  haile, 
T  *  ISAAC  HEDGEDITCH.' 

N°  169    Thurfday,  September  13,  1711. 

Sic  vita  erat  ;  facile  omnes  perfcrre  ac  fati  : 
Cum  qulbus  erat  cunque  ui:a,  his  fefe  dederer 
Eorutn  olfequi  Jludiis  :  advorfus  nemini  ; 
Nunquam  pr<£ponens  fe  aliis  :  Ita  facillime 
Sine  invidia  invenias  laudem* 

Ter.Andr.Acl.  I.  Sc.  u 

"  His  manner  of  life  was  this :  to  bear  with  every 
body's  humours  $  to  comply  with,  the  inclina 
tions  and  purfuits  of  thofe  he  converfed  with  ; 
to  contradift  no  body ;  never  to  affume  a  fupe- 
riority  over  others.  This  is  the  ready  way  to 
gain  applaufe,  without  exciting  envy." 

MAN  is  fubjecl:  to  innumerable  pains  and  forrows 
by  the  very  condition  of  humanity,  and  yet,  as 
if  nature  had  not  fown  evils  enough  in  life,  we 
are  continually   adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggravating 
*  Enow.  Q4  the 
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the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of  one 
another.  Every  man's  natural  weight  of  afflictions  is 
ftill  made  more  heavy  by  the  envy,  malice,  treachery, 
or  injuftiee  of  his  neighbour.  At  the  fame  time  that  the 
itorm  beats  upon  the  whole  fpecies,  we  are  falling  fou! 
upon  one  another. 

Half  the  mifery  of  human  life  might  be  extinguished, 
would  men  alleviate  the  general  curie  they  lie  under,  by 
mutual  offices  of  companion,  benevolence,  and  humanity. 
There  is  nothing  therefore  which  we  ought  more  to  en 
courage  in  ourfelves  and  others,  than  that  difpofit  ion  of 
Blind  which  in  our  language  goes  under  the  title  of  GOOD 
NATURE,  and  which  I  mail  choofe  for  the  fubjedl  of  this 
day's  Speculation. 

GOOD-NATURE  is  more  agreeable  in  converfation. 
than  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to  the  countenance 
which  is  more  amiable  than  beauty.  It  fhews  virtue  in 
the  faii-eft  light,  takes  off  in  fome  meafure  from  the  de 
formity  of  vice,  and  makes  even  folly  and  impertinence 
fupportable. 

There  is  no  fbciety  or  converfation  to  be  kept  up  in 
the  world  without  Good-nature,  or  fomething  which 
muft  bear  its  appearance,  and  fupply  its  place.  For  this 
reafon  mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of 
artificial  humanity,  which  is  what  we  exprefs  by  the 
word  GOOD-BREEDING.  For  if  we  examine  thoroughly 
the  idea  of  what  we  call  fo,  we  ihall  find  it  to  be  no 
thing  elfe  but  an  imitation  and  mimickry  of  Good 
nature,  or  in  other  terms,  affability,  complaifance  and 
eafinefs  of  temper  reduced  into  an  art. 

Thefe  exterior  (hows  and  appearances  of  humanity 
render  a  man  wonderfully  popular  and  beloved  when 
they  are  founded  upon  a  real  Good-naturo  ;  but  with 
out  it  are  HT;2  hypocrify  in  religion,  or  a  bare  form  of 
holinefs,  which,  when  it  is  discovered,  mxkes  a  man 
more  deteftable  than  profefied  impiety. 

Good-nature  is  generally  born  with  us  :  health,  pro- 
fperity  and  kind  treatment  from  the  world  are  great 
cherifhers  of  it  where  they  find  it  ;  but  nothing  if.  capa 
ble  of  forcing  it  up,  where  it  does  not  grow  of  itfelf. 
It  is  one  of  the  bleffings  of  a  happy  conftitution,  which 
education  may  improve  but  not  produce. 
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Xenophon,  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  prince,  whom 
he  defcribes  as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is  always  ctle- 
bratiug  the  Philanthropy  or  Good-nature  of  his  hero, 
which  he  tells  us  he  brought  into  the  world  with  him, 
and  gives  many  remarkable  inftanees  of  it  in  his  child 
hood,  as  well  as  in  all  the  feveral  parts  of  his  life  *.  Nav, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  defcribes  him  as  being  pleafcd,  that 
while  his  foul  returned  to  him  who  made  it,  his  body 
fliould  incorporate  with  the  great  mother  of  all  things, 
and  by  that  means  become  beneficu.l  to  mankind.  For 
which  reafoa,  he  gives  his  fons  a  poiitive  order  not  to 
inihrine  it  ia  gold  or  filver,  but  to  lay  it  in  the  earth  as 
foon  as  the  life  was  gc*ne  out  of  it. 

An  inftance  of  fuch  an  overflowing  of  humanity,  fuch 
an  exuberant  love  to  mankind,  could  not  have  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  a  writer,  who  had  not  a  foul 
filled  with  great  ideas,  and  a  general  benevolence  to 
mankind. 

In  that  celebrated  paffage  of  Saluft,  where  Csefar  and' 
Gato  are  placed  in  fuch  .beautiful,  but  oppofite  lights  -j-  ;  • 
Gcefar's  character  is  chiefly  made  up  of  Good-nature,  as 
it  (hewed  itfelf  in  all  it;:  forms  towards  his  friends  or  his 
enemies,  his  fervants  or  dependents,  the  guilty  or  the 
dilltefied.  As  for  Cato's  character,  it  is  rather  awful  than 
Beftiabie.  Juftice  feems  moll  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
God,  and  Mercy  to  that  of  Man.  A  Being  who  has  no 
thing  to  pardon  in  himfelf,  may  reward  every -man  ac 
cording  to  his  works  ;  but  he  whofe  very  belt  actions 
mutt  be  fcen  with  grains  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too 
mild,  moderate,  -and  forgiving.  For  this  rcafcn,  among 
all  the  mon-ftroas  characters  in  human  nature,  there  is 
none  fo  odious,  nor  indeed  fo  exquifitely  ridiculous,  as. 
that  of  a  rigid  fevere  temper  .in  a  worthlefs  man. 

This  part  of  Good-nature,  however,  which  confifts  in  > 
the  pardoning  and   overlooking  of  faults,  is  to  be  ex- 
crcifed  only    in   doing  ourfelves  jullicc,  and  that  too  in 
the  ordinary  commerce  and   occurrences  of  life  ;  for  ini 
the  public  adminiftrations  of  juilice,  .mercy  to  .one  may 
be  cruelty  to  others.. 

*X«NOPH.  "  De  Cyri  IhlVit."  Lib.  viii.-  Cap.  VH.  Se<S.  3.   EJj'f,. 
J.  A.   Ern    8vo.  Tom.  i.  p.  550. 

i-4«i,wsT.  "Bel!.  C4til."  C.  liv.  . 

CL5  It- 
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It  is  grown  almoft  into  a  maxim,  tha.t  Good-natured 
men  are  not  always  men  of  the  moft  wit.  This  oblW- 
vation,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  The 
greateft  Wits  I  have  converfed  with  are  men  eminent  for 
their  humanity.  I  take  therefore  this  remark  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  two  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  Ill-nature 
among  ordinary  obfervers  pafles  for  Wit.  A  fpiteful  fay 
ing  gratifies  fo  many  little  paflions  in  thofe  who  hear  it, 
that  it  generally  meets  with  a.  good  reception.  The  laugh 
rifes  upon  it,  and  the  man  who  utters  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  fhrewd  fatirift.  This  maybe  one  reafon,  why  a  great 
many  pleafant  companions  appear  fo  furprifingly  dull, 
when  they  have  endeavoured  to  be  merry  in  print ;  the 
public  being  more  juft  than  private  clubs  or  aflemblies, 
in  diftinguiming  between  what  is  Wit  and  what  is  111- 
naturc. 

Another  reafon  why  the  Good-natured  Man  may  fome- 
times  bring  his  wit  in  queftion,  is,  perhaps,  becaufe  he 
is  apt  to  be  moved  with  compaffion  for  thofe  misfortunes 
or  infirmities,  which  another  would  turn  into  ridicule, 
and  by  that  means  gain  the  reputation  of  a  Wit.  The 
Ill-natured  Man,  though  but  of  equal  parts,  gives  him- 
felf  a  larger  field  to  expatiate  in  ;  he  expofes  thofe  fail 
ings  in  human  nature  which  the  other  would  caft  a  veil 
over,  laughs  at  vices  which  the-  other  either  excufcs  or 
conceals,  gives  utterance  'to  reflections  which  the  other 
ilifles,  falls  indifferently  upon  friends  or  enemies,  ex 
pofes  the  perfon  who  has  obliged  him,  and,  in  fhort, 
Iticks  at  nothing  that  may  eftablifli  his  character  of  a 
Wit.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  he  fucceeds  in  it  better 
than  the  man  of  huraanity,  as  a  perfon  who  makes  ufe 
of  indirect  methods  is  more  likely  to  grow  rich  than 
tke  fair  trader.  L  * 

*  By  ADDISON,  London, 
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I       N       D       E        X. 

A. 

ACTION,  the  felicity  of  the  foul,  Number  116. 
Affliction  and  forrow,  not  always  expreit  by  tears, 
N.  95.    True  Affliction  labours  to  be   inviiible,  ibid. 

Age  :  the  unnatural  mifunderitanding  between  age  and 
youth,  N.  153.  The  authority  of  an  aged  virtuous 
perfon  preferable  to  the  pleafures  of  youth,  ibid. 

Albacinda,  her  character,  N.  144. 

Alexander,  his  artifice  in  his  Indian  expedition,  N.  127 
His  anfwer  to  thofe  who  afked  him  if  he  would  not  1  e 
a  competitor  for  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  gsmes,  157* 

Amaryllis,  her  character,  N.  144. 

Ambition,  the  occafion  of  factions,  N.  125. 

Animals,  the  different  make  of  every  fpecies,  N.  1 20.  The 
inltindt  of  brutes,  Hid.  exemplified  in  feveral  inftances, 
ibid.  God  himfelf  the  foul  of  brutes,  121.  The  variety 
of  arms  by  which  they  are  provided  by  nature,  Hid. 

Amufements  of  Life,  when  innocent,  neceffa  y  and 
allowable,  N.  93. 

Apparitions,  the'creation  of  weak  minds,  N.  1 1  c. 

Arable,  (Mrs.)  the  great  heirefs,  the  Spectator's  fe'low-' 
traveller,  N.  132. 

Arijlotle,  his  account  of  the  world,  N.  1 66. 

Arijlus and  Afpqfia,  an  unhappy  couple,   N.  128. 

Artiit,  wherein  he  has  the  advantage  of  an  author,  N.  166. 

Aflbciation of  honeftmenpropofed  by  the Spc ftator, N.  i  26. 

Author :  in  what  manner  one  authcr  is  a  mole  to  another, 
N.  124.  Wherein  an  author  has  the  ad  antage  of-aii 
artift,  1 66.  The  cave  an  author  ought  to  take  of  wl  at 
he  writes,  ibid.  A  ftory  of  an  atheiftical  author,  ibid. 

'B.    • 

BARE.  FA  C  E,  his  fuccefs  with  the  ladies,  an-1  the 
reafon  for  it,  N.  1 56. 

Bear-Gar  Jen,  the  SpeQator's,  method  fbr  the  improvement 
of  it,  N.  141. 

6  Beauties.. 


Beauties,  whether  male  or  female,  very  untra&able,  N, 
87.  and  fantaftical,  144.  impertinent  ami  difagrec- 
able,  Wul.  The  efficacy  of  beauty,  ibid. 

Bo.ird-wages,  the  ill  effefts  of  it,  N.  88, 

Bodily  exerciles,  of  ancient  encouragetneut,  N.  161. 

Books,  reduced  to  their  quinteflence,  N.  124.  The  le 
gacies  of  great  geniufes,  N.  166. 

Burnt  t^  (Dr.)   fome  paflagea  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth 
coniidered,  N.  143  T  and  146. 
C. 

CJF.  S  A  R    (Julius)  his    reproof  to  an^  ill   reader, 
N.  f  47. 

Camlray  (the  Bifhop  of),  his  education  of  a  daughter  re 
commended,  N.  95- 

Cant,  from  whence  laid  to  be  derived,  N.  147. 

Care  :  what  ought  to  be  a  man's  chief  care,  N  122. 

Carnsadety  the  philofopher,  his  definition  of  beauty*. 
N.  144. 

Coffins,  the  proof  he  gave  of  his  temper  in  his  childhoodr 
N.  157. 

Cattle-Builders,  who,  and  their  follies  expofed,,  N.  167. 

Cenfure,  a  tax,  by  whom  paid  to  the  public,  and  for 
what,  N.  101. 

Chaplain,  the  charafter  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley's,  N.  1 06. 

Chaflity,  the  great  point  of  honour  in  women,  N.  99. 

Cheerfulnefs  of  temper,  how  to  be  obtained  and  pre- 
ferved,  N.  143. 

Children,  wrong  meafurcs  taken  in  the  education  of 
the  Briti/Jj  children,  N.  157. 

Children  in  the  Wood,  a  ballad,,  wherein  to  be  com 
mended,  N.  85. 

Church-yard,  the  country  Change  on  Sunday,  N.  1 1 2. 

Common-prayer,  fome  confiderations  on  the  reading  of 
it,  N.  147.  The  excellency  of  it,  ibid. 

Compaffion,  the  exercife  of  it  would  tend  to  kflen  the 
calamities  of  life,  N.  1 69. 

Compliments  in  ordinary  difcourfe  cenfured,  N.  103. 
Exchange  of  compliments,  155, 

Comle  (Prince  of),  his  face  like  that  of  an  eagle,  N.  86. 

ConneEie  (Thomas),  a  monk  in  the  1410  century,  a  zealous 
preacher  againil  the  women's  commodes  in  thole  day*, 
N.98. 

Contentment, 
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Contentment,  the  utmoft  good  we  can  hope  for  ir.'thiV. 
life»  N.  163. 

Converfation,  ufually  fluffed  with  too  many  compliments,. 
N.  103.  What  properly  tube  underllood  by  the  word, 
converfation,  N.  143. 

Cottilus,  his  great  equanimity,,  N.  143.- 

Goverhy  (Sir  Roger  de},  he  is  fomething  of  an  luimouriff',. 
N.  106.  His  choice  of  a  chaplain,  ibid..  His  manage 
ment  of  his  family,  107.  His  account  of  his  an- 
eeftors,  109.  Is  forced  to  have  every  room  in  his 
lioufe  exorcifed  by  his  chaplain,  no.  A  great  bene 
factor  to 'his- church  in  Worcefteifinre,  112. -in  which 
he  fuffera  no  one  to  deep  but  himfelf,  ibid.  He  gives 
the  Spectator  an  account  o£his  amours,  and  the  character 
of  his  widow,  H3,.li8.  The  trophies  of  his  feveral' 
exploits  in  the  country,  115,  A  great  fox-hunter, 
1 1 6.  An  inftance  of  his  good-nature,. ibid.  His  aver- 
fion  to  confidents,  1 18.  The  manner  of  his  reception 
at  the  affizes,,  122.  where,  he  whifpers  the  judge  in 
the  ear,  ibid.  His  adventure  when  a  fchool-boy,  125. 
A  man  for  the  landed  intereft,  126.  His  adventure 
with  fome  gyplies,  130.  Rarely  fports  near  his  own 
feat,  131. 

Country,  the  charmsof  it,  N.  118,     Country  gentleman : 
and  his  wife,   neighbours  to  Sir  Rogtr,  their  different 
tempers  defcribed,    128.     Country  Sunday,  the- ufe  of 
it,  112.     Country  wake  defcribed,  161., 
Courage    recommends    a   man  to  the  fcrnale  fex   more 
than  any  other  quality,  99..   One  of  the  chief  topics  in, 
books  of  chivalry,  ,'ibid.     Falfe  courage,  ibid.    Mecha 
nic  courage,  what,  152. 
Cowley,  his  magnanimity,  N.  114. 
Coxcombs,  generally  the  women's  favourites,  N.  128. 

D. 

DEATH,  the  contemplation  of  it  affords  a  delight 
mixed  with  terror  and  forrow,  N.  133.     Intended 
for  our  relief,  ibid.     Deaths  of  eminent  ptrfons    the 
moft  improving  paffages  in  hiftory,  ibid. 
Debt,  the  ill  ftate  of  fuch  as  run  in  debt,  N.  82. 
Decency,  nearly  related  to  virtue,  N.  104. 
Demurrers,  what  fort  of  women  fo  to  be  called,  N.  89. 

Devotion, 
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Devotion,  the  great  advantage  of  it,  N.  93.  The  moft 
natural  relief  in  our  afflictions,  163. 

Dick  Crajlin  challenges  Tom  Tulip,  N.  9 1 . 

Difappointments  in  love,  the  moft  difficult  to  be  con 
quered  of  any  other,  N.  163. 

Difienters,  their  canting  way  of  reading,  N.  147. 

Diffimulation,  the  perpetual  inconvenience  of  it,  N.  103. 

Duelling,-  a  difcourfe  againft  it,  N.  84.  Pbaramond's 
edift  againft  it,  97. 

Duration,  the  idea  of  it  how  obtained,  according  to  Mr, 
Locke,  N.  94.  Different  beings  may  entertain  different 
notions  of  the  fame  parts  of  duration,  ibid* 

E. 

EDucation  :   an  ill  method  obferved  in  the  educating; 
__<  our  youth,  N.  157. 
Eminent  men,  th?  tax   paid  by   them  to     the  public, 

N.  101. 
'Eng/i/hmen,    the  peculiar   bleffing    of   being   born   one, 

N.  135.     The  Spectator's  fpeculations  upon  the  Engli/b 

tongue,  illd.     Engltfb  not  naturally  talkative,  ibid,  and 

148.     The  Engli/h  tongue  adulterated,  165. 
Epaminondas,  his  honourable  death,   N.  133. 
Ephraim,  the  quaker,  the  Speflator\s  fellow-traveller  in  a 

ftage-coach,  N.  1 32.  His  reproof  to  a  recruiting  officer, 

in  the  fame  coach,  ibid,  and  advice  to  him  at  their 

parting,  ibid. 
Equanimity,  without  it  we  can  have  no  true  tafte  of  life, 

N:  143. 

Equeftrian  order  of  ladies,  N.  104.     Its  origin,  ibid.  ' 
Errors  and  prepofleffions  difficult  to  be  avoided,  N.  117* 
Eternity,  a  profpeft  of  it,  N.  159. 
Eucrate,   his  conference  with  Pharamondy  N.  84* 
Eucratia,  her  character,  N.  144. 
Eudofia,  her  character,  N.  144. 
Eudoxiis  and  Leontine,  their  friendship,  and  education  of 

their  children,  N.  123. 
Exercife,  the  great  benefit  and  neceffity  of  bodily  exer- 

eife,  N.  1 1 6. 

F. 

FAlfehood  in  man,  a  recommendation  to  the  fuir  fe*, 
N.  156. 

Families :-  the  ill  meafures  taken  by  great  families  in  the 
education  of  their  younger  fons,  N.  108.  Fan, 
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Fan,  the  exercife  of  it,  N.  102. 

Fafhion  :  men  of  fafhion,  who,  N.  151. 

Faitftina,  the  Emprcfs,  her  notions  of  a  pretty  gentleman, 

N.  128. 

Female  virtues,  which  the  moft  mining,  N.  81. 
Flavia,  her  mother's  rival,  N.  91. 

Flutter  of  the  fan,  the  variety  of  motions  in  it,  N.  102. 
Freeport  (Sir  Andrew} ,  his  moderation  in  point  of  politics, 

N.  126. 
Frugality,  the  fupport  of  generofity,  N.  107. 

G. 

GA  M  I  N  G,  the  folly  of  it,   N.  93. 
Glory,  the  love  of  it,  N.  139.     In- what  the  par 

fedlion  of  it  confifts,  ibid. 
Genius,   what  properly  a  great  one,  N.  160. 
Gentry  of  England,  generally  fpeaking,  in  debt,   N.  82, 
Geography  of  a  jeil  fettled,  N.  138. 
Gigglers  in  church  reproved,   N.  158. 
Gipiles  :  an  adventure  between  Sir  Roger,  the  Speftator, 

and  fome  gipfies,  N.  130. 
Glaphyra,   her  ftory  out  of  Jafephu-s,  N.  HO. 
Good-breeding,  the  great  i~e volution  that  has  happened 

in  that  article,  N.  119. 

Good-humour,  the  neceffity  of  it,   N.  100. 
Good-nature  more   agreeable  in  converfation  than  wit, 

N.  169.     The  neceffity  of  it,  ibid.   Good-nature  born 

with  us,  Hid. 
Grandmother,  Sir  Roger  de  Cover/ey's  great,  great,  great 

grandmother's    regeipt    for  an    hafly-pudding    and  a 

white-pot,  N.  109. 
Great  men,  the  tax  paid  by  them  to  the  public,  N.  101. 

Not  truly  known  till  fome  years  after  their  deaths, 

ilid. 

H. 

HAndfome  people  generally  fantaftical,  N.  144.     The 
St>  clator's  lift  of  fome  handfome  ladies,  ibid. 
Harry  Terfctt,  and  his  lady,  their  way  of  living,  N.  IQO. 
Hate  :  why  a  man  ought  not  tp  hate  even   his  enemies, 

N. 125. 

Head-drefs,  the  moft  variable  thing  in  nature,  N.  98. 
Extravagantly  high  in  the  I4th  century,  ibid.  With 
what  fuccefs  attacked  by  a  monk  of  that  age,  ibid. 

Heathen 
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Heathen  philofopher,   N.  159. 

Heirs  and  elder  brothers  frequently  fpoiled  in  their  edu 
cation,  N.  123, 

Hiitorian  in  converfation,  wHo,   N.  136. 

Honeycomb  {Will},  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  N.  io£ 
His  letter  to  the  Sprftafor,  131.  His  nction  af  a  man 
of  wit,  151.  His  boafta,  li'ul.  His  artifice,  156. 

Honour,  wherein  commendable  N.  99.  And  when  to> 
be  exploded,  ibid* 

Hunting,  the  ufe  of  it,  N.  116, 

I. 

IChneumon,  a  great  deftroyer  of  the 'crocodiles  egg?,, 
N.  126. 

Idol:-  cofFee4toufe  idols,. N.  87. 
Immortality    of   tlie    foul,    arguments   in   proof  of  itr, 

N.  in. 
Imp'ertinents,   feYeral   forts  of  them  dcfcribed,  N.  148,, 

and  168.. 
Indigo, .the:  mercliant,  a  man  of  prodigious  intelligence,, 

N.  136. 
Indifpofition  ;  a  man  under  any,  whether  real  or  Jmagi-- 

nary,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  company,  If.  143.- 
Tndplence,  what,  N.  100. 
Inftinft,  the  power  iof  it  in  brutes,  N.  120. 
Irrefolution,  from  whence  arifing,  N.  151. 
Jrus's  fear  of  poverty,  and  effects  of  it,  N.  114. 

K. 

KEtmet,    (Dr.)   his  account'  of   the   country  -wakes j , 
N..i6i. 

Knowledge,  the  purfuits  of  it  long,  but  not  tedious, 
N.  94.  The  only  means  to  extend  life  beyond  ilt 
natural  dimenCona,  il'uL 

L. 

LABour  ;  bodily  labour  of  two  kinds,  N.  115. 
Laertes j  his  character  in   diftincHon  from  that    of. 
IrtiSj  N.  114. 

Lancajhire  witches,  a  comedy r;cenfured,  N.  141. 
^Language,  the  EngTijl^  much  adulterated  during  the  war, 

N.  165. 

Leontine  and  Eudoxus,  their  great  fr.endfhip  and  advan 
tages,  N. 123. 

Letters 
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Letters  to  the  Spectator  ;  from  Rofalinda,  with  a  deAVe  to 
be  admitted  into  the  ugly  club,  N.  87  ;  from  T.  T. 
complaining  of  the  idols  in  coffee-houfes,  ibid,  from 
Pbilo-Britannicus  on  the  corruption  of  fervants,  88  ; 
from  Sam  Hopetuell,  89  ;  from  Leonora,  reminding 
the  Spectator  of  the  catalogue,  92  ;  from  B.  D.  con 
cerning  real  forrow,  95  ;  from  Annabdla,  recom 
mending  the  Bifhop  of  Camiray's  education  of  a 
daughter,  ibid,  from  Tom  Trujly,  a  fervant,  contain 
ing  an  account  of  his  life  and  fervices,  96  ;  from  the 

mafler   of  the    fan-exercife,    102;  from againfl 

the  equeftrian  order  of  ladies,  1 04;  from  Will  Wimble  \.u 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  with  a  jack,  108  ;  to  the  Spec 
tator  from  — — —  complaining  ofthe  new  petticoat,  1 27  j 
from  a  lawyer  on  the  circuit,  with  an  account  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  fafhions  in  the  country,  129;  from 
jViu  Honeycomb^  131  ;  from  George  Trufty,  thanking 
the  SpeSator  for  the  great  benefit  he  has  received  from 
his  works,  134;  from  William  Wifeacre,  who  defires 
his  daughter  may  learn  the  exercife  of  the  fan,  ibid. 
.  from  a  profeffed  liar,  136;  from  Ralph  Valet  t  the 
faithful  fervant  of  a  perverfe  mafter,  137  ;  from  Pa 
tience  Giddy y  the  next  thing  to  a  lady's  woman,  ibid. 
from  Lydia  Novell,  complaining  of  her  lover's  con- 

•  duft,  140  ;  from  /?.  /).  concerning  the  corrupt  tafte 
of  the  age,  and  the  reafcns  of  it,  ibid,  from  Betty 
Santer,  about  a  wager,  ibid,  from  Parthenope,  who  it- 
angry  with  the  SpeSator  for  meddling  with  the  ladies 

petticoats,    Hid.  from      upon  drinking,  ibid.. 

from  Rachel'  Baftoy  concerning  female  gamefters,  ibid. 

from   Parthen'tUy    ibid,    from  containing  a 

reflection  on  a  comedy  called  Ths  Lanca/bire  Witches* 
141  ;  from  Andromache,  complaining  of  the  falfc  no 
tion  of  gallantry  in  love,  with  fbme  letters  from  her 

htifband  to  her,   142  ;  from concerning  wa- 

gerers,   145;    from  — —  complaining  of  impertinents 

in  coffee-houfes,  ibid,  from  • complaining  of 

an  old  bachelor,  ibid,  from concerning  the 

fkirts  in  men's  coats,  ibid,  from  — —  on  the  reading 
the  Common-Prayer,  147  ;  from  the  SpeElator  to  a- 
dancing  out-law,  148  ;  from  the  fame  to  a  dumb  vili-. 
fcmt,  ibid*  to  the  Speflatoi:  horn  Silvia  a  widow,  de- 
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firing  his  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  hufhand,  149  :  the 
Sfiefiator's  anfwer,  ibid,  to  the  Speftator,  from  Simon 
Honeycomb^  giving  an  account  of  his  modefty,  impu 
dence  and  marriage,  154]  from  an  idol  that  keeps  a 
coffee-houfe,  155  ;  from  a  beautiful  milliner,  com 
plaining  of  her  cuftomers,  ibid,  from with  a 

reproof  to  the  Spectator,  158;  from concerning 

the  ladies  vifitants,   ibid,  from complaining  of 

the  behaviour  of  perfons  in  church,  ibid,  from  a  wo 
man's  man,x*£/V/.  from rwith  a  defcription .  of 

a  country  wake,  161  ;  from  Leonora,  who  had  jull  loft 
her  lover,  163  ;    from  a  young  officer  to  his  father,  _ 
165;    to  the  Speliator  from    a    caftle-builder,     167  ; 

from concerning  the  tyranny  of  fchool-mafters,. 

1 68  ;  from  T.  S.  a  fchool-boy  at  Richmond,  ibid,  from 

concerning  Jmperlinents,    Hid.  from  Ifaac 

Hedgeditch)  a  poacher,  ibid. 
Lewis  of  France,  compared  with  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy^ 

.N*  ?39- 
Lie  given,  a  great  violation  of  the  point   of  honour,. 

N.  99. 
Life  ;  in  what  manner  our  lives  are  fpent,  according  to 

Seneca,  N.  93.  JL.ife  is  not  real  but  when  chearful,  143. 

In  what  manner  to  be  regulated,  ibid.     How  to  have 

a  right  enjoyment  of  it,    ibid.     A  furvey  of  it  in  a 

vifion,  159. 
Love,  a  paflion  never  well  cured,  N.  n  8.     Natural  lov« 

in  brutes  more  intenfe  than    in  reafonable  creatures, 

1 20.     The    gallantry  of  it  on  a  very  ill  foot,  142. 

Love  has  nothing  to  do  with  ftate,  149. 

M. 

MAcleth,  the  incantations  in    that  play  vindicated,, 
N.  141. 

Mahometans,  a  cuftom  among  them,  N.  85. 
Males  among  the  birds  have  only  voices,  N.  128. 
Man,  variable  in  his  temper,  N.  162. 
Marlbormtgh  (John  Duke  of)  took  the  Frcne&liatt  with 
out  bloodfhed,  N.  139. 
Marriage-life,  always    a    vexatious  or  happy  condition, 

N.  149.  - 

Mafter,  a  good  one,  a  prince  in  his  family,  N.  107.     A 
complaint  againft  fame  ill  mailers,  137. 

Meral* 
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Meral,  her  character,  N.  144. 
Mirzah,  the  vifions  of,  N.  159. 

Mode  :  a  ftanding  mode  of  drefs  recommended,  N.  129.  • 
Modefty  in  men  no  ways  acceptable  to  ladies,  N.  154. 
Mourning:  the  figns  of  true  mourning  generally  mifun- 
derltood,  N.  95. 

N. 

Nlgranilla,  a   party   lady,    forced   to   patch  on  the 
wrong  fide,  N.  8 1. 

Nutmeg  of  delight,  one  of  the  Perjian  Emperor's  titles, 
N.  1 60. 

O. 

OBfcurity,  the  only  defence  againft  reproach,  N.  lor. 
Oeconomy,  wherein  compared  to  good-breeding, 
N.  114. 
Omnianiantey  her  character,  N.  144. 

P. 

\AmplnTw,  a  good  mafter,  N.  137. 

Parties  :  an  inilance  of  the  malice  of  parties,  N.  1 25. 
The  difmal  effects  of  a  furious  party-fpirit,  ibid.  It 
corrupts  both  our  morals  and  judgment,  ibid.  And 
reigns  more  in  the  country  than  town,  12.6.  Party 
patches,  81.  Party  fcribblers  reproved,  125. 

Paffions  of  the  fan,  a  treatife  for  the  ufe  of  the  author's 
"fcholars,  N.  102. 

Pedants,  who  fo  to  be  reputed,  N.  105.  The  book  pe 
dant  the  moft  fupportable,  ib'uL 

Peric/es,  his  advice  to  the  women,  N.  81. 

Per/ians,  their  inftitution  of  their  youth,  N.  99. 

Petticoat,  a  complaint  againft  the  hoop-petticoat,  N.  127. 
Several  conjectures  upon  it,  ibid.  Compared  to  an 
Egyptian  'temple,  ibid. 

Pharamond,  fome  account  of  him  and  his  favourite, 
N.  84.  His  edift  againft  duels,  97. 

Phocion,  his  behaviour  at  his  death,  N.  133. 

Phyfiognomy,  every  man  in  fome  degree  mafter  of  that 
art,  N.  86. 

Place  "and  precedency  more  contefted  among  women  of 
an  inferior  rank  than  ladies  of  quality,  N.  119. 

Plato,  his  notion  of  the  foul,  N.  90.  Wherein,  accord* 
ing  to  him  and  his  followers,  the  punifhment  of  a  vo* 
luptuous  man  confifts,  ibid, 

6  Pleafure, 
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"IT/ AGE  RING  difputants  expofed,  N.  14. 
V\      White  (Moll),  a  notorious  witch,   N.  117. 

Widow  (the),  her  manner  of  captivating  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley,  N.  113.  Her  behaviour  at  the  trial  of  her 
caufe,  ibid.  Her  artifices  and  beauty,  'ibid.  Too  de- 
fperate  a  fcholar  for  a  country  gentleman,  ibid.  -Her 
reception  of  Sir  Roger,  ibid,  whom  me  helped  to 
foroe  tanfy  in  the  eye  of  all  the  country,  ibid.  She 
has  been  the  death  offevcral  foxes,  115.  Sir  Roger'* 
opinion  of  her  that  fhe  either  defigns  to  marry,  or  me 
does  not,  118. 

'William  andvJBetty,  a  moil  account  of  their  amours, 
N.  1*8. 

Wimble  (IVilf),  his  letter  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
N.  1 08.  His  character,  ibid.  His  converfation  witk 
the  Spectator,  ibid,  a  man  of  .ceremony,  119.  thinks 
the  Spectator  a  fanatic,  126.  and  fears  he  has  killed 
a  man,  131. 

Wine,  not  proper  to  be  drank  by  every  one  that  caa 
f wallow,  N.  140. 

Women  (the  Engli/h}  excel  all  other  nations  in  beauty, 
N.  8 1  Signs  of  their  improvement  under  the  Spec 
tator^  hand,  92.  The  real  commendation  of  a  wo 
man,  what,  95,  and  104.  Their  pains  in  all  ages  to 
adorn  the  outfides  of  their  heads,  98.  More  gay  in 
their  nature  than  men,  128.  Not  pleafed  with  mo- 
defty  in  men,  154.  Their  ambition,  156. 

Woman's  man  defcribed,  N.  156.  His  necefiary  qua 
lifications,  ibid. 

World,  the  prefent,  a  nurfery  for  the  next,  N.  in. 
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